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INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


N Author ſeldom finds himſelf more 
embarraſſed than when he attempts to 
give an account of his own productions. 
The deſire he feels to preclude cenſure, by 
aſſigning reaſons for not having ſucceeded 
more to his wiſhes, and the fear of offering 
any thing that indicates preſumption, confine 
him to a narrow path, which, to tread with 
undeviating ſteps, is extremely difficult. 


Although I have not had any reaſon to 
complain of the reception my former publi- 
cations have met with, I freely own it is with 
peculiar diffidence that the following work 

is laid before the Public, 


When on looking over the very reſpectable 
lift of my ſubſcribers, I obſerve among them 
many who are juſtly diſtinguiſhed by their 

| " refined 
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refined taſte and eminence in the republic 
of letters, I feel the alternate ſenſations of 
pleaſure and of pain. The honour they have 
done me is of too flattering a nature not to 
excite the one; but when I reflect how little 
there is in this work worthy their attention, 
it produces that anxiety which is natural to 
diffident minds on ſuch occaſions, It is 
however now too late to ſupply any defect, 
and apologies will be unavailing. I can there- 
fore only rely on that candour which minds 
the beſt cultivated are always the maſt ready 
to exerciſe. 


Several of the following eſſays were the 
employment of my leiſure hours ſome years 
ſince in the country. As I had, not at that 
time any view of publiſhing them in their 
preſent form, they were firſt printed in divers 
of the Magazines, and have ſince been muti- 
lated, and very incorrectly copied, as original 
pieces, in other periodical publications. 


Some of the poetry has alſo appeared in a 
{mall volume which I publiſhed in the year 


17755 
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1975; of which the whole impreſſion, a few 
incorrect copies excepted, has been ſold ſe- 
veral years. | 


As I was known by many to be the author 
of the pieces above alluded to, and conſe- 
quently - ſtood chargeable with all the faults 
contained in ſpurious copies, it ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary, even on that account, to reviſe, cor- 
rect, and republiſh them in the preſent work. 
In this I have only followed the example of 

'writers* eminent in the firſt rank of genius 
and of learning. 


The poem entitled < the Caſtle of Tin- 
«« tadgel” was written ſome years ſince by, 
and is inſerted at the requeſt of, an ingenious 
gentleman of my acquaintance, and I flatter 
myſelf will do honour to the publication. 
The reſt of the eſſays, letters, and poenb, have 
never appeared in print. | 


How this work may be received by the 
public in general, time only can diſcover. 
1 d 2 | As 
Pr. Johnſon, Dr. Goldſmith, Dr. Hawke ſworth, &c. 


xxviii INTRODUCTION. 
As there is an almoſt infinite variety of taſte 
in the minds of men for literary productions, 


ſome will probably cenſure, and others may 
approve, what I have laid before them, 


The gay, the volatile, the ſpperſtitious, and 
the bigot, will find little herein adapted to 
their taſte, and reſpective turns of thinking. 
But as theſe may probably attack me in op- 
poſite directions, the one will counteract the 
other, and I ſhall be ſupported by the con- 
trariety of the aſſailants. 


It is however to the liberal-minded, who 
prefer truth to mere opinions, and embrace it 
wherever it is found, that I have endeavoured 
to render this work agreeable. 


There are many who, without the means 
of procuring or the opportunity of conſult- 
ing numerous books, have an inclination for 
reading:—ſuch may perhaps find ſomething 
herein not wholly unworthy their attention, 


Many 
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Many of our youth are ſeriouſly diſpoſed, 
and defire to act with propriety in the various 
relations of moral and ſocial life. Senfible 
of the importance of cultivating their minds 


by reflection and ſtudy, they are open to 
inſtruction and improvement, 


To lay before this claſs ſome conſidera- 
tions on ſubjects of an intereſting nature, to 
encourage them in the purſuit of wiſdom and 
knowledge, and excite them to practiſe thoſe 
virtues from which the human character de- 
rives its dignity, has been the firſt and moſt 
ardent of my wiſhes. If there is any thing 
in the following pages which tends to pro- 
mote theſe deſirable and excellent ends, I 


ſhall be happy in reflecting that = labour 
has not been vain, | 


On a review of this work, the moſt pleaſing 
emotions that I feel ariſe from a conviction 
that it contains nothing which can inflame 
the paſſions, or ſtrengthen the cauſe of vice; 
nothing which can promote bigotry, ſuper- 

Kition, infidelity, or irreligion, _ 
| | n 
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In the characters which are drawn I have 
had no individuals particularly in view, 
Improper conduct itſelf has been the object 
of my cenſure, but not the perfons who 
practiſe it. Equal care has been taken to 
avoid every thing that might appear to reflect 

on, or give offence to, any religious ſociety. 
The ſubjects on which I have moſtly ani- 
madverted are confeſſedly of importance to 
the generality of mankind, and worthy their 
moſt attentive conſideration. I have neither 
atte npted to refute, or to enforce, any pecu- 
liar religious opinions; nor to lead my read- 
ers into the perplexing and ſterile mazes of 
metaphyſical ſpeculation, or abſtruſe polemi- 
cal divinity, 


I have not taken part with either diſpu- 
tant in controverſies which tend to . darken 
% counſel by words without knowledge;” 
to inflame without informing, and to divide 
inſtead of uniting mankind. 


The principles and precepts which I have 
endeavoured to enforce are ſuch as wiſe and 


good 
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good men of all denominations agree in ad- 
mitting; and the duties recommended to 
practice will not be deemed unneceſſary by 


any who regard decency of character, and the 
facred laws of religion and virtue. 


With reſpect to the execution of this work, 
as I have not imitated the ſtyle and manner 
of any other writer, its merits and its faults 
ate all my own. 


Thoſe who beſt know how arduous a taſk 
it is to write with “ ſpirit, elegance, and 
<« eaſe,” will be moſt ready to excuſe the in- 
voluntary miſtakes of a writer who has not 
Had the advantages of a learned education. 


As this work has been honoured with the 
names of many of the Nobility, and men of 
genius and learning, it would be inexcuſable 
to omit attempting to expreſs the ſentiments 
of gratitude I feel on the occaſion : I ſay at- 
tempting; for to expreſs them fully is not in 
my power. 


To 
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To the whole of my ſubſcribers my thanks 
are due, and moſt reſpectfully preſented; and 
as the names of divers were ſent too late for 
inſertion in the liſt, it is hoped they will ex- 
cuſe an omiſſion which was on that account 
unavoidable, : 


To conclude: My opinions of men and 
things are not confined within the narrow li- 
mits of any religious ſociety or ſect. I wiſh 
ever to feel in my mind that benevolence and 

liberality of ſentiment, which annihilates all 
[i theſe petty diſtinctions, and views the uni- 
ih verſal family of mankind as brethren equally 
| under the notice and protection of the Uni- 
= niverſal Parent and Source of all that is ex- 
| cellent and good, 
Bath, December 2d, 1780. 


— nu <>. 


| S It is hoped the few errors in ertLography diſcoverable in the. 
* following pages will be kindly excuſed, as they are not of any mate- 
| | rial conſequence, 
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© ——Empty bodies yield the greateſt ſound.” 


ANON, 


8 writer (whoſe name J cannot juſt now 
| recollect) has obſerved, that © there is a wide 
e difference between a man's ſaying nothing when 
ee in a mixed company, and having nothing to ſay.” 
This obſervation contains much truth; and it has 
been frequently verified, both to the reputation 
and diſgrace of the reſpective characters. 


Perſons whoſe tongues are in perpetual motion 


« from morn to dewy eve, are always diſap- 
pointed, and ſometimes diſguſted, when they fall 


in company with one of your /lent men. Being 
themſelves ſtrangers to thought and reflection, and 
accuſtomed, like parrots, to repeat by rote what 
they hear from others, they meaſure the extent of 

ey a man's 


d 
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a man's underſtanding by the number of words he 
utters when in their company. That ſilence, which 
is at once the ſtrongeſt, and moſt delicate ſatire on 
the inſignificancy and nothingneſs of common 


ſmall-talk, is, by ſuch, attributed to a deficiency 
in ſenſe and abilities for converſation. Your un- 


wearied chatterers value themſelves highly on ac- 
count of their volubility. They think every man 
beneath them, and unworthy of their favours, who 
cannot be as noify and incoherent as themſelves. 


Theſe geniuſes may not unaptly be compared 


to thoſe little bells the Chineſe hang round their 
public temples, which are under no direction but 


that of the wind, but which every breeze puts in 
motion, and cauſes to give forth inarticulate and 
unmeaning ſounds. As talking is the principal 
employment of their waking hours, and furniſhes 
the greateſt part of their happineſs, ſilence is con- 
ſequently their averſion. But notwithſtanding 
their loquacity, they ſeldom take any care to regu- 
late their converſation fo as to render it either en- 


tertaining, rational, or uſeful. It is ſufficient for 
them that they can hear — and are heard 


by others. No matter whether what they ſay 


means any thing; ſound ſupplies the place of ſenſe, 


and by being indulged in their unmeaning verbo- 
| city 
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city they are happy. If a man happens to be 
filent in their company, they foon conclude he has 
nothing to ſay, and take great pains to be heard 

themſelves, although what they are ſaying amounts 
to nothing. The ſame ſcanty portion of ſenſe, 
which eſtimates the crude ebullitions of folly and 
inanity to be marks of wiſdom, will always ſuppoſe 
filence to indicate a barren fancy, and a weak un- 
derſtanding. 


I was lately a witnefs of the effects which ſilence 
(in a Gentleman who had much to fay) produced 
in a company of voluble empty-headed prattlers, 
who took great delight in ſaying nothing to the 
purpoſe. ' The ſcene was in a ſtage-coach: a mode 
of travelling to menot diſagreeable, as it frequently 
throws new characters in my way, which I gene- 
rally contemplate with the raciturnity of a dumb 
ſpectator. I ſuryey a new character with the ſame 
pleaſing avidity that an aſtronomer would a new 
| ſtar, or an antiquarian a newly diſcovered coin, or 
relique of antiquity. But to return to the coach :— 
We entered, fix in number, about two hours before 
day-light. The company conſiſted of a waiting 
Abigail to Lady Chatter; a roſy butler to Lord 
Blufter; the hoſteſs of an inn, who, having lately 
| loſt her huſband, was in weeds, and had all the 
EE B2-. care 
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care and weight of the bullet on her own hands; 
a perfumed milliner; a gentleman of great ſenſibi- 
lity, and of a ſtudious turn of mind; and myſelf. 
From the free uſe the major part of the dramatis 
perſonæ made of their tongues while the horſes 
were putting to, I formed but an indifferent opi- 
nion of my company, except the gentleman above- 
mentioned, of whom I had ſome knowledge. Had 
not it been for the hope of receiving ſome rational 
entertainment from him, I ſhould have put myſelf 
in a ſleeping poſture, at leaſt till day- light enabled 
me to reconnoitre the enemy; but I was ſoon con- 
vinced this would have been in vain. I might 
as well have attempted to ſleep in the workſhop of 


a trunk-maker, or among the — at a country 
chriſtening, 205 


I tkerty found the Butler, and the three 
Ladies, (for ſo cuſtom now obliges us to term all 
females who rank above the ſcowerers of braſs and 
pewter) were diſpoſed to give each other the clear- 
eſt demonſtration of their reſpective abilities in the 
ſcience of talking. Each of them, like a bottle of 
new ſmall beer, ſeemed impatient to get vent; 
and ſo fond were they of exerciſing their vocal 
powers in the diſcovery of trite common-place 


knowledge, that there ſeemed little left for the reſt 
| te 
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to know. Law, politics, trade, faſhions, good- 
breeding, were hauled into the diſpute; but in 
ſuch a manner did they handle and mangle every 
ſubject, that it was ſoon evident they had no cohe- 
rent ideas about any thing. In ſhort, their con- 
verſation was a mere chaos of ſenſeleſs jargon, 
which tired 'the ear without conveying any plea- 
Jure or inſtruction to the mind 

In the courſe of the debate (which was carried 
on with much vehemence of ſound) they would 
frequently appeal to the Gentleman for his aſſent 
to the juſtneſs of their remarks, and the wiſdom 
of their concluſions; but as he generally anſwered 
them in mohoſyllables only, it was eaſy to per- 
ceive they ſoon formed a very contemptible idea 
of his underſtanding. This was, for a while, ex- 
preſſed by ſmiles, winks, nods, and half ſenten- 
ces; afterwards by more pointed a e of _ 
probation, | 


The waiting woman obſerved, with a toſs of 
| her head, that every body isn't fit for company, 
as my Lady ſays—that to be ſure ſome was born 
* to ſpeak, and others to hear and larn; and that 
« when a perſon have nothing to ſay, why he muſt 
© &en hold his tongue, and hear them as can con- 
<« varſe porlitely.“ 0 The 


The Butler (riſing into dignity as he ſpoke) 
remarked, that © he had found by experience the 
rc office he filled (here his cheſt ſwelled) had greatly 
ce improved him; for that good liquors raifed 
© people's genuſes, and gave free vent to diſcourſe: 
. that every one, as they might fee, wasn't colli- 

«« fied for porlite converſation; but that them that 
© was, ſhould make uſe of their tongues for the 

ce benefit of them that cou'dnt ſpeak for them- 
cc felves.” | 


« Aye, aye, Mr, Faſſet, (ſaid the landlady)I has 

* no notion of your dull ſouls, that can ſit by the 
ec hour together like Methodifis, and fay nothing 
« but yes or no like children. My tongue (here 
te ſhe bridled up) have brought a great deal of the 
<< e company to my houſe; and between you and 
« (here ſhe lowered her voice) they often tells 
me I am never at a loſs what to fay.” The word 
never being pronounced with a ſtrong emphaſis, 
the adjuſted her handkerchief, and looked round 
on the company for a confirmation of what ſhe had 
aſſerted: This ſhe ſoon received in a volley of 
compliments as awkward as they were inſincere. 
The Milliner joined in the praiſes of converſation, 
and faid * ſhe would as ſoon be a aun as to be fo 
e uncivil as to fit moping with her finger in her 
#2] ee mouth 
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* mouth in ſuch monſtrous good company.—Why 
« Ladies, it is ſo intolerably impertinent you know 


«to be fo ſtupid—One can't bear one's ſelf—1 


ce ſhould die of the vapours preſently if I didn't 
ce talk—And then tis always expected you know 


c of Ladies in my way—Pray, Ma'am, isn't this 
c new blond a perdidgus pretty pattern—And this 
* ribbun—I affure you, Ma'am, tis juſt imported 


«from Paris—Oh how charming!” 


At length I counterfeited ſleep to avoid their 
impertinence, and for an hour or two On, 
without a moment's intermiſſion, 

The ſhock of nonſenſe ringing in my ears.” 
About nine, we ſtopped to breakfaſt; and ſoon 
after we quitted the coach, I overheard our fe- 
male orators, in the adjoining room, treating us 
with the greateft ridicule and contempt for our 
filence, which the waiting-woman ſaid © ſhe was 
te ſure in ſuch good company was intolerable, and 
* could only proceed from our vaſt ſtupidity and 
cc monſtrous ignorance of the world,” 

My friend, as well as myſelf, being heartily tired 
of their converſation, we diſcharged the coach, and 
took a chaife the remaining part of our journey. 


As we proceeded, I could not t help congratulating 


myſelf 
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myſelf on being thus freed from the impertinence 
of my late companions; eſpecially when my friend 
made the following obſervations on the folly of 
eſtimating a man's character by the number of 
words he utters in a public or mixed company. 


< I have frequently wondered, fir, (ſaid he) that 
people who do not appear deſtitute of common 
ſenſe, ſhould deem occaſional ſilence an indication 
of weak intellects, and meaſure a man's under- 
ſtanding merely by the number of his words. 


« Were this allowed to be a juſt criterion, we 
might readily admit our late companions among 
the claſs who poſſeſs the greateſt abilities. But theſe 
inceſſant talkers ſeem ignorant that, while they 
burden others with their impertinence, they are 
laying a tax on themſelves too heavy for human 
beings to ſuſtain. Senſe and wiſdom are articles 
ſo ſcarce in the commerce of the tongue, that no 
individual poſſeſſes a ſtock ſufficient to diſtribute 
them in every company, and on all occaſions. 
Men of real abilities and knowledge are ſo diffi- 
dent of themſelves, ſo conſcious of the difficulty 
there is in talking ſenſibly and wiſely on any ſub- 
ject long together, that in general their words are 
fewer than thoſe of others. All converſation that 
e as 
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has not a tendency to entertain the imagination, 
inform the underſtanding and the judgment, or to 
improve the mind, is, to all ſenſible perſons, un- 
profitable, tedious, and diſguſting. 


ce The paſſion for talking immoderately ariſes 
either from ſelf-conceit, or inconſideration; a high 
opinion of themſelves, and a mean one of thoſe they 
converſe with. Theſe are all indications of a lit- 
tle mind, in which pride occupies the place of 
| modeſty and good ſenſe. Did they but give 
themſelves the time and trouble of hinking before 
they ſpeak, they would not utter ſo much folly. 
Could they but ſee the motley figure their conver- 
ſation would make on paper, I think they muſt re- 
ceive ſuch full conviction of its abſurdity as would 
check their ardour, and teach them to be leſs ridi- 
culous in future. They would, on a retroſpection, 
be convinced of their own inſignificance, and learn 
to practiſe that ſilence which the vanity of their 
own hearts have led them to deſpiſe in others, 


In the courſe of my obſervation I have re- 
marked, that perſons who poſſeſs moſt ſenſe and 
nowledge are the moſt cautious of diſcovering it 
in common company. They ſeek not to ſhine out 
of their proper ſphere; and are generally ſparing 

C of 
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of their diſcourſe in public. Such diſplay not 
their knowledge through oſtentation © to make the 
cc unlearned ſtare,” but reſerve it for thoſe who 
are qualified to receive it with advantage and 
pleaſure, and repay it with intereſt, They have 
no pleafure in the common inſignificant chit-chat 
of the vulgar, where mere common-place ſounds 
are reverberated from one ſolid head to another, 
without exciting ideas or increaſing knowledge; 


but when they cannot retreat from this penance, 


are content to ſuffer in ſilence, By theſe means 


they preſerve their ſentiments, till occaſions offer 
wherein they may be communicated with advan- 


tage and pleaſure both to themſelves and others. 


« The mind, like the body, muſt concoct and 
digeſt what it receives before it can be really be- 
nefited or benefit others by it. There is more 
advantage gained in filence and reflection than 


little minds can comprehend, Sentiments and 


ideas which are received without thought, and 


| bolted out on every occaſion unmatured by re- 


flection and judgment, are like © the crackling of 
« thorns under a pot;” they are noiſy, and may 
flaſh for a moment, without animating, and then 


ink and expire in ſmoke and darkneſs. 


« The 
es 
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The mind that is collected within itſelf, and 
feeds on its own ſtock, will neither thirſt after, 
nor reliſh, that vulgar vapid aliment, which floats 
on the impertinent tongues of the common throng. 


— 


« It is a kind of food, which reaſon cannot par- 
take of, nor ſenfe approve. But thoſe ſuperficial 
minds, who have no entertainment within them- 
ſelves, who are indebted to the news of the day, 
or the puerile converſation of every one they meet 
for ſubſiſtence, are truly in a very pitiable ſitua- 
tion. They verify the words of the Oriental 
moraliſt: „A fool is full of words, but the heart 
“e proclaimeth fooliſhneſs, while a prudent man 
ce concealeth knowledge.” 
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GM HAPPINESS, 


Alas! where ſhall we find 
Some ſpot to real happineſs-confin'd ? 


Goldſmith's Traveller 
: Ac; 
— penſive enquiry has not been confined 
to the breaſt of the ingenious Poet from 
whom my motto is taken. In the hours of diſ- 


appointment and adverſity, it has been the gene- 
ral language of mankind. Beings who poſſeſs 


faculties capable of enjoyment unattainable in the 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence, naturally extend their 
ideas to a better life, This longing after ſomething 
unpoſſeſſed, is the with of eyery mind conſcious of 
its immortality, | 


But the complaint frequently ſprings from 
Cauſes of an inferior nature. It has often ariſen 
from real, and itil] oftener from imaginary, infeli- 
city. This hath been often increaſed, and ſome- 
times wholly proceeds from making a falſe eſti- 
mation of human happineſs. Men are apt to 
place an higher value on every bleſſing not in their 
poſſeſſion than on thoſe which they enjoy. The 
= proſpect 
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proſpect of every diſtant good is embelliſhed with 


charms which loſe their luſtre on a nearer approach, 
or pall with familiarity. | | 


It is not unuſual with us to imagine the condi- 
tion of others preferable to our own: we change 
our ſituation, but find not the happineſs we ex- 
pected; and yet remain unconvinced of our folly. 
We purſue, vainly purſue, the phantoms which the 
ſervor of hope raiſes in the diſtempered imagina- 
tion, although diſappointment attend us at every 
ſtep, and mock every endeayour. We either 
find the objects of our wiſhes recede in propor- 
tion to our adyances towards them, or that, if 
gained, they prove inadequate to our expectations. 


One of the moſt deceitful bubbles, that ever 
danced before the eye of human vanity, is Wealth. 
It glitters at a diſtance, and appears replete with 
ill the requiſites eſſential to earthly felicity. It 
attracts the attention of numbers from every other 
object, and kindles in the breaſts of its votaries an 
inextinguiſhable thirſt to acquire it. By weak 
minds it is conſidered as the ſummum bonum of 
ſublunary bleſſings, and therefore, in the attain- 
ment of it, ſuch think to exclude every want, to 
enjoy every ſatisfaction, 

9 But 
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14 On Happineſs. 

But alas! wealth often flies before the purſuer; 
and, in the end, leaves him tired, languid, and 
diſappointed. To ſome indeed ſhe grants her fa- 
vours with peculiar liberality: but are theſe in 
« ſpot to real happineſs confined?” No furely: 
they find, by unprofitable experience, that the en- 
joyments derived from riches fall far ſhort of their 
expectations. 


Riches are not able to confer that happineſs 
they promiſe; or to avert thoſe evils which they 
are ſuppoſed to cure. They ſeldom fill the graſp 
of avarice, or limit the licentiouſneſs of deſire. 
They are inſufficient to guard the avenues through 
which afflictions enter: to 2 

<« The branch that blooms with vegetable gold, 
Death pays no _ 


The poſſeſſion of wealth en wants not 
leſs numerous than thoſe we complain of in a ſtate 


', of poverty. They are indeed different in kind, but 
not leſs deſtructive of that felicity we vainly ſeek 
for in this imperfect ſtate of being. We are apt 
to conclude, that thoſe are exempt from unhappi- 


neſs on whom proſperity beams her radiance :— 
In the erring eſtimation of ſuperficial minds, 
8 their lines are caſt in pleaſant places; but a little 

reflection 
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reflection will convince us, that they often are 
e encompaſſed with many ſorrows.” View thoſe who 
have free acceſs to the temple of riches, and you 
will not find them happier than other men. They 
not only feel numerous warts increaſing with their 
acquiſitions; but are often a prey to ſtill more 
numerous fears, ariſing from thoſe very poſſeſſions 
to which men in humbler ſtations are ſtrangers, 
Some find their deſires ſtrengthened by the increaſe 
of their poſſeſſions: the more they inherit the more 
unbounded is their graſp. Were it poſſible for 
ſuch to accumulate all the treaſures of the earth, 
they would ſtill be unſatisfied, and, like Alexander, 
weep becauſe there was no other world within their 
reach to plunder. Others, who appear contented 
with their preſent poſſeſſions, are not leſs unhappy. 
Men cannot eſſentially poſſeſs more than they en- 
Joy: the reſt, like a cypher on the left hand of a 
figure, is of no value, unprofitable as to any uſeful 
purpoſe. It is only a barren ſplendor, which, like 
the glare of a comet, may indeed ſhine at a diſ- 
tance, and create awe in vulgar minds; but affords 
no warmth to invigorate him who gazes upon it. 
The poſſeſſor may contemplate it with barren ad- 
miration, but cannot render it ſubſervient to the 
uſeful purpoſes of life. Such, therefore, who pof- 
{eſs more wealth than 1s ſufficient to furniſh their 

reaſonable 
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16 On Happineſs. 


reaſonable wants, are generally employed in a la- 
borious ſearch after pleaſures yet untaſted, in 
which they hope to find an increaſe of happineſs, 


In * they : are diſappointed: 


Thete is 88 one Gures of refined pleaſure, 
which the enjoyment of wealth affords to a rational 
mind. The extenſion of help to the helpleſs, of 
relief to miſery, and of comfort to thoſe who dweil 
in the vale of adverſity, are employments in which 
we feel the pureſt ſatisfaction. To awaken joy in 
countenances ſtrongly marked with the gloom of 
ſorrow, is attended with the moſt refined ſenſa- 
tions of delight, and attunes the ſoul to harmony. 
This is the nobleſt uſe to which wealth can be ap- 
plied; the eſſential end for which heaven has diſ- 
penſed it. But, amongſt the great and opulent, 
how few there are who exerciſe themſelves in ſuch 
a courſe of benevolence and virtue! How few 
whoſe minds are ſufficiently elevated to ſeek for the 
ſatisfaction ariſing from a conduct fo truly eſti- 
Wave | 5 1 85 


7 


* 


The generality of the rich ſpend their time and 
ſubſtance in a courſe of falſely eſtimated pleaſure, 
which, while it affords a momentary gratification 
to ſeme deſires, creates others more difficult to ſa- 
1 tisfy. 


On Happineſs. t7 
| tisfy. Every indulgence of the paſſions beyond 
the limits of reaſon and temperance either excites 
the appetite for more criminal enjoyment, or cloys 
with a languid ſatiety, Theſe are effects equally 
deſtructive of true happineſs. In this dilemma the 
mind of a man of pleaſure is perpetually toſſed 
like a veſſel without a rudder in the fury of a ſtorm, 
Still hurried along by the gales of paſſion, he pur- 
ſues ſomething yet untried, which he ſuppoſes 
more capable of conferring happineſs; but this 
when attained leaves him equally difſatisfied, and 
at a e from true felicity. 


Thu s, through the diverſifyed paths of error, 
men purſue, with unremitting ardour, that happi- 
neſs, which, for want of a better regulated judg- 
ment, they cannot attain; till, tired with reiterated 
diſappointments, they quit the ſtage of liſe, and 
their fruitleſs ſearch together. 


ic woild be a mark of wii us, to conſi- 
der ſuch examples as proper objects for our inſtruc- 
tion. Viewed in this light, they may be uſeful 
warnings, and teach us to avoid the folly ſo 
ſtrongly exhibited in their conduct. Let their er- 
rors and conſequent diſappointments excite others 
| ND "= W 
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18 On Happmeſs. 


to purſue a different plan;—a plan more aner 
to be n with ſucceſs, | 

. ſubſtantial baten þ is not the pro- 
duce of a terreſtrial ſoil. While we tread the 
paths of human life, and are incompaſſed with hu- 
man frailties, the avenues through which happi- 
neſs beams on the ſoul, will not in a ſufficient 
degree ſatisfy or fill up our intellectual capa- 
cities: but ſtill ſuch a portion of it is within 
our reach as will render this. ſtate of exiſtence eaſy 
and tranquil, The Sovereign Lord and Gover- 
nor of univerſal nature has wiſely ordained, that, 
amidſt the higheſt gratifications we can enjoy in 


this world, ſome alloy ſhould be experienced. By 


theſe means the mind is led to aſpire after the at- 
tainment of that more perfect bliſs, which, in the 


\ wiſe determinations of his counſel, we were 


formed to enjoy, when time and its 
ſcenes alt © terminate for ever. 


'The . on 1 this ſuperior happineſs is 
declared by the voice of wiſdom to be attainable, : 


are ſuch as, if complied with, will tend greatly to 


the increaſe of our preſent felicity. We are told 
in the volume of ſacred truth, that «© Godlineſs is 
* profitable to all things; having the promiſe of 

| ce the 
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ec the. life that now is, and alſo of that which is to 
ce come. The experience of wiſe and good 
men in all ages has proved its validity. The 
more we withdraw our affections from periſhing 
delights, and endeavour to fix them on celeſ- 
tial objects, the more acute, pure, and refined, 
will our perceptions be of preſent pleaſures. They 
will not be purſued to ſatiety, or abuſed with a 
wanton 6 ingratizedes 


Thoſe joys, which the viſible creation affords, 
will not be relied upon as a ſubſtantial laſting 
good, but rather conſidered as the lower ſteps of 
that ladder by which we may aſcend from earth to 
heaven. By the © good things that are ſeen” and 
which we are favoured to enjoy here, we ſhall be 
excited to ſeek after © thoſe chat are inviſible,” in 
that ſtate where the aſpirations of hope will end in 
certainty ; and defire, in the complete fruition of 
eternal bleſſedneſs. | 


It is aioabeedly a mt of wiſdom in us to 
ſeek, by every prudent means, for the attainment of 
that happineſs which, in the wiſe order of Provi- 
; dence, we were formed to enjoy in the preſent life. 
Our paſſions are ever calling for freſh gratifica- 
tion; they are clamorous, and not eaſily ſilenced: 
8 D 2 oy but 
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but we know that, if indulged without reſtraint, 
they would ſoon precipitate us into irretrievable 
ruin. It is therefore the province of reaſon to re- 
gulate them, to curb the rovings of the will, and 
to point out thoſe boundaries of * which we 
ought never to pals, 


ce we thus ſubmit to her wiſe reſtrie- 
tions, the commotions in our breaſts will ceaſe; 
our defires will be circumſcribed; and, inſtead of 
repining at our lot, we ſhall be convinced the 
bleſſings we have received are infinitely beyond 
our deſerts. This ſenſe produces gratitude and 
humility, and thence ſpring true contentment and 
laſting peace: we are latisfied with thoſe bleſ- 
ſings which the munificent Author of our being 
has ſhowered down upon us, and are moſt folici- 
tous to make ſuitable returns for _m_ Wann 
_ 


In this diſpoſition of mind the pureſt happineſs 
of this life is found; and herein we are beſt capa- 
ble of becoming ſucceſsful candidates for that ſu- 
perior felicity which will be the portion of the 
wiſe and virtuous in the realms of ee 

and eternal life, 


On 


8 1a 


On CALMN Ess and EQUANIMITY. 


\ALMNESS and evenneſs of temper are the 

effect of true wiſdom, well- regulated paſſi- 

ons, and an extenſive comprehenſion of the nature 
of things. 

Tacitus, in his character of Agricola, ſays, that 
he received from prudence one of the moſt excel- 
lent privileges man can enjoy, viz. © that of not 
te being puffed up with the moſt unexpected ſuc- 
« ceſs, but preſerving,. on all occaſions, a ſoul 
4 ſuperior to his fortune,” 


The ſtrength of men's paſſions is various as their 
natural complexion and genius: and it requires 
no ſmall experience in the beſt and moſt profitable 
of all ſciences, the knowledge of ourſelves, to regu- 
late, and keep them in proper ſubordination : this 
however is efſentially neceſſary to the attainment 
of equanimity. By a ſucceſsful endeavour to 
moderate the impetuoſity of deſire, we are beſt 
able to bear the ſhocks of ill ane or fps 
pointment. | 


Horace, 
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22 On Calmneſs and Equanimity. 


Horace, in an epiſtle to one of his friends, re- 
preſents moderation of temper as the baſis of human 
felicity. It is doubtleſs an acquirement productive 
of the moſt ſolid advantages. There 1s no ſtation 
in life wherein its good effects do not appear. It 
is conſtancy of diſpoſition which ſuſtains the van- 
quiſhed, and completes the hero. There is more 
true glory in bearing either good or evil fortune 
with moderation and evenneſs of temper, than in 
eaining victories, or ruling over empires. How 
much, and how juſtly, has Socrates been admi- 
red for receiving the ſentence of his death with 
mildneſs, and undergoing it with ſerenity! How 
greatly has Brutus been applauded for beholding 
with a ſteady magnanimity the execution of his 
ſons, when juſtice and the Roman ſafety ae 


that ſacrifice ! 


But if evenneſs of temper be of ſuch conſe- 
quence to men in reſpect to the reputation of their 
characters, much more does it contribute to their 
ſafety and peace. The minds of ſome men, like 
ſhallow waters, are ruffled with every breeze ; but 
he, who by the exerciſe of prudence and philoſo- 
phy has ſo reſtrained and moderated his temper as 
not to be diſcompoſed with trifles, enjoys far more 
Bon than thoſe who, by giving the reins to 

- their 
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their paſſions, are elated or dapreſted by every 
fortunate o or diſaſtrous event. 


It is true ſome bleſſings oe at leaſt events ſo 
termed) are of ſuch a magnitude, that they over- 
power the underſtanding and judgment, and for a 
time tranſport thoſe, to whoſe lot they fall, 
beyond the proper uſe of their ſenſes, 


Epaminondas, the noble Theban General, as 
ſoon as he had obtained the battle of Leuctra, and 
foreſaw the importance of his victory, could not 
reſtrain himſelf from ſhewing/ the moſt extrava- 
gant demonſtrations of joy. But when reaſon and 
reflection came to his aid, he quickly corrected 
himſelf, and the next day appeared in old cloaths, 
and in a ſervile manner: this induced one of his 
friends to aſk him the reaſon of ſuch change: I 
edo penance to day (ſaid he) for that irrational 
* Joy I 3 We 1 


In adverſity; nwderacdin does not only beet 
us from contempt, but frequently aſſiſts us in find- 
ing remedies for our greateſt mis fortunes. A per- 
ſon in diſtreſs, who reſigns himſelf a voluntary 
captive to the dominion of ſorrow, and contem- 
plates no other ſcenes but thoſe of his own miſery, 

doubles 
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doubles the weight of his ill fortune, and makes 
that a perpetual, which prudence might have ren- 
dered only a temporary, affliction. 


Inſtances explain things of this ſort more agree- 
ably, if not more fully, than the moſt finiſhed lec- 
tures. I will therefore preſent one to the reader 
which I lately met with in the Chineſe hiſtory, and 
the recollection of which gave birth | ta the fore- 
going! obſervations, - 


There was a'certain Abe 105 a midpinte in 
chat empire, who, out of regard to a particular 
friend of his, made him Chief Juſtice of the city 
where he reſided. It happened that this Inten- 
dant, on a ſudden, became inacceſſible, and, under 
pretence of indiſpoſition, would neither do buſi- 
neſs, nor be ſeen. The Chief Juſtice was ex- 
tremely concerned at this behaviour; he came 
often to his houſe, but was denied admittance: at 
laſt, however, it was granted; and on entering, 


he found the Intendant in a very melancholy poſ- 
ture, he therefore intreated his friend not to con- 
ceal from him the real cauſe of his affliction. For 
a while the Intendagt reſiſted the intreaties of his 
kind viſitant; but at laſt told him he had loſt the 

Imperial ſeal out of his cabinet, which yet re- 


mained 
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mained locked, and had no marks of violence 
upon it; and was thereby diſabled from doing any 
thing, and cut off from all hopes of recovering 
this neceſſary inſtrument of his office. The Chief 
Juſtice bade him keep up his ſpirits, and, inſtead 
of deſpairing, apply the great abilities he was 
known to poſſeſs in contriving ſome means to get 
the ſeal again. The Intendant ſighed, and ſaid it 
was impoſſible. The Chief Juſtice aſked him, if 
he had any potent enemy? Yes, ſaid the Inten- 
dant, the Governor of this city bears a ſtrong an- 
tipathy to me, becauſe a friend of his miſſed the 
employment I now hold. Very well, ſaid the 
Chief Juſtice, then I have thought of a method to 
ſet all this matter right; do you cauſe the moſt 
valuable of your effects to be brought into your 
inner apartment, and, as ſoon as they are ſafe, let 
the outward court of your palace be ſet on fire: 
the Governor, as it is his duty, will be forced to 
come to your affiſtance; as foon as he appears, 
deliver him the cabinet in which the ſeal was pla- 
ced; if it was he who cauſed it to be ſtolen, he 
will be glad to reſtore it, and at all events the 
blame will lie at his door, not yours. The Inten- 
dant inſtantly purſued his friend's ſcheme: the fire 
drew the Governor thither, as they expected; the 
cabinet was delivered to him in a ſeeming fright; 
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ind the next day, when the danger was over, the 
Intendant ſending for it again, found the ſeal re- 
placed; for the Governor, finding himſelf over- 
reached, wiſely compounded, by thus returning 
the ſeal, for the fraud he had committed in pro- 
euring it. Thus the calmneſs of the Chief Juſtice 
proved a remedy, Where a man of ſuperior parts, 
but without equanimity, would have reſigned 
every hope, and abandoned himſelf to deſpair. 


There are numerous other advantages which 
reſult from the exerciſe of moderation and equa- 
nimity. It enables the wealthy to diſtinguiſh 
between liberality and waſte, magnificence and 
profufion. It gives the man of narrow income 
opportunity to ſupply by ceconomy what fortune 
has denied him; it reſtrains the courageous from 
hazarding their lives on trifling occaſions; and 
furniſhes the timid with expedients to conceal the 
imbecillity of their nature. It forbids men in 
power to revenge thoſe injuries which are done 
them through envy, and checks the anger of thoſe 
in low circumſtances, who would otherwiſe impro- 
perly reſent the wrongs they ſuffer from the great. 


Thus in each ſex, in every ſtation, rank, and age, 
calmneſs and compoſure of mind is the ſource of 


true 
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true tranquility, the great palladium of ſafety and 
of peace. It excites love, baniſhes fear, and eſta» 
bliſhes reſpect. It tranſmits to future ages the 
character of wiſe, as the juſt deſcription of each 
who poſſeſſes and cultivates it, And although jt 
may not raiſe the admiration of the public ſo high 
as ſome more ſhining qualities of the ſoul, yet it is 
ſometimes capable of ſurprizing, though-in a gen- 
tle manner, as appears from the following Kory of 
the Emperor Gallienus, with which 1 all con- 
dude this eſſay:— | 


It ſeems there were in thoſe days as well as the 
preſent, traders who valued money more than pro- 
Bity, and thought large gains might atone for the 
moſt iniquitous fraud. A man of this ſtamp, who 
dealt in jewels, found means to be introduced to 
the Empreſs, and ſold her a ſet of ſtones, rich in 
ſhew, but of little value; being in reality no bet- 
ter than coloured glaſs. This fraud, though con- 
certed with all imaginable addreſs, was by ſome 
means diſcovered, and the merchant of fictitious 

gems dragged to the public tribunal. 


The Emperor, after hearing the charge, and 
examining the proofs, adjudged him to be expoſed 
to a lion; and the people, ever greedy of blood, 

a E2 © ran 
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ran in crouds to behold the execution. When he 
came into the area of the dens of lions, he was pla- 
ced in the center by himſelf. The guards with- 
drew, the people gazed, and the trembling wretch, 
overwhelmed with horror, ſtood expecting his fate. 
On a ſudden a door opened, and out came a cock, 
which, after two or three ſtrides, fell to crowing 
and clapping his wings; immediately followed a 
cryer, who made open proclamation in the follow- 
ing terms; © Behold, O Romans, the juſtice of your 
Emperor! This man, wha made no conſcience of 
* deceiving in his trade, is now deceived himſelf.” 


Who will deny that this act of lenity deſerved far 


greater praiſe, than if juſtice had been allowed to 
take place in all its ſeverity? 
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o COMPOSITIO N; 
AND THE TOO FREQUENT. 


USE OF EPITHETS. 


FO write with correctneſs and elegance is not 
1 To eaſy a taſk as the generality of writers 
imagine. It requires not only a conſiderable ſhare 
of learning, and a general knowledge of men and 
things, but a taſte and judgment to which few 
can juſtly lay claim. Men who poſſeſs a warm 
imagination and a lively fancy, ſeldom want ideas 
or words to expreſs them in, but are often defici- 
ent in the ſevere and painful labour of rejefting 
ſuch as are either improper or unneceſſary. Gay 
imagery, flowery expreſſions, and ſounding epi- 
thets, are apt to captivate the minds of young 

readers, and inexperienced writers. Hence it is, 
that many of the latter inſenſibly acquire a gaudy 
flatulent ſtyle, remote from true eloquence, and 
as devoid of the graces of chaſte compoſition, as 
the daubings of a ſign-poſt painter are to the cor- 
rect but animated touches of a Correggio, or a 
TR. 


This 
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This mode of writing ſeems to have been intro- 
duced by the publication of Mr. Hervey's Medi- 
tations. ' The death of Abel, Noah, and other 
tranſlations from the German and Aſiatic langua- 
ges fucceeded them; which, together with divers 
publications of Dr. Harwood's, greatly contri- 
buted to eftabliſh a falſe taſte in literature. For 


a while they had numerous readers. The infec- 


tion ſpread wide, and, although it might not injure 
the morals, it perverted the judgments of thoſe 
who caught it. Among writers diſtinguiſhed only 
by a poverty of true taſte and genius, many imi- 
tated them. The gaudy tinſel with which theſe 
publications abound catch the attention of ſuper- 
F cial minds much ſooner than the chaſte and truly 
elegant Gain of our beſt authors. | 


What * have been the ee had 
not ſome men of correct taſte and judgment 
checked their career, it is not eaſy to determine: 
perhaps the energy and ſtrength of our language 
might ſoon have been frittered down into a mot- 
ley jargon of unmeaning ſounds, in like manner 
as the ſtrong powers of harmony, awakened by 
Handel and Correlli, appear now to be exchan- 
ging for the effeminate tweedling of modern 
Italian compoſition. 

Epithets 
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Epithets too freely applied enfeeble our lan- 
guage, by multiplying words without enlarging 
our ideas. When improper, they debaſe it: yet 
it is poſſible to reject them with too much ſeverity. 


Swift has been called the pureſt, and moſt cor- 
rect of all Engliſh authors: but to me his ſtile is 
not ſo pleaſing as that of many other writers. He 
has a corre& coldneſs, which wants animation. 
He is always chaſte, but feldom ſublime. His 
ſtile rarely offends, but is often deficient in the 


power of pleaſing. He appeals to the judgment, 


without warming the heart, or intereſting the paſ- 
ſions; and where his writings are not enlivened by 
the acumen of wit or ſatire, they ſoon become te- 
dious. This is not the caſe with the works of 
Steele, Addiſon, Arbuthnot, and many other of 
his cotemporaries. Swift's ſtile may be compared 
to a highly-finiſhed Grecian ſtatue—their's to the 
ſame ſtatue animated with Promethean heat. 


Superficial readers are caught with the tuneful 
| cadence, and pomp of deſcription, which ſoothe 
the ear, and glares in the pious pages of a Hervey, 
while ſometimes it murmurs as the liquid lapſe of 
a ſoftly- flowing ſtream; ſometimes ſwells indig- 
nant like an impetuous torrent foaming down a 
_ crags 
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craggy precipice. The one lulls, the other afto- 


niſhes; without improving the judgment, or en- 
larging the underſtanding. 


But no man of true taſte turns away ſatiated 
from the natural imagery, ſimplicity, and claſſic 
elegance, of an Addiſon, or a Melmoth, a Robert- 
ſon, a Hurd, a Blair, or a Gibbon. In their 
compoſitions the pure and ſimple ſhades of nature 
are beautifully blended, and imperceptibly melt 
into each other, while (as an elegant writer expreſ- 
ſes it) © the {kill of the artiſt ſeems loſt in the 
e beauty of the workmanſhip.” 


It is with books as with the faireſt part of the 
viſible creation: a certain plainneſs and neatneſs 


of dreſs, and fimple elegance of manners, render 


a woman infinitely more attractive and engaging 


than the glare of paint, the profuſion of gay ap- 
parel, and the airs of coquetry. Theſe may dazzle 


the eye for a moment, but reach not the heart. 


Having written thus far, fleep waved his ebon 
ſcepter over me, and the pen dropped from my 
hand. Imagination was however ill active, and I 
ſeemed to be fitting in a room with a committee 
of the e Reviewers, who were engaged 


in 
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in criticiſing a modern publication, which ſhall be 
nameleſs. Suddenly, a ſhort effeminate being, 
puffed up with wind like an inflated bladder, 
waddled up to the table, and delivering in a ſealed 
paper, retired. The Chairman broke the - ſeal, 
and finding it addreſſed to the re, read a8 
follows :— 


« To the MonTaLy REVIZWIRS. 


* The Humble Petition of EPITHETS. 


—_ 


e Honourable and Erudite Gentlemen, | 


« WITH the moſt profound veneration we 


humbly addreſs you, and beg leave to lay our de- 
plorable caſe before you, ſecretly hoping, that in 
your great wiſdom, and tender mercy, you will 
freely grant us a full, fair, patient hearing, and 
kindly condeſcend graciouſly to afford us that 
pleaſing redreſs we ſubmiſlively EAVES. at Nur 
learned and ſcientific bands. 


«We have for ſome years paſt had infinite reaſon 
to fear that our acceptable reception among per- 
ſons of fine taſte and ſublime genius was increa- 
ſingly leſſening. Some of our inveterate enemies, 
ſuch as the chaſte and elegant Melmoth and Blair; 


F me. 
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the animated Robertſon and Gibbon; the ſenten- 
tious Hume, Hurd, and Ferguſon; the judicious 
Dean Tucker, and argumentative Beattie ; have 
almoſt baniſhed us from their ſimple pages. Theſe. 
ſelf-ſufficient authors deſpiſe our friendly aſſiſt- 
ance, and in their naked writings comply literally 
with the reſtrictions impoſed on evidences in pub- 
lic courts of judicature, in © telling the truth, the 
ce whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” The 
contempt with which we have been treated by 
theſe writers, and the neglect ſhewn us by 
others, who once kindly admitted our ready 
aid to fill up a barren hiatus of thought, clearly 
convince us of their ungrateful ingratitude, 


4 With grievous ſorrow, and ſorrowful grief, 
we deeply deplore our forlorn fate, and ſecretly 
mourn in melancholy muſings the memory of our 


dear departed friends and protectors. They ap- 


proved us, loved us, cheriſhed us, and called in 
our friendly aid in every flowing, every lulling 
line — flowing tuneful as the melodious voice of 


ſolemn ſong—lulling as the liſtleſs lay of r 
inſipidity. 


“ From the great, eſſential, and eminent ſhare 
we had i in 3 up their rich pages, many young 
writers 
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\. writers conſidered us, and we began to conſider 


ourſelves, abſolutely neceſſary to all authors. 
Many of thoſe ephemeron literati, who feebly 
flutter in the mild morning, droop beneath the 
fierce fervors of ſultry noon, and die with the chil- 
ling damps of cold evening on the direful deci- 
five day of publication, eagerly enliſted us in their 
ſervice. Sometimes our toil was hard. Some- 
times we have kindly filled up a wide ſpace, which, 
without our friendly aid, the coſtive writer muſt 
have left a perfect vacuum. Sometimes, cruelly 


crouded in a lame line, we had ſcarcely room to 
to breathe with freedom, 


« Our 9 became at length ſo conſpicu- 
ouſly eminent, that, for a ſhort ſeries of revolving 
years, every thrumming muſe, and addle-brained 
authorling without any muſe at all, conſtantly 
courted us with arduous ſolicitude. They freely 
owned, that without our kind aid they were unable 
to furniſh either tuneful odes, piouſly dull rhapſo- 
dies, metaphyſical ſyſtems, ſublime contempla- 
tions, or modern diſcourſes for the pulpit. But, 
alas! the ſhort-lived pleaſing ſcene is changed, 
Sinceourabove-named, cruel, inyeterate, relentleſs 
enemies have refuſed us admiſſion into their works, 
many others begin to look: ſhy upon, and negle& 
LN Fs us. 
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vs. Like half-ſtarved Spitalfield weavers, we are 
now moſt of us our of employment, and hardly 
dare ſhew our heads in good company. 


t Therefore, the fervent prayer of our peaceable 
petition to your reſpectable reverences is, that in 
order to re- inſtate us in our late conſpicuous ſitu- 
ation in the illuſtrious works of learned authors, 
you will graciouſly give us all due and proper en- 
eouragement. We know not of any way ſo likely 
to recover our loſt reputation, as to gain admiſſion 
into your work: and therefore moſt humbly, ſolici- 
touſly, and paſſionately, crave employment at your 


honourable board as a corps-de-reſerve on occa- 


ſion; and with conſtant, uniform, arduous, inceſ- 
ſant prayers for your increaſing ſucceſs, beg leave 
to have the high honour of ſubmiſſively ſubſcri- 
bing ourſelves, 


« Your Reverences' neglected, but 


« Humble Petitioners, 


«<EPITHETS.” 


Difference 


ol 


Difference between PRECEPT and PRACTICE. 


If parts delight thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The greateſt, wiſeſt, meaneſt of mankind. 


Let modeſt Fofter, if he pleaſe, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well; 
A fimple Quaker, or a Quaker's wife, 
If not exceed in doctrine, yet in life, 
| | | Pop E. 


A learned and ingenious Doctor Johnſors 
1 has obſerved, in one of his eſſays, that 
« though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee, and ſhew the 
ce folly of terreſtrial hopes, fears, and deſires, yet 
« every hour will give proof that he never felt it.” 

A little acquaintance with the world will 
evince the truth of this remark,—a truth which 
opens a large field for contemplation. Practice 
ſeldom keeps pace with theory: the latter may be 
eaſily attained, but the former requires a vigorous 
exertion of the mind. From a deficiency of prac- 
tice in ſome who have attained a large ſhare of 
theoretic and ſpeculative knowledge, men of nar- 


row 
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row ſentiments and weak underſtandings have of- 


ten exclaimed, with more zeal than wiſdom, againſt 
ſpeculation and theory. But ſuch ſhould conſider, 
that although people may ſtop ſhort at theory, and 
neglect practice, yet there can be no right practice 
without ſome knowledge in theory. 


In proportion to the ſtrength and cultivation of 


men's faculties is their uſefulneſs when they apply 


themſelves to practiſe the precepts of wiſdom and 
virtue. A man of ſmall abilities may become a 
good member of civil ſociety, by acting pro- 


perly in his own little circle of duties; but thoſe 


of enlarged and well-cultiyated minds only are 
capable of hecoming eminently uſeful, and ſtand- 
ing forth the illuſtrious inſtructors of mankind. 


But it is much to be lamented, 3 men's ac- 


tions ſhould fo rarely correſpond with thoſe prin- 


ciples and maxims in which they profeſs to believe, 
whenever ſuch principles and maxims claſh with 
their intereſts or paſſions. The ſpring of all action 
hes. in the will, which, in order to be free, muſt be 
capable of a wrong as well as a right direction. 
The will is generally more influenced by ſenſa- 
tion and the paſſions than by reaſon and juſt reflec- 
tion. The CUT of human paſſions often diſ- 
. orders 
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orders and puts to flight the beſt regulated forces 
of the underſtanding and judgment. 


The judgment may indeed aſſent to many pro- 
poſitions as true and reaſonable, which ſeldom 
make impreſſions on the will ſtrong enough to re- 
gulate its falſe bias, and direct its operation on the 
paſſions in ſuch a manner as to * proper 
action. 


Many men have inveſtigated with ſuccesful 
diligence almoſt every ſubje& within the reach of 
the human intellect. Their minds, by conſtant 
application to ſtudy, are enriched with the moſt 
valuable treaſures of ſcientific knowledge. Yet 
ſome of theſe are as inconſiſtent in their conduct, 
as great ſlaves to their paſſions, and as deſtitute of 
real virtue, as the illiterate and unenlightened 
vulgar, 


I mean not to ranſack the ſecret chambers of 
the tomb for examples; or expoſe to freſh 1gno- 
miny, by reciting them, the names of thoſe who 
are now removed beyond the reach of our cenſure 
or praiſe. This taſk is as unneceſſary as it would 
be painful. Among thoſe of equal eminence for 
abilities and learning in the preſent times, ſome 
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may be found whoſe practical characters exhibit 
ce darkneſs viſible.- 


Many others, leſs criminal both in principle and 
conduct, are deviating as widely from the paths of 
rectitude and virtue as thoſe 

«© Whoſe ſouls proud ſcience never taught to ſtray” 


in ha fields of learning. When their paſſions ſo- 
licit for intemperate gratification, their boaſted 
ſuperiority vaniſhes, and while they have been 
unprofitably buſy in forming rules for others, 
they have neglected the more eſſential duty of a 
pros RG practice, 


Thus ſome men, whoſe eminent talents might 
have rendered them ſubſervient to the nobleſt pur- 
poſes, have too often demonſtrated the inefficacy 
of their own acquirement in properly-influencing 
their own conduct. Their learning and ſkill in 
philoſophy and ſcience has not rendered them 
better men: they have not filled up their various 
ſtations in ſocial and domeſtic life with greater 
propriety than the vulgar. This is a convincing 
proof, that great abilities and extenſive learning, 
merely, are neither effentially neceſſary nor ſuffi- 
cient of themſelves to conſtitute men good mo- 
raliſts or real chriſtians, | = 

. | \ Let 
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Let it not however be thought that I contemn 
or deſpiſe fine talents or the advantages of a libe- 
ral education, although it is not my lot to poſſeſs 

the one, or to have been favoured with the other. 
On the contrary, far be it from me to degrade 
them. It is only the abuſe of them that I deplore 
and cenſure. They are advantages highly to be 
prized, and demand our gratitude; but they do 
not conſtitute either the ſummum bonum, or ſummum 
totum. Something ſtill more excellent is wanting 
to perfect the great end of our creation. Whoſo- 
ever reſts in theſe accompliſhments, without ſtri- 
ving to realize the true maxims of wiſdom in a 
conduct correſponding with the ſacred precepts of 
divine inſtruction, will in the end “ be weiglied in 
tlie balance, and found wanting.” It is not only 
neceſſary to know, but to practiſe in proportion to 
our knowledge, if we would become virtubus and 
uſeful members of civil and religious ſociety. As 
every day brings its ſhare of labour, ſo every ac- 
ceſſion of knowledge inlarges the ſphere of our 
duty. To perform this duty with propriety is to 
us of the greateſt importance. 
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It may indeed be alledged (and perhaps with 
ſome truth) that the worłs of many of the Literati, 
whoſe lives have exhibited a ſad reverſe of the 

3 maxims 
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maxims they taught, may extend their inftuence 
much farther than the actions of their authors. 
that they will ſurvive through ages, and enlighten 
regions which could receive no hurtful impreſſions 
from their practical imprudence and immorality. 
But when it is conſidered how apt the influence of 
bad example is to become more prevalent than 
that of bare precept, and how much greater the 
number is, who ſee their actions, than read their 
compoſitions, the argument vill loſe much of its 
force. Philarchus may preach like an angel, or 
write with the perſpicuity and elegance of a Tully; 
he may, on theſe accounts, be admired by many, 
and prove beneficial to ſome of his auditors and 
readers: but if the next day he quarrels with his 
neighbours, is ſeen drunk at a tavern, or ſwears 
profanely in public, every ſpectator ſees the impro- 
priety of, and is hurt by ſuch diſgraceful conduct. 
In this caſe, the learning, the abilities, the elo- 
quence, of Philarchus cannot repair the injury 
done by his actions. The fecret clue of cauſes and 
effects is infinitely diverſifyed, and reaches beyond 
the ken of the moſt penetrating eye. One bad ac- 
tion may imperceptibly extend its influence from 
wheel to wheel, till the whole macrocofin is difor- 
dered: it may give motion ſucceſſively to innu- 
merable latent ſprings which may not ceaſe to 
by | operate 
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operate for ages. It is the ſame in the moral as 
in the natural world; 


« Whatever link we ſtrike, 
« Tenth, or ten thouſandth, break the chain alike,” 


In our imperfect eſtimation of mankind, we 
are too apt to be biaſſed by the luſtre of exalted 
mental accompliſhments in favour of thoſe who 
_ poſſeſs them. But when it is conſidered that ſuch 
have greater opportunities than others of excel- 
ling in uſefulneſs and virtue; and that in all their 
miſconduct they act againſt ſtronger convictions 
than other men feel, the turpitude of their morals 
will receive an additional ſnade, and that venera- 

tion will decreaſe with which we haye been wont 
to view them. | 


The bulk of mankind, although not formed for 
entering into curious ſpeculations, or waking nice 
diſtinctions, can generally form a right judgment 
on matters of fact, and quickly diſcover impro- 
priety of conduct that falls under the cognizance 
of their ſenſes. Whenever, therefore, they ſee 
men who profeſs the moſt refined and elevated 
notions of virtue and vice; who can mark out 
their boundaries to an hair's-breadth; make the 
niceſt diſtinctions, and moſt accurate definitions; 

3 + _ when, 
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when, I ſay, theſe very men are led captive by 
their paſſions, gratifying every ſenſual appetite 
without reſtraint; actuated by ambition, cruelty, 
and revenge like the loweſt of the vulgar; and in 
their daily practice giving the He direct to the 
precepts they teach in public; how contemptible 
muſt be the idea formed of them and their fine 
pretences! We are immediately ready to exclaim 
on ſuch occaſions, . The voice is the voice of Jacob, 
ce but the hands are the hands of Eſau.” Common 
ſenſe will naturally conclude, either that the pre- 
cepts they teach are a ſolemn farce only calculated 
to keep the vulgar in awe, or that thoſe, whoſe 
pretences and practice thus widely diſagree, are 


far more criminal than men of * enlightened 
underſtandings. 


Theſe are conſiderations which ought, in an 
eſpecial manner, to have weight with all ſuch as 
undertake to inſtruct mankind either in the ſtation 
of authors or miniſters of every denomination. 


To ſuch they may be uſeful. The moſt excellent 


maxims of moral or religious truth loſe their force 
when they flow through impure channels. It is 
reaſonably expected that men who inſtruct others 
ſhould not deviate either ſo frequently or ſo widely, 
from the rules and practice of virtue, as thoſe who 

have 
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have not been favoured with ſo large a portion of 
light and knowledge. It is not enough for them to 
be negatively, they ought to be really and actively 
good, by becoming practical and bright examples 
in the diſcharge of every religious and ſocial 
obligation; and to lead as well as dire& others 
in the paths of righteouſneſs. If they are defici- 
ent in this important duty, a duty, which, from 
their office and ſtation becomes on them - peculi- 
arly obligatory, all their ſpecious pretenſions are 
but a kind of ſolemn mockery, and will only in- 
creaſe the weight of their condemnation at that 
period when every diſguiſe muſt be ſtripped off, 
and the heart diſcriminated at the bar of Him 
who judgeth righteoufly in the earth, and will render 
to every man a reward, not according to his pre- 
tences but his works, 


( 
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T TAIL beauteous SPRING! ſweet ſeaſon, kindly hail! 
1 I greet thy mild approach. Thou like a coy 

And tim'rous maid, haſt long withheld thy charms 

From our poſſeſſion, and by flow degrees 

Unveil'd thy beauteous face. O lovely ſtranger, 

Joyful we meet thee with exulting voice, 

And wide extend our long expecting arms 

T' embrace thy tender offspring! At thy approach 

Nature awakes, and, from the frigid arms 

Ol ice-clad winter ſtarting, ſmiles around. 


The Snow-drop, herald of thy beauteous train, 
Has ſpread her argent ſtandard, and proclaim'd 
That Thou, that Thou art near: Now quick ſucceed 
The humble Crocus, and bright Daffodil. 

The Primroſe, in whoſe eye the chryſtal tear 
Each morn ſtands lovely; and ſky. tinctur d Vi'let, 
Now uſn'ring in thy legions, ſcent the vale. 

Thy legions, numerous as the ſtars of heaven, 
And gay as Iris' bow, will ſoon adorn 

'Th' enamelled lap of Nature. In varied forms, 
In varied hues, the ſport of Nature's hand, 
Pleafing to every ſenſe, numerous they riſe 
Along the mountain's ſide, th' emboſom'd vale, 
The groves, the lawns, and newly-cultur'd fields. 


In 
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In this ſoft ſeaſon, when the air breathes balm, 

And ev'ry breeze bears incenſe on its wings; — 
When the ſlow-riſing Lark attunes her ſong, 

And Philomella chaunts her varying lay, 

In notes mellifluous ecchoing through the grove; 
Each ſenſe is wak'd to joy, and pleaſure reigns 
Through every part of nature. Every claſs 
Of ſenſitive exiſtence ſhares that joy, 

And feels the vivifying glow that ſhoots 

Through all their ſyſtems. Vegetation feels 
Nature's propelling pow'r. Warm'd by the ſun, 
The late ſtagnated ſap, now rarify'd, 3 
Burſts from its inmoſt channels, and protrudes 

The ſwelling buds, ſoft leaves, and pregnant flowers. 
The ſame fierce ray, which paints the cherry's cheek 

With deep vermillion, and the tulip's cup. 

And bright carnation, with the rainbow's hues, 
Pierces the mountain's womb, and deep pervades 
The beds of minerals. Hence the ſhapeleſs ore 
Receives it firmneſs, and the di'mond gains | 
Its ſparkling luſtre: hence the jaſper glows, 

And bright carbuncle flames. Beneath the wave 
Shoot forth, with leafleſs arms, the coral groves, 
And ſea ſhells harden into marble. There 
Myriads of beings ſport, of ſhape and ſize 
Aſtoniſhing to man. O! what extent 

Of thought can comprehend thy glorious works, 
O Source Divine! Protector, Parent, Friend 

Of all creation! Earth's contrafted ſpan, 

This little ſcene of thingy, a proſpeR yields, 
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At which, in deep amazement loſt, the mind 

Feels all her powers ſuſpended. But TH e 

Is boundleſs as that theatre of ſpace, 

Where ſcenes unnumber'd riſe and fpeak thy praiſe: : 
And, when the intellectual eye has rang'd 

Where twice ten-thouſand ſyſtems blaze on high, 
And circling worlds around their central ſuns 


Roll in harmonious order. — all ſhe views 
In proſpett, or in viſion contemplates, 


Is but a point, an atom, when comper'd 
With the unbounded univerle. 


In this mild ſeaſon, when the Gabing gales 
Sweep ſoftly o er the foliage, and expand 
The tumid flowers, © ſweet is the breath of morn,” 


And ſweet the notes of birds in blooming groves: 


Thick ſpring the herbs; the painted meadows ſmile; | 
Rejoice the ecchoing hills; the aſpiring trees, 
In-pureſt verdure clad, and bloſſoms gay, FP 
Wave with the gentleſt breeze. The inſe& tribes, 
That people every leaf, and plant, and flower, 

That croud the mantling pool—or with light wing 
Winnow in noon-tide blaze their eaſy way 

Through balmy æther—All, exulting, feel 


The bliſsful influence of returning Spring. 


Allur'd by thee, at ev'ning let me range 


The fragrant fields, and thought-inſpiring ſhades 


Sacred to contemplation. Here the mind, 
Delighted, wanders; and in converſe ſweet 


Communes with thy fair offspring, and aſcends 


From 
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From means to ends; to cauſes from effects; 
Till, riſing gradual up the ſcale of things, 


The intellectual eye, enraptured ſoars 
Above th' © Aonian Mount, and milky way. 


While thus, exploring Nature's ſcenes, the foul 
Drinks deep at Pleaſure's fount, and joy extends 
Through all her powers, and grateful tribute ſwells 

The hallow'd lay, in language wing'd with praiſe 
To Heav'n's Almighty Sire. He ſits enthron'd_ 
Above the higheſt heav'n; yet watches o'er 
His whole creation with a parent's eye, 

A more than parent's care; he ſtill ſurveys 
All beings, worlds; and, from his ſacred ſtores, 
Show'rs bleſſings, with munificence divine! 
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ON TN E 


USE AND ABUSE. OF MEN*' TALENTS. 


Progreſſive powers and faculties that riſe 

From earth's low. vale to graſp the golden ſkies, 
Though diſtant far from perfect, good, or fair, 
Claim the due thought, and aſk the grateful care. 


DR. LAxcHORNE. 


e is nothing more amiable and truly 

noble in human beings than to think mo- 
deſtly of themſelves, and charitably of each 
other; - to make uſe of every opportunity for re- 
fining their ideas, and improving their minds; — 
to entertain and cheriſh ſentiments of the Deity 
ſuited to his greatneſs, and the perfection of his 
attributes;—and to crown the whole by a corre- 
ſpondenr courſe of action. 


The little we are capable of knowing with cer- 
tainty, even reſpecting the objects moſt familiar 
to us, conveys a humiliating leſſon to the pride 
of man: while the numerous opportunities of im- 
provement that we enjoy, are ſo many incitements 

N to 
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to vigilance in the acquiſition of knowledge. The 
means of improving ourſelves and helping others 
are put into our hands; and we are entitled to 
eſteem or cenſure as we improve by, or neglect 


to uſe them. Indolence, in this part of the great 


buſineſs of human life, is criminal in proportion 
to our abilities to be uſeful, and to the claims 


ſociety has upon us for our aſſiſtance to repreſs 


evil, and promote that good from which ariſes 
its felicity. 71 25 


Every man is capable of being uſeful in ſome 
reſpects to others; and by his connection with ſo- 
ciety cannot ſtand an indifferent ſpectator. If he 
does not accelerate, he will retard ſome motion 
in the ſyſtem, and thereby increaſe its diſorder. 
He who, with talents capable of being employed 
to the ſervice of others, ſits down with views that 
center wholly in himſelf, and neglects to employ 


them farther than his own neceſſities require, is 


guilty of a breach of truſt for which he muſt one 
day be accountable, 


We receive numerous benefits from the exer- 
ciſe and application of other men's abilities; and 
therefore owe the exerciſe of our own to the 
common wants of ſociety. In order to become 
H2' uſeful 
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uſeful and reſpectable members of it, we ought 
to be diligently. employed in promoting its 
various intereſts, 


The author of our being has wiſely propor- 
tioned, and adapted the underſtandings and fa- 
culties of mankind to the general good of the 
whole. By ſome peculiar modification of their 
frame, we find their purſuits differently directed. 
Hence the unconquerable diſpoſition in ſome men 
to particular ſtudies in philoſophy and the arts, 
which in the view of. others have no charms: 
hence their indefatigable induſtry in traverſing 
the moſt barren and craggy regions of ſcience, 


But however ſuch may be cenſured by the ſe- 
vere, and deſpiſed by the ignorant, they, by con- 
ſtant perſeverance, become valuable members of 
ſociety. Reamour, who dwelt among cobwebs ; 
and Swammerdam, who ſpent moſt of his time in 
ditches, have both contributed largely to the pub- 
lic treaſury of knowledge. Were men in general 
to be active in their own proper ſpheres, and each 
exert his abilities in that line which nature and 
genius point out, the clouds of ignorance would 
ſoon be diſpelled, and much of the unhappineſs 
whereof we daily complain would ceaſe to exiſt. 


The 
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The talents of ſome men ſeem peculiarly 
formed for the acquiſition of wealth: In others 
there appears to be an irreſiſtable thirſt after 


knowledge. In both inſtances nature has ſhewn 


her frugality; for to be at once rich and wiſe is 
not the common lot of men. Both are however 
uſeful in their ſtations, while they act therein 
with propriety. The duties of each are great; 
and if they neglect to fulfil them, great will be 
their condemnation. The rich man fills a ſtation 
wherein ample opportunity is afforded him of 
doing much good in the diſtribution of his wealth 
to the poor, the hungry, and the naked, among his 
brethren. He 1s ſurrounded by thoſe whoſe af- 
flictions claim his ſympathy and aſſiſtance; and 
to whom he may lend a part of his treaſure, on 
the beſt ſecurity and moſt profitable uſury. The 
man of great abilities, who employs them in the 
acquiſition of wiſdom, moves in a ſphere of ſtill 
higher dignity; and is qualified to beſtow benefits 
on ſociety far more valuable, He may inſtruct 
the ignorant, and correct the vulgar prejudices 
which ignorance and ſuperſtition have ſpread 
among mankind. He may ſet the great duties 
of ſocial virtue, morality, and religion, in a clear 
and ſtriking light. He may excite in the minds 
of others juſt and honourable ideas of God's per- 

fections 
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fections, and the wiſe adminiſtration of his pro- 
vidence throughout the economy of human na- 
ture, and in the moral world; and by theſe means 


not only increaſe the preſent, but promote the 


future, happineſs of his fellow beings. 


To purſue this courſe of action, both the rich 
and the wiſe man have every incentive that can 
give energy to a rational mind. If they confine 
their views to the preſent life, by what other 
means can an equal degree of honour and hap- 
pineſs be obtained? If they extend their proſpect 
to a future ſtate of exiſtence, on what better 
foundation can they hope for the enjoyment of a 
peaceful and glorious immortality ? | 


But the teſtimony of paſt ages, and our ova 
obſervation in the preſent, give ample proofs, 
that among both the rich and the learned, too 


many have ſo far deviated from their reſpective 


duties, as in the diſpoſition of their wealth, and 
application of their talents, to countera& the 
nobleſt purpoſes for which theſe bleſſings were 


given them. The rich man's views, in the acqui- 


fition of wealth, have centered in himſelf, or 


been extended to the gratification of his paſſions 


and pride. He has amaſſed (and ſometimes by 
means 
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means which a generous mind would reje& with 

diſdain) a larger portion of this world's goods 
than falls fairly to the lot of an individual. In 
proportion as his treaſures increaſe, his heart be- 
comes contracted. The kindly feelings of ſym- 
pathy for the diſtreſſes of others grow weaker 
and weaker. He becomes inſenſible of the duty 
of charity. He hears the complaints of the 
wretched without emotion; and ſees the affliction 
of ſuffering indigence, in all its ſad variety, 
without pity. In this ſituation, and with a mind 
ſo ſordid, he becomes an enemy to the happineſs 
of ſociety, by engroſſing an unreaſonable portion 
of that wealth, which, in hands more generous, 
would be applied to the nobleſt purpoſes; and 
employing to the injury of others, thoſe very 
means which Providence has favoured mankind 


with, for-the ſalutary purpoſe of promoting their 
happineſs. 


If we conſider the conduct of ſome men of 
diſtinguiſhed talents, the proſpe& will not be 
more pleaſing. Many of thoſe whoſe faculties 
are ſtrong, and adapted to the ſucceſsful inveſti- 
gation of ſcience, have been till greater enemies 
to che Fee good of ſociety. 


| . . 2 
Conſcious 
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_ Conſcious of their ſuperiority in mental ac- 
compliſhments, they often ſacrifice, to the ideal 
phantom Fame, thoſe talents, which, if properly 
employed, might prove a bleſſing to mankind. 
Others, reſting in ſpeculation, have neglected 
practice. While their minds are exerciſed in the 
purſuit or diſtribution of knowledge, their ac- 
tions give the lie to their own precepts, and ren- 
der them as reprehenſible as the unlettered vulgar. 
Poſſeſſed of abilities, by the ſtrength of which 
they can aſcertain the boundaries of truth and 
error with the niceſt preciſion, and, in theory, 
delineate virtue in the moſt lively colours, and 
with the moſt expreſſive accuracy, they ſtill che- 
riſh in themſelves, with criminal indulgence, thoſe 
very vices to which by nature they are moſt 
prone, and which are perhaps the objects of their 
public cenſure, 


Others have endeavoured to ſap the foundation 
of all religion, by publiſhing ſentiments deſtruc- 
tive not only of its purity, but its very eſſence. 
Under the ſpecious pretence of reſcuing ' the 
minds of men from ſuperſtition and vulgar preju- 
dices, they have relaxed the ſacred obligations of 
virtue and morality, and poiſoned the minds of 
thoſe they pretended to inſtruct. Of all the proſ- 

pects 
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| pects that can give pain to the human mind, 
ſurely none can effect a ſenſible heart ſo deeply, 
as that of exalted genius and fine abilities volun- 


tarily inliſting in the ſervice of vice, and thereby 
corrupting the principles and morals of thoſe they 


might have guided with honour into the ſacred 
paths of virtue! 


This abuſe of fine talents and miſapplication of 
human learning, has led many. well-meaning but 
weak men, and all ignorant bigots, to diſclaim the 
uſe of the one, and with a kind of ſypercilious 
grimace to affect to pity thoſe who poſſeſs the 
other. Such have condemned the free exerciſe 
of men's underſtandings, becauſe ſome have ex- 
erciſed them improperly, by adding, to liberty of 
thought, licentiouſneſs of conduct. They have 
deemed human learning vain and unprofitable, be- 
cauſe ſome men have perverted and applied it to 
unworthy purpoſes. | 


Incapable of thinking deeply, or reaſoning 
juſtly themſelves, they condemn it in others; and 
like owls, whoſe eyes are too weak to bear the 
luſtre of the ſun, they ſhrink from thoſe bright 
flaſhes of conviction which reaſon ſometimes darts 
through the gloom with which their minds are 

I | ſurrounded, 
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ſurrounded.* Let ſuch enjoy the ſatisfaction ari- 
fing from theſe Gothic ſentiments. No wiſe man 
will envy them the triumph of their own igno- 
rance over abilities which they never can attain, 
or join them in notions ſo far beneath the Gomty 
of reaſonable beings to entertain, 


When the Deity 3 man, he endowed him 
not only with power adapted to his animal wants; 
but with a capacity of contemplating the divine 
perfections in the amazing ſcenery of nature, and 
of ranging the moral and intellectual worlds in 
ſearch of knowledge. 


ce The ſpirit of man is the candle of the Lord,” 
lighted up with a ſpark of celeſtial fire, deſigned 
to illuminate his path through life with increaſing 
radiance, and finally to rejoin its ſacred original 
fountain, in the full luſtre of a “ perfect day.” 
To improve this capacity to the utmoſt, by 
employing it in the inveſtigation of truth and 
fcience, is the indiſpenfible duty of man. Wilſ- 
dom is that ineſtimable treaſure which will never 
fail, It will enrich, adorn, and exalt the mind 
| to 


* None will be offended at this paragraph but thoſe who are 
| Proper objects of cenſure, Such there are, and for theſe only it is 
intended, 
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to objects ſuited to its dignity throughout all. 
the ſucceſſive ſtages of its eternal exiſtence, 


Vain, very vain indeed, are the idle clamours 

which weakand bigotted men have made againſt 
ſpeculation, human learning, and the refinement 
of the underſtanding. Incapable themſelves of 
riſing to that dignity which the human intellect 
can ſuſtain, they ſtrive to bring others down to 
their own ſtandard of dullneſs and of folly. 


But to exerciſe our faculties in the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth; to examine with an honeſt ſolici- 
tude, what is preſented to us under that ſacred 
_ appellation; to expoſe error though under the 
moſt ſanctified garb, and to © vindicate the ways 
© of God to man,” are employments which Wiſ- 
dom has applauded in all ages: —employments 
which are in themſelves the moſt honourable, 
and will afford permanent ſatisfaction, when all 
theſe clamours againſt them ſhall ceaſe. 


The ignorant rich man may glory in his riches, 
and boaſt of his talents to acquire them; he 
may ſguint an inſulting ſneer at the wiſe man, 
becauſe of his inattention to this world's trea- 
ſure; but when theſe two are weighed in the 

© 3 balance 
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balance of truth, how far ſuperior in dignity will 
the latter appear ! Good ſenſe and 


«© Worth make the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The reſt is all but leather and prunella.“ 


An Eraſmus in rags is more eſtimable than a 
Creſus in all the trappings of royalty. Avaro, 
with the fortune of a Nabob, is in the ſcale of 
intelligence but little ſuperior to the animals that 
draw his chariot—perhaps in real uſefulneſs much 
below them. Eugenio, with barely enough to 
procure him the common neceſſaries of life, has 
a capacity little- inferior to that of an angel. It 
you converſe with Avaro, his ideas extend no 
farther than the calculation of intereſt, the courſe 
of exchange, the rules of quadrille, the chances 
at a billiard table, or the properties of a coach- 
horſe or a pointer. But ſpend an hour with 
Eugenio, and you will be charmed with his fine 
ſenſe and improving converſation. He will lead 
you through the flowery regions of ſcience; un- 
lock the ſecret ſprings, and explain the wonders 
of Nature; reconcile the ſeemingly jarring phe- 
nomena, and trace the ſacred hand of Deity 
through all the beautiful variety of his works. 


GOD 
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1 * unchangeable nature of the Deity has 

been always conſidered by wiſe men as the 
grand foundation and ſupport of all true religion. 
It is this which gives luſtre and ſtability to all his 
attributes. Whatever perfections he has diſplayed 
in the immenſe plan of his works, they immuta- 
bly reſide in him, and conſtitute. a part of his 
divine eſſence. A conſtant ſenſe of his unchange- 
able perfections, and effential rectitude, would 
moſt effectually prevent the intruſion of error into 
the human mind. Were this ſenſe ſuitably im- 
preſſed upon us, we ſhould not form ideas of the 
Supreme Being, that are inconſiſtent with his 
dignity, as a pure, holy, undivided, unchange- 
able, and imperiſnable Eſſence, perfect in all his 
attributes, and righteous in all his diſpenſations. 


But although reaſon concurs with revelation in 
giving us this general idea of the Creator, our 
particular knowledge of him is for the moſt part 


negative. We are better able, in many caſes, to 


judge, 
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balance of truth, how far ſuperior in dignity will 
the latter appear ! Good ſenſe and 


«© Worth make the man, and want of it the fellow, 
«© The reſt is all but leather and prunella.” 


An Eraſmus in rags is more eſtimable than a 
Cræſus in all the trappings of royalty. Avaro, 


with the fortune of a Nabob, is in the ſcale of 


intelligence but little ſuperior to the animals that 
draw his chariot—perhaps in real uſefulneſs much 
below them. Eugenio, with barely enough to 


procure him the common neceſſaries of life, has 


a capacity little inferior to that of an angel. If 


you converſe with Avaro, his ideas extend no 


farther than the calculation of intereſt, the courſe 
of exchange, the rules of quadrille, the chances 
at a billiard table, or the properties of a coach- 
horſe or a pointer. But ſpend an hour with 
Eugenio, and you will be charmed with his fine 
ſenſe and improving converſation. He will lead 
you through the flowery regions of ſcience; un- 
lock the ſecret ſprings, and explain the wonders 
of Nature; reconcile the ſeemingly jarring phe- 
nomena, and' trace the ſacred hand of Deity 
through all the beautiful variety of his works. 
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1 unchangeable nature of the Deity has 

been always conſidered by wiſe men as the 
grand foundation and ſupport of all true religion. 
It is this which gives luſtre and ſtability to all his 
attributes. Whatever perfections he has diſplayed 
in the immenſe plan of his works, they immuta- 
bly reſide in him, and conſtitute. a part of his 
divine eſſence. A conſtant ſenſe of his unchange- 
able perfections, and eſſential rectitude, would 
moſt effectually prevent the intruſion of error into 
the human mind. Were this ſenſe ſuitably im- 
preſſed upon us, we ſhould not form ideas of the 
Supreme Being, that are inconſiſtent with his 
dignity, as a pure, holy, undivided, unchange- 
able, and imperiſhable Eſſence, perfect in all his 
attributes, and righteous in all his diſpenſations. 


But although reaſon concurs with revelation in 
giving us this general idea of the Creator, our 
particular knowledge of him is for the moſt part 


negative. We are better able, in many caſes, to 
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judge, and determine, what the Deity is not, than 
what h2 7s. Such is the weakneſs of the human 
intelle&, ſuch the limited extent of our faculties, 
that we cannot contemplate on infinite perfection 
without admitting ideas which can only relate to 
created beings. Divinity in the abſtract is a ſub- 
ject too ſublime for human (perhaps even for ange- 
Ec) comprehenſion. 


In thinking on the nature and attributes of 
Go, it is very difficult to baniſh from our minds 
the ideas of form, limits, paſſions, and human 
weakneſs; although we are certain that all theſe 
are totally incompatible with the nature of a 
Divine ſelf-exiſtent Being. 


We know that by his omnipreſence he is ever 
united to, ſupports, and is intimately connected 
with all creation. By his omniſcience he pervades 
all things, and is continually conſcious of every 
circumſtance of action throughout the univerſe. 
With Him, paſt, preſent, and future, are the ſame 
Vall the vaſt ſcenes of time and of eternity lie 
ever open to his view: At one comprehenſive 
glance his infinite mind takes in the whole extent 
of his works. 


From 
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From theſe conſiderations ariſes the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial and powerful conviction, that however 
mutable created things are, the Creator himſelf 
muſt ever remain unchangeable. And from hence 
alſo it unavoidably follows, that nothing which is 
done by any of his creatures can affect him, either 
by giving him any acceſſion of happineſs, or by 
exciting in him the emotions of 1 2 or 
diſpleaſure. 


Some of my readers may probably think this 
too bold an aſſertion. They will perhaps ſay, it 


contradicts the literal ſenſe of divers paſſages in 


the Scriptures. This objection J hope to remove 
by obſerving, firſt, that the Scriptures afford 
many texts whoſe plain and literal meaning is 
directly oppoſite to thoſe on which the objection 
is founded; that in this caſe thoſe only are to be 
underſtood literally, which are moſt conſiſtent 
with the nature and attributes of a ſupreme, all- 
perfect Being: and ſecondly, that a cloſe attention 
to the ſubject, will exculpate me from cenſure, 
by tending to confirm my poſition. 


I ſhall therefore endeavour to eſtabliſh this 
great truth, that God is, in every ſenſe of the 
word, unchangeable, not only by ſhewing that the 
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paſſages of ſcripture alluded to ought not to be 
literally underſtood; but alſo by pointing out 
the contradiction and abſurdity that muſt natu- 
rally follow, were we ſo to underſtand them. 


Wherever we find parts, paſſions, form, and 
mutation, applied to Gop in Scripture, we ought 
ever to ſuppoſe that ſuch expreſſions were only 
adapted to the weakneſs, prejudices, and narrow 
capacities, of the bulk of that people to whom 
they were addreſſed; and who, in conformity to 
the theology of the heathen nations, had formed 
no higher ideas of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Univerſe, than thoſe nations entertained of their 
local and titular deities. _ . 


Thus when the Almighty is repreſented as re- 
ceiving additional pleaſure from men's obedience 
to his commands; or as being angry, in conſe- 

quence of their neglect and diſobedience; nothing 
can, in the nature of things, be intended by the 
terms pleaſure and anger, in this caſe, than that 
the conſequence of ſuch obedience, or diſobedi- 
ence, will be the ſame to men, as though their 
conduct really produced ſuch paſſions in the 

Deity. 


When 
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When men, by a careful obſervance of the Di- 
vine laws, act conſiſtent with the grand end and 
deſign of their being, they enjoy all that peace, 
happineſs, and internal complacency of mind, 
which reſult from the favour of the Almighty. 
On the contrary; when they neglect their duty, 
and diſobey his commands, they bring on them- 
ſelves that anxiety and diſtreſs, which in the 
divine ceconomy reſult from ſuch miſconduct: 
but in neither caſe can their actions affect the 
Deity by any acceſſion or diminution of his 


happineſs, or produce any change in his will 


towards them, 


In the wiſe conſtitution of Gop's moral go- 
vernment, Pleaſure and Pain are the inſeparable 
effects of Virtue and Vice, here and hereafter; 


while nz, unmoved by the giddy whirl of ſucceſ- 


five events, fits enthroned in his own eſſential 
glory!—HnE can no more change than finite beings 
can be unchangeable! 


This will perhaps appear ſtill more evident, if 
we conſider, that no being can change but from 
one of theſe two cauſes—either its 0%n volition, 
or the impulſe of a ſuperior power. From the 
latter, God is exempt, becauſe he is the ſupreme 
K fountain 
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fountain of all power. All voluntary change in 
any being muſt proceed, either from a deſire 
thereby to become free from ſome preſent incon- 
venience, or to acquire ſome diſtant good. But 
the Deity, not being capable of ſuſtaining any 


inconvenience, and from all eternity poſſeſſing 


every, poſſible good, nothing i in the whole circle 
of creation can furniſh a motive to any change in 


him. He is Gop, and changeth not. 


Secondly, if ſuch paſſages of Scripture, as ſeem 
to imply a change in the Divine Being, were to 
be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, the moſt abſurd 
conſequences would unavoidably follow. If the 
Deity. could. receive any. additional pleaſure from 
obedience and rectitude of action in his creatures, 
it neceſſarily follows, that previous to their obedi- 
ence and rectitude, kis happineſs muſt have been 
imperfect. On the other hand, if men's diſobedi- 
ence or evil actions could excite uneaſineſs or anger 
in Gop, then, in proportion to the degree of that 
uneaſineſs or anger, his happineſs would be de- 
creaſed, In either caſe it is making the happineſs 
of God. to depend on his creatures. And if this 
propoſition were admitted, we muſt (from the 
rapid progreſs. of vice in all ages) conclude the 
Deity more miſerable than any other being. 

| Theſe 
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Theſe are ſome of the conſequences which ne- 
ceſſarily reſult from ſuppoſing Gop changeable, 
or capable of being affected by the actions of 
human beings;—conſequences which, even to 
name on any other account than to expoſe their 
abſurdity, were little leſs than blaſphemy. When 
men thus think of, and addreſs the Great Object 
of all Adoration, they are guilty of idolatry by : 
erecting in their minds, and worſhipping as God, 
an image which their own folly has formed. 


But, ſtrange as it may appear, theſe erroneous 
notions of Deity have given birth to moſt of the 
ſuperſtition which has diſgraced religion in all 

ages. Upon this foundation, a falſe faith, and its 
attendant train of unmeaning forms, rites, and 
modes of worſhip, have been eſtabliſhed; whilſt 
that pure, ſimple, rational religion, which is moft 
conſiſtent with the nature of an holy, perfect, 
unchangeable Being, and alone acceptable in his 
ſight, has been neglected and contemned. 


The obedience and ſervice which Gop requires 
of men in all ages is immutable as his eſſence; 
being a perfect ſurrender of the heart and affec- 
tions to his will. This is a ſervice, which, as 
dependant beings, we all owe to Him, and from 
K 2 which 
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which alone true felicity flows:—a ſervice which, 
although it can add nothing to his happineſs who 
is compleatly perfect, puts mankind in a capacity 
of enjoying every good both in time and in 
eternity. 


Rewards and puniſhments, both here and here- 
after, are, in the divine appointment, the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of right and wrong action in 
moral agents; and do not proceed from arbi- 
trary will, or any change in Gop's diſpoſition 
towards them, 


Their being happy or miſerable cannot affect 
the Creator. He who is ſupremely perfect in 
himſelf cannot change: I am God, and change 
© not. He is not a man that he ſhould repent.” 
Hence ariſes the hope, hence is derived the cer- 
tainty, of the wiſe and good in all ages. All 
nature proclaims the goodneſs of the Deity; and 
the conſciouſneſs of this goodneſs being un- 
changeable, awakens gratitude, and excites to 
obedience. We know that, although all human 
things have uncertainty inſcribed upon them, 


this principle ſtandeth ſure upon an immoveable 
baſis, 


When 
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When we exalt our thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of Him who is the center of all perfection, 
the ſource of every thing that is excellent, great, 
and good, our minds ſhould be covered with the 
moſt humble reverence. He is indeed perfectly 
good, almighty, and glorious, beyond the com- 

prehenſion of not only man, but perhaps of any 

f created intelligence. It is therefore no leſs than 
impiety in us to impute that to Him, which con- 
ſtitutes the imperfection and weakneſs of his 
creatures. This is indeed caſting a ſhade over 
the luſtre of his character, and © changing the 
& glory of the incorruptible Gop into an image 
c made like unto the corruptible man;” and de- 
baſing, as far as we are able, his adorable cha- 
rater in the view of mankind. Errors of this 
kind are not merely ſpeculative: they have an 
unhappy influence on our practice. The natural 
effect of men's notions and ideas of Gop will ever 
be a conduct more or leſs ſimilar to ſuch notions 
and apprehenſions. Thus we find that men, who 
repreſent the Deity under the character of an ar- 
bitrary, capricious, changeable being, generally 
manifeſt a ſimilar diſpoſition in their conduct, 
and © plorify him not as Gop.” Let us therefore, 
under a humiliating conviction of our own weak- 
neſs, aſcribe to him every excellent attribute, and 
| rejoice 
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rejoice in his unchangeable goodneſs. This is a 
ſource of unfailing hope through all the viciſ- 
ſitudes of being. If we are bleſſed with the 
ſmiles of his favour in this life, grateful thankſ- 
givings are due. If afflictions are allotted us, 
and every other comfort is withheld, the wiſe 
and the good have this remaining for their con- 
ſolation, that He is the ſame, and his years 
5e ſhall not fail.“ 


ON AVARICE, AND THE PROPER USE. 
OF RICHES. 


«© The poor rich man 's emphatically poor.” 


dreaded than the ſuppoſed evil of Poverty, 
ſo there is not any imaginary good more aſſidu- 
ouſly ſought after than the poſſeſſion of Riches. 
They are ſuppoſed capable of procuring every 
pleaſure, which, in this ſtate of exiſtence, the 
human mind is wont to defire. Hence the mul- 
titude riſe up early, go to bed late, and, with an 
impetuoſity equal to their wiſhes, endeavour to 
compaſs. the golden mountain, from which all 
happineſs is ſuppoſed: to be derived: but expe- 


rience daily teaches. them the futility of theſe 


purſuits and expectations. 


Amongſt thoſe who look upon wealth as their 
greateſt good, a very few only are capable of ter- 
minating their labours in poſſeſſion, or their hopes 
in fruition. A train of unforeſeen events baffle 
their endeavours; diſappointments meet them in 

a narrow 
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a narrow way, where eſcape is impoſſible, and 
oppoſition vain; their moſt ſhining proſpects are 
. clouded, and their warmeſt wiſhes remain un- 
gratified. | 


Some indeed there are, who have found means 
to avoid every impediment which inadvertency 
on their part, or the craft of others, might caſt 
in the way to impede their progreſs towards af- 
fuence, Fortune has ſmiled upon them: they 
have been her diſtinguiſhed favourites. Every 
plan they have laid, every ſcheme they have un- 
dertaken, has proved itſelf to have been pru- 
dently concerted by the ſucceſs with which 1 it was 
attended. | 


"IE alas! of this ſuperior claſs, whom a graci- 
ous Providence has ſurrounded with plenty, few 
ſeem to enjoy, and ſtill fewer make a proper uſe 
of, the unmerited bounty, Circumſcribed within 
the narrow circle of covetouſneſs and ſelf-love, 
many of theſe ſtarve in the midſt of plenty, and, 
although amply furniſhed with the good things of 
this life, are ſtill miſerable, 


Incapable of rational en they wor/hip 


their wealth inſtead of uſing it. Inſenſible of the 
„ juſt 
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juſt tribute of gratitude to the fountain from 
whence all bleſſings are derived, they are con- 
ſtantly repining againſt that Providence whoſe 
goodneſs is inexpreſſible. Blind to neceſſities 
which a benevolent mind would relieve without 
ſolicitation, and deaf to the plaintive voice of ſor- 
row, they paſs through life unhappy in themſelves, 
and unprofitable to thoſe around them. 


If there are any miſerable objects for whom 
charity can diſpenſe with the obligations of ſym- 
. pathy, it muſt be thoſe who are miſerably rich 
and penuriouſly affluent. Such are guilty of a 
ſin highly diſhonourable to a rational being, and 
not only contemptible in the view of every gene- 
rous mind, but diſpleaſing in the ſight of Heaven. 


Could ſuch men, but for a moment ſee the de- 
formity of their own hearts and conduct, as it 1s 
ſeen by the wiſe and generous part of mankind, 
ſurely ſhame would co-operate, with the voice of 
reaſon and of duty, to work a reformation. 


Gratitude, in its various degrees, is a duty in- 
cumbent on all dependant beings, from the moſt 
exalted Seraph to the loweſt order of rational in- 
telligence, Every individual ought to cheriſh it 

L 950 in 
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in his breaſt towards the great Superintendant of 
the univerſe, the Author of every bleſſing. The 
goodneſs of Gop is diſplayed through all Nature, 
in a manner, proportion, and degree, which, al- 
though not to be fully inveſtigated by the feeble 

efforts of the human intelle&, is doubtleſs per- 
fectiy conſiſtent with the rectitude of his own 
attributes and deſign 1n creation. 


His mercies are extended over all his works. 
He cauſeth his rain to fall on the juſt: and on 
< the unjuſt.” Therefore gratitude is obligatory 
on all, but more. eſpecially. on thoſe who poſſeſs a. 


larger ſhare of bleſſings. than falls in common to 
the lot of man. 


The © lines of theſe are caſt in pleaſant places.” 
Their inheritance is aſſigned them in a © ſouthern 
« land.” They may enjoy. a relaxation from the 
cares of life, and walk continually in the enliven-. 
ing beams of proſperity, while numbers. not leſs. 
worthy groan under the preſſure of adverſity. 


But notwithſtanding the means of enjoying life 
are in their own power, ſuch men are often more 
unhappy than the peaſant whoſe daily bread is 
procured by the ſweat of his brow. The cauſe 

WE, of 
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of this infelicity is, that their wiſhes keep pace 
with their acquiſitions. They indulge an inof- 
dinate deſire after * ſomething unpoſſeſſed/;” 
which, like the raging thirſt of a fever, dries/up 
every ſource of comfort, and prevents the grats 
ful reception, enjoyment, and proper application, 
of thoſe bleſſings which a Gracious Providence 
has, allotted them. The enjoyment of their 
wealth is poſtponed to the evening of age, while 
the beſt part of life is lacrificed to the aged of 
acquiſition. 


Avaro pleaſed himſelf in purſuing with unre- 
mitting ardour ſchemes for raiſing a fortune to 
retire upon when he ſhould arrive at the age of 
ſixty years. But he experienced diſappointment 
at the very period when he had propoſed to have 
ſecured ſucceſs. The darling paſſion of earlier 


years grew with his growth, and ſtrengthened - 


« with his ſtrength;” and age, inſtead of diſſol- 
ving, rivetted the chains that bound him to this 
world, and increaſed the horrors of that ap- 
proaching period when he muſt relinquiſh his 
treaſure for ever. As the golden mountain in- 
creaſed, he became more and more ſenſible of 
the power of its attraction. No plan was formed, 
ho ſcheme attended to or executed, but ſuch as 
L2 contributed 
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in his breaſt towards the great Superintendant of 
the univerſe, the Author of every bleſſing. The 
goodneſs of Gop 1s diſplayed through all Nature, 
in a manner, proportion, and degree, which, al- 
though not to be fully inveſtigated by the feeble 

efforts of the human intellect, is doubtleſs per- 
fectiy conſiſtent with the rectitude of his own 
attributes and deſign 1n creation. 


His mercies are extended over all his works. 
He cauſeth his rain to fall on the juſt and on 
te the unjuſt.” Therefore gratitude. is obligatory 
on all, but more eſpecially on thoſe who poſſeſs a 
larger ſhare of bleſſings than falls in common to 
the lot of man. | 
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The © lines of theſe are caſt in pleaſant places.” 
Their inheritance is aſſigned them in a © ſouthern 
« land.” They may enjoy. a relaxation from the 
cares of life, and walk continually in the enliven-. 
ing beams of proſperity, while numbers not leſs 
worthy groan under the preſſure of adverſity. 
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But notwithſtanding the means of enjoying life 
are in their own power, ſuch men are often more 
unhappy than the peaſant whoſe daily bread 1s 
procured by. the ſweat of his brow. The cauſe 
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of this infelicity is, that their wiſhes keep pace 
with their acquiſitions. They indulge an inor- 
dinate deſire after © ſomething unpoſſeſſed;” 
which, like the raging thirſt of a fever, dries up 
every ſource of comfort, and prevents the grats 
ful reception, enjoyment, and proper application, 
of thoſe bleſſings which a Gracious Providence 
| has, allotted them. The enjoyment of their 
wealth 1s poſtponed to the evening of age, while 
the beſt part of life is ſacrificed to the labour of 
acquiſition. ö 


Avaro pleaſed himſelf in purſuing with unre- 
mitting ardour ſchemes for raiſing a fortune to 
retire upon when he ſhould arrive at the age of 
ſixty years. But he experienced diſappointment 
at the very period when he had propoſed to have 
ſecured ſucceſs. The darling paſſion of earlier 
years grew with his growth, and ſtrengthened - 
te with his ſtrength;” and age, inſtead of diſſol- 
ving, rivetted the chains that bound him to this 
world, and increaſed the horrors of that ap- 
proaching period when he muſt relinquiſh his 
treaſure for ever. As the golden mountain in- 
creaſed, he became more and more ſenſible of 
the power of its attraction. No plan was formed, 
no ſcheme attended to or executed, but ſuch as 
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contributed to fill his coffers, or lengthen his 


rent-roll. To gain money, every yoke was eaſy, 
every burthen light; every hardſhip was ſub- 


mitted to with chearfulneſs, and all dangers were 


encountered with heroic fortitude. His conſtant 


application to buſineſs employed both his time and 
faculties; and a care equally arduous, to keep 
what he had acquired, was exerciſed to the preju- 


dice of his health, and at laſt haſtened his death. 


Thus Avaro, the poor rich Avaro, enervated his 


body with fatigue, ſuffered his ſpirits to be ſpent 


at the oar, and diſſipated his reaſoning powers by 
a long ſucceſſion of ſchemes terminating only in 
the enlargement of a fortune which he neither 
wanted nor could uſe. At the age of ſeventy he 
began to ſee his folly, and retired to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour. But he ſoon found, that at 
this period of life every capacity for enjoyment 
had either loſt its ſenſibility, or was ſupplanted by 
infirmities, which every hour gave him alarming 
notices of his diſſolution. Nothing was now left 
him. but the barren contemplation of treaſures 
which he could never enjoy. Even this was now | 
productiye of but little pleaſure, on account of 
the daily intimations he received that he muſt 
Mortly quit them for ever. He was a perfect 

| | ſtranger 
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ſtranger to rational pleaſures, or the ſtill more 
ſublime delights ariſing from acts of benevoience. 
His friendſhip and ſervices having never extended 
beyond himſelf, he was now neglected by all, ex- 
cept thoſe who from intereſted motives watched 
hourly for his exit. In this ſituation, every ſymp- 
tom of approaching death was dreadful, as he 
knew it would divide kim for ever from the only 
thing on earth for which he had any regard. His 
infirmities thickened upon him: he looked with 
expiring anguiſh on his ſtrong box, and died 
unlamented. 5 


Beyond the limits of this world, let me not 
preſume to trace him. All that I intend, by gi- 
ving this outline of the character, is, to deter 
others from following his example. It is cer- 
tainly the duty of thoſe, who poſſeſs the means of 
rendering this life happy to themſelves and others, 
to enjoy the bounty of Heaven with temperance 
and moderation; and, with the ſuper-abundance 
of their wealth, to relieve the diſtreſſes of the 
poor, and comfort the afflicted. Affluence gives 
its poſſeſſors no more licence to ſpend it in wan- 
ton profuſion, than to become miſerable miſers. 
To ſport away wealth extravagantly, or to hoard 
it up unprofitably, is equally repugnant to the 

| dictates 
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dictates of reaſon — equally offenſive to the Muni- 
ficent Giver of all good. The furplus of our 
wealth might be nobly employed in acts of real 
charity. The widow, the orphan, the oppreſſed, 
the unfortunate, and the afflicted, who ſilently 
ſhed their tears, and ſpend their chearleſs days in 
obſcurity and ſorrow, have a juft claim to our 
bounty, and are the proper objects to receive it. 
It would cauſe them to rejoice; and, in thus ad- 
miniſtering to their neceſſities, we offer a ſweet 
and acceptable oblation to the Univerſal Parent 
and Friend of Mankind. | 


The perfection of human excellence conſiſts 
in cultivating a kind benevolent diſpoſition to- 
wards all our fellow-creatures, and to preſerve in 
our minds a grateful reverential ſenſe of the 
obligations we lie under to the greateſt and beſt 
of Beings. To attain this is true wiſdom, and 
its end will be permanent felicity. 


1 


THE BANKS OF THE AVON. 


WRITTEN IN MAY. 2779. 


| (Os heav'nly Muſe! and with poetic fire 
Once more thy humble vot'ry's breaſt inſpire: 
Yield now thy ſmiles, —thy ſweeteſt influence yield, 
While waking Nature decks the painted field: 
To Thee he conſecrates the votive lays; | 
To Thee and Spring, he dedicates the praiſe. 


See, where the winding Avon ſoftly glides, 
With many a villa riſing on its ſides: 
There bending willows bending willows greet, 
And Peace and Plenty on its margin meet; — | 
Sweet Peace, with ſilver pinions wide diſplay d, 
The mind attuning, hovers o'er the ſhade;— . 
And Pleaſure here her choiceſt treaſures pours, 
From her full horn, along the fruitful ſhores. X 


When meek-ey'd morn, with roſy-tinQured wing,” 
Reveals to view the beauteous ſcenes of ſpring, | t 
A thouſand mingled hues ſalute our eyes, | | 
Gay as the radiant bow whoſe bend ſupports the ſkies. | 
Here TEMPE's vale is realiz'd in view, | 

And fair ARCADIA's beauties bluſh anew. 5 


Hark! 
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Hark! in yon grove, {weet Philomel complains, 
And breathes her tender tale in penſive ſtrains; 
While high in air the Lark's melodious lays 
Swell in wild notes of tributary praiſe. 

What rich perfumes, what tuneful accents riſe! 
All balm the air, all harmony the ſkies, 

See or the hills (in vernal beauty gay) 

The Flocks, all peaceful, innocently ſtray. 
Beneath yon pines the blytheſome ſhepherds ſing, 
With ruſtic notes the vocal valleys ring: 

For now, while Beauty frolics o'er the field, 

To joy, to love, their waken'd paſſions yield, 

The thady copſe,—the cowſlip-ſcented vale, — 

The cool receſs, —the gently ſighing gale; — 

The linnet's notes, the ſtock-dove's plaintive ſong, — 
The ſtream ſoft murm ring as it glides along ;— 

AY, all conſpire to tune with joy the mind, 

Joy unmoleſted - extacy refin'd ! 


Nor is the bliſs confin'd to Man alone, 
All nature feels it ;—all its influence own. 
The gay-plum'd tenants of the ſhade rejoice ; f 
The flocks and herds all join the general voice: 
The finny tribes, that ſport in Avon's ſtream.— 
The inſects glitt ring in the noon- tide beam. 
The ſmiling flowers, that deck the humble mead,— 


The waving groves, that crown the mountain's head, — 


All ſpeak a language vocal to the mind 
By reaſon tutor d, and by ſenſe refin'd. 
Here Zephyrs, ſporting on the breaſt of May, 
Breathe lottly o'er the trees, and in the branches play. 
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Here Flora blooms in all the pride of ſpring; 
There Muſic wakens every trembling ſtring. 

Sweet are the notes, that muſically flow, 

Along the filver ſtream ſerenely flow. 

Joy fills the vales;—with joy the hills reſound; 
And mirth and pleaſure reign the region round. 
Waſh'd by thy current, tow'ring to the ſkies, 

See BAaTH's proud domes, and ſplendid ſtructures, riſe; 
Where grandeur, pomp, and elegance, combin'd, 
Superior ſhine; nor can a rival find, | 
High o'er her turrets, ſee th' aſpiring hills, 
Whoſe height the mind with pleaſing wonder fills; 
The craggy rocks that frown on Beacon's brow, 
And ſpread far round a length'ning ſhade below; 
The pendent woods that Beechen-Chff adorn, 
Whoſe ſteepy ſide is © rough with ſhaggy thorn.” 
From theſe aſpiring hills, the wond'ring eye 
Beholds, wide ſpread beneath, the beanteous city lie- 
Beholds the Circus gracefully extend, 
The ſtately Square, and Creſcent's ample bend, | 
Where Art and true Magnificence conjoin'd 
Form the juſt image of the maſter's mind. 


Turn now the eye, where, on Avonia's ſide, 
BATHEASTON riſes in theatric pride: 
Bleſt Vill! where loves the tuneful Muſe to rove, 
Where Genius haunts the conſecrated grove 
By MILLER rais'd; in whoſe accompliſh'd mind 
Are ſterling ſenſe and ſpotlefs honour join'd ; 
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Whoſe generous breaſt, with pity wont to glow, | 
Feels, and relieves the plaints of human woe.* 

To this ſweet ſpot Apollo's Sons retire, 
Lov'd by the Muſe, and pregnant with her fire: 
Here Wit, and Verſe, and Friendſhip form a feaſt, 
"Approv'd by Reaſon and ſublim'd by Taſte. 

Sweet are the ſhades that round this manſion riſe ; 
Here a new Eden blooms before our eyes: 

In bright caſcades the foamy waters flow, | 
And roll in mazy pride along the meads below. 


* Sir John and Lady Miller ſet on foot, and have been the prineipał 
means of continuing, a NOBLE CHARITY, ſupported by voluntary ſubſerip- 
tions, by which ſome thouſands of poor perſons have been rendered come 
fortable and happy. An example worthy of imitation l 


ENQUIRY 


1 


ENQUIRY CONCERNING HAPPINESS, 


. Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs fGancere.” 


Poes, 


T has been a query among caſuiſts, Whether 
the man who poſſeſſes moſt of this world's 
goods and honours be happier than he who is 
deſtitute of every thing but the bare neceſſaries of 
life. The difficulty of determining this point 
with certainty will be evident, if we reflect that 
no man can be in both theſe ſituations at the ſame 
time; and that preſent evils, of whatever kind, 
make ſtronger impreſſions than thoſe which are 
paſt. Hence the man, who ſinks from affluence 
and eminence to poverty and obſcurity, compares 
his paſt pleaſures with his preſent diſtreſs, without 
_ conſidering the evil and anxiety which he ſecretly 
felt in the days of his proſperity. The courtier 
envies, and ſighs for, that contentment which he 
ſuppoſes thoſe enjoy who dwell in the vale of 
humble life; and theſe, ſtruck with the falſe glare 
of pomp and riches, are ſometimes apt to covet 
them, becauſe they ſee not the ſecret ſorrows 
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of the great. Both are diſſatisfied with their ſta- 
tion; both wiſh for ſomething unpoſſeſſed, and 


each is ſeeking for that good which he ſuppoſes | 
the other to enjoy. 


But although we may not be able to obtain a 
ſalution of the query, ſome inſtruction and uſe 
may ariſe from inveſtigating it. The internal 
perceptions, and predominant paſſions of men are 
better difcovered by carefully attending to their 
actions than by their words. The refined notions 
of the Speculatiſt and the Philoſopher pleaſe 
themſelves and their readers well enough in the 
cloſet, but are ſeldom realized in active life. Of 
all the characters which noveliſts have drawn, 
ſcarce any are truly copied from nature. The 
traits of real character are ſo fine and evaneſcent, 
that the pencil even of genius itſelf cannot often 
catch them „ living as they riſe,” 


Moſt people frequently depart from their own 
plans; they form reſolutions, and immediately 
break them. A © warm paſſion overleaps a cold 
« decree.” We condemn what we too often 
practiſe; approve rules of action to which we 
ſeldom conform, and are at different times as 
| oppoſe: to ourſelves as we are one to another. 


All 
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All this proceeds from the deſire of {ſomething to 
which we have affixed the ideas of happineſs. 


The microcoſm has innumerable jarring inte- 
reſts as well as the macrocoſm. Cuſtom, like the 
inſidious uſurper of a conquered kingdom, 1s firſt 
a ſupplicant, then intrudes as a gueſt. Having 
obtained admittance, it ſolicits our acceptance of 


its ſeryices, and at length commands ours, and 


rules as a deſpotic governor. A deſire to increaſe 
wealth, power, or honour, is in moſt men the 
primum mobile that ſets the ſyſtem in motion. 
Every advance they make towards the object de- 
fired increaſes their ardour, The nearer they 
approach to any diſtant good, 'be it real or imagi- 
nary, the ſtronger do they feel the power of its 


attraction. And, as a man placed between two 


diſtant objects cannot arrive at the one without 
receding from the other, in proportion as the mind 
fixes its deſires on one thing, its oppoſite will be 
diſregarded, ſometimes with a degree of averſion, 
The man who delights in wealth dreads nothing 
ſo much as poverty: Of all the evils beneath the 
fun, none wears ſo terrific an aſpect in the eye of 
Gripus. He makes real pain a pleaſure in ſtri- 
ving to gain money; but the fear of loſing it is 

greater than the happineſs he enjoys in the poſſeſ- 
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ſion of it. The man whoſe deſires terminate in 
power knows no fear ſo great as that of becoming 
ſubject to the controul of others. Alexander, 
with all his boaſted honour, was a ſlave to the 
fear of loſing what he had conquered. He who 
treads the craggy path to Fame, and makes it his 
ſummum bonum, is conſtantly on the rack leſt a 
rival ſhould ſnatch the laurel from his brows; — 
leſt ſuperior merit ſhould puſh him from the pin- 
nacle whereon he ſtands; and he ſuffers more in 
ſtriving to preſerve his imagined ſuperiority, than 
he enjoys in poſſeſſing it. | 


It is a truth verified both by ancient and modern 
experience, that the poſſeſſion of wealth, power, 
and worldly honours, inftead of ſatisfying, gene- 
rally increaſes the deſire of them. This is evident 
to all bur the parties themſelves, yet hey ſeem 
ignorant of it. The rich miſer will join with 
you in exclaiming againſt covetouſneſs. If you 
aſk, why he ſtill ſtrives to accumulate wealth, he 
will declare that he only wants to acquire a ſuffici- 
ency. But what is a ſuffictency? A term not 
eaſily defined. If we adyert to the miſer's prac- 
_ tical explanation, it will be, à litile more than he 
has got. Attend him another year; his fortune is 
then perhaps nearly doubled; the reply is ſtill the 

| | | ſame, 
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ſame, a little more than he has got; and ſo on, to 
the period of a life worn out and rendered wea- 
riſome by accumulating that which age may wor- 
ſhip, but cannot enjoy. Happineſs is the object 
of his purſuit: he ſees, or thinks he ſees, her 
ſeated on a bag of ten thouſand pounds, With 
much labour and diligence he gets poſſeſſion of 
the bag, but behold, - the Goddeſs of his idolatry 
has left it. She is now ſtationed at a further diſ- 
tance, on a bag which contains twenty thouſand; 
He ſtill follows her, and with increaſing ardour; 
he gains poſſeſſion of that bag: ſhe ſtill eludes 
his graſp; flies before him, and keeps her diſ- 
tance. But as age increaſes, the paſſage to her 
| temple is more and more obſtructed by a croud 


of meagre phantoms called Fears, which continu- 


ally hover about the path of the purſuer. Theſe 


weaken his activity though not his ardour, till 


having crept on awhile, with tottering ſteps, to- 
wards that prize which he reſolves ſhall terminate 
his endeavours, ſuddenly, the grave opens before 
him Death, diſdaining a bribe, gives him a puſh; 
he ſinks, and falls, and is ſeen of men no more. 


The caſe is nearly fimilar in men's purſuit of 
power and honour; they are in themſelves ideal, 


and lie in a little ſpace. The whole aggregate of 


them, 
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them, which a ſubdued world refigned to Alex- 
ander, was inſufficient to ſatisfy the cravings of 
his vaſt ambition. This extenſive region of earth 
and ſea was too ſcanty: he lamented the ſmallneſs 
of its dimenſions, and wept becauſe there were no 
other worlds within his reach to conquer. Thus, 
from the cravings of ambition, all the pageaatry 
of ſtate that he poſſeſſed was but the gilded 
maſk of inward ſorrow. 


In all exaltation there is danger. The arrows 
of miſchief ſhot from the bow of envy, are aimed 
at thoſe who fill the moſt conſpicuous ſtations. 
The proudly tow'ring oak is often ſhattered by 
the writhen bolt, while the humble ſhrubs at its 
foot eſcape the fury of the ſtorm. 


Shall we then aſk, can riches, powers, or ho- 
nours, render men happy? the queſtion will be 
needleſs. All theſe have been tried; have been 
weighed in the balance, and found lighter than 
vanity. Could theſe have conferred happineſs, 
men who poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare of them 
would have been moſt happy and contented. For 
what 1s happineſs but that ſtate of content wherein 
defire and hope are terminated in poſſeſſion and 
certainty? Hence it is that compleat happineſs 

cannot 


8 
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cannot be found on earth; for, in this ſtate of . 
exiſtence, deſire and hope are inſeparable from 
us. They are, however, paſſions which ought ever 
to be bounded by reaſon, and directed to proper 
objects by wiſdom. Were they thus governed, 
much of the diſquietude we complain of would 
ceaſe. | 

If we deſcend to humbler life, we ſhall find 
that poverty, unleſs in the extreme, is not ſo 
dreadful as the pencil of fear has drawn it. The 
rich are ſubject to cares and anxiety which never 
diſturb the poor man's ſlumbers. Clodio may be 
happier in his clay-built cot, with his wife and 
prattling children about him, and enjoy his little 
fire, and his brown loaf and turnips, with greater 
content than Glorioſa in all the pomp of ftate, 
the parade of power, and with the luxury of 
twenty covers on his table. If Clodio has no 
wealth, he feels not the care and anxiety that at- 
tends it. If deprived of the delicacies which 
wealth and luxury furniſh, his taſte is not vitiated 
by them, and he is free from the baneful effects 
of intemperance. He feels that health and vi- 
gour which the pampered epicure is a ſtranger to; 
and haying little to loſe, is free from the tyranny . 

| N-: of 
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of fear: and if he is but diligent and honeſt, he 
enjoys that contentment of mind, which Glorioſo 
ſeeks for in vain, | 


Were compleat happineſs attainable in this 
world, we ſhould reap no advantage in being re- 
moved to a better. And therefore it has pleaſed 
Infinite Wiſdom ſo to conſtitute us, and the world 
we inhabit, that we are no more capable of com- 
* plete enjoyment therein, than Mat is of affording 
it. To ſuch as are convinced of this truth, how 
vain the purſuit after large poſſeſſions! Every 
acquiſition brings its peculiar cares, and care 1s 
often the parent of ſorrow. While we are ſtri- 
ving to obtain any diſtant good, the pleaſure of 
hope is allayed by the fear of diſappointment. 
No ſooner do we poſſeſs, than anxiety takes place, 


leſt the object we have gained ſhould be taken 
from us. | 


Thus, between hope, fear, and anxiety, we loſe 
much of that happineſs, which, were theſe paſſions 
properly moderated, we might enjoy. 


The wiſe of all ages have conſidered themſelves 
rather as ſojourners in, than poſſeſſors of, this 
world ; 
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world; which, although not replete with a ſuffici- 
ent degree of felicity to become the place of 


our reſt, is furniſned with all neceſſary accommo- 


dations for us in our journey through it. 


« Enough has Heav'n indulg'd of joy below, 

6 To tempt our tarriance in this lov'd retreat; 
Enough has Heav'n ordain'd of uſeful woe, 

« To make us languiſh for an happier ſeat.” 
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ON THE 


COMPLAINTS OF MANKIND. 


THAT human life is ſubject to various kinds 
of diſquietude, is a truth confirmed by uni- 
verſal experience. 


Pain is coeval with our birth, attends us through 
every ſtage of life, and, at ſeaſons, viſits the ha- 
bitations of all men. Trouble and diſappoint- 


ment form the ſhades in life's diverſifyed ſcenery. 


Hence human miſery has by ſome gloomy writers 
been made the ſtanding topic of mournful com- 
plaint: they have warbled forth the ſtrains of 
lamentation, and muſed on the ſorrows of others, 
till they became themſclves unhappy. But not- 
withſtanding much declamation has been em- 
ployed to make men believe they are very miſe- 
rable, a little obſervation will convince us, that 
many of theſe complaints are irrational, and 
ſpring only from a diſcontented mind. 


The diſpenſations of Divine Providence are all 
inherently and immutably good. He hath eſta- 
| bliſhed 
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bliſhed them in conſummate wiſdom, and they are 
regulated by that benevolence which ſhines over 
all his works. The merciful Author of our Being 
has not placed us in a ſituation ſo wretched as ſome 
melancholy writers have pretended. He has, in- 


deed, for wiſe purpoſes, permitted affliftions of 


various kinds to aſſail us; but let it be remem- 
bered, that we are bleſſed with powers, which, 


if properly exerted, will often el and ſtill 
oftener alleviate them. 


In a former eſſay on the miſeries of human life, 
J have remarked, that its evils are generally in- 
creaſed by our own imprudence, or for want of 
reſiſting them with a philoſophic and chriſtian 
fortitude. It is my preſent buſineſs to ſnew that 
many evils, of which people complain, are merely 
ideal. We often brood over ſmall ſorrows with 
an unmanly weakneſs; and increaſe their ſtream 
by our unavailing tears. This is ſometimes the 
caſe when real afflictions befal us; but, as if theſe 
were not enough to give us ſufficient diſquietude, 
we create to ourſelves | imaginary troubles, which 


we deplore with all the folly and imbecility of 


childhood. The infant in leading-ſtrings cries 
when his coral or rattle is taken from him: the 
infant of a larger growth becomes penſive and 


unhappy 
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unhappy when deprived of things equally inſig- 
nificant. 


Florio was born to a genteel independant for- 


tune. Being bred up with tenderneſs, his 'defires 


increaſed with his years; and, having been impli- 
citly obeyed, he became impatient of the leaſt 
contradiction. Indulged in every wiſh by the ſer- 
vants of his father, he contracted à diſpoſition 
incapable of brooking diſappointment. This was 
the ſtate of his mind, when deprived of an affec- 
tionate parent, and left, too early left, to direct 
his own conduct. He became poſſeſſed: of a for- 
tune which enabled him to live elegantly, and to 
relieve the wants of his indigent neighbours. 
He had a conſtitution happily formed, and which 
a commendable temperance had ſecured from the 
attacks of diſeaſe. He married—was happy in 
his conjugal connection, and ſaw his olive-branches 
riſe in a pleaſing ſucceſſion around his table. 


But with theſe, and many other bleſſings, Florio 
is ſtill diſcontented. His neighbour has an eſtate 
lying contiguous, the poſſeſſion of which would 
| gender his own ſomewhat more complete; but, 
alas! it cannot be / purchaſed. Hence Florio is 
fretful and uneaſy, becauſe he cannot obtain it. 

He 
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He lately ſpeculated in an article of merchan- 

dize, with hopes of gaining large profits on the 

expected declaration of a war with a foreign 
power. That expectation being now over, he is 

(although no loſer) diſappointed of the promiſed 

addition to his wealth; and having looked on the 

calculated profit as certain, the loſs of that cha- 

grines him as much as though he had really loſt a 

conſiderable part of his real eſtate, 


In Autumn he planted ſome large clumps in his 
pleaſure- ground with a variety of evergreens, 
which were killed by the ſeverity of the winter; 
and the loſs of theſe makes him ſo peeviſn and un- 
eaſy that he now ſeldom viſits the otherwiſe de- 
lightful plantation. He has alſo been unſucceſsful 
in attempting to bring his tulips and auriculas to 
greater perfection than his neighbours; and this 
has given him a diſtaſte for the productions of 
Flora. 27 8 Or 


He was lately at an auction where ſome valuable 
paintings and fine old china were put up to fale. 
A piece done by Correggio, in his beſt manner, 
caught Florio's attention, and he determined to 
purchaſe it, juſt then recollecting that this piece 
would complete his gallery. As it was going for 
1 the 
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the third and laſt time he was preſented with a note 


from his ſteward; while he was giving a verbal 


reply, the hammer ſuddenly fell, and it became 
the property of a gentleman whoſe collection was 
the object of his envy, becauſe it exceeded his own. 
A fine Mandarin he indeed bought at a high price; 
but his ſervant, in carrying it home, fell down, 
and, behold! the admired bauble 1 was ſhivered to 
atoms. 
e The ſhining WAND glitter'd on the 5 85 

Theſe little misfortunes have given him a diſtaſte 
for auctions, and he declares a confederacy was 


entered into to deprive him of his painting, and 


break his china. ent like * S antiqua- 


rian, he 
20 N a 4 N his brix 


Fs us-Florio magnifies iſles into o real miſeries, 
and is more unhappy, with all his affluence, than 
the meaneſt of his tenants. His diſpoſition is 
ſoured by his own imprudence; and, inſtead of 
being thankful for the numerous bleſſings he 
might enjoy, is repining becauſe it is not in his 
power to gratify every wiſh, and prevent ſome lit- 
tle diſagreeable incidents, which are the common 
lot of humanity. 


Zephylinda 


A 


* 7 
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Zephylinda is young, rich, and beautiful as the 
Houris. She is the darling of her parents: All 
her friends are candidates for her eſteem: Yet 
Zephylinda is not happy. What is the cauſe ? 
Her voice is not quite ſo clear and ſtrong as that 
of Seraphina. This accompliſhment ſhe thinks 
the . moſt valuable that her ſex can exhibit; and 
becauſe ſhe does not poſſeſs it, conſiders the want 


of it as an irreparable loſs. Seraphina is there- 


fore the object of her envy. The ſight of her 
produces the vapours. The bare mention of her 


name, and eſpecially of her muſical powers, cauſes 


paleneſs to cover the cheeks of Zephylinda : ſhe 
interprets it as a kind of inſult, and retires in con- 


fuſion. The maid had by accident killed her 


favourite parroquet: ſhe was for a week inconſo- 
iable, and conſtantly, like Niobe, in tears. She 
railed inceſſantly againſt the careleſſneſs of ſer- 
vants, and perſecutions of ill tortune. She 
bought a flowered luſtring of the neweſt pattern, 


and anticipated the pleaſure of being admired for 
the elegance of her taſte in ſilks; but on her firſt 


appearance in it at church, : ſhe was eclipſed by 
Melinda, who had one of the ſame figure, with {till 
newer trimming. This ſpoiled her devotion and 


temper. She was indeed ſerious, but diſappoint- 


ment, and not piety, had ſpread the melancholy 
| O Over 
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over her features. It was in yain that the preacher 
recommended contentment and humility to his 
audience. The pleaſing ideas formed of exciting 


general admiration took their flight when ſhe 


found another muſt ſhare it with her. She re- 
turned home peeviſh, laid aſide the now hated 
negligee, kicked her lap-dog, ſcolded her Abi- 
gail, ſhut herſelf up in her dreſſing-room, and 
refuſed to be comforted. Her uneaſineſs occaſi- 
oned a ſlight indiſpoſition; ſhe paſſed a ſleepleſs 
night in accuſations of Providence, and in repining 
againſt that hand which had ſhed numerous bleſ- 


ſings around her, and placed her in the midſt of 


plenty and eaſe, and with every means of real hap- 
pineſs i in her power. | 


Tf we ſtep into the walks of literature, the ſame 


_ folly prevails, and produces many imaginary evils. 


Here indeed, we might expect it ſhould be ex- 
cluded, but we are deceived. Men whoſe minds 
are enriched with ſcience, who can think and rea- - 
ſon with preciſion, and draw juſt conſequences 
from the eſtabliſhed rules and principles of nature, 
morality, and religion, are however far leſs excu- 
ſable than others, when they thus become their 
own tormentors. 


Philo 
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Philo had with much ſtudy and application 


written an Epic poem, in which he thought the 


powers of fine defcription, moral ſentiment, the 


unities of time and place, and the harmony of 


numbers, were blended: The work was ſent to 


the prefs. He corrected the proofs with the true 


ſpirit of a minor ctitic. Not a ſingle iota eſcaped 
him. He anticipated the praiſes of the learned, 
and the admiration of the preſent and ſucceed- 
ing ages; and (in a poet's ſtile) pronounced the 
work immortal. He publiſhed with eagerneſs; 
and with the moſt anxious ſolicirude enquired 
every morning of his bookſeller how it fold. He 
calculated both profit and fame; but having 
made an error in the beginning of the proceſs, 
the product was falſe. Diſappointment began to 
ſtare him ih the face—the Critics attack him on 
every quarter—they expoſe his ſecret faults—he 
is fatirifed without mercy by his brethren of the 
quill, and is a loſer by the publication. To com- 
plete his misfortune, in a few weeks he ſees his 
immortal poem Re 
« Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Scho; 

and has more than once been ſerved with the 

ſheets gratis as encloſures for his ſnuff and his 
coffee. 
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Hence Philo perpetually accuſes the world of 
wanting judgment; complains of the flights 
genius receives at the hands of ignorance, the 
diſregard that merit finds from an ungrateful 
public, and wiſely determines never- more to 
confer his favours upon them. He is unhappy, 
becauſe the expected laurels of fame bloom not 
on his temples; and, deprived of this imaginary 
good, he is peeviſh, and reſigns himſelf a prey 
to diſcontent and melancholy. 

From theſe, and many ſimilar inſtances which 
might be adduced, we find that much of the un- 
happineſs complained of is either imaginary, or 
in itſelf very trifling. Innumerable bleſſings ſtill 
fall to the lot of man. However gloomy the 
proſpe& which the pencil of melancholy has 
drawn of human life, it is ſtill replete with much 
real happineſs. If. clouds and darkneſs ſome- 
times overſpread our hemiſphere, there are many 
bright intervals, wherein the radiations of light 
chear us with their influence. 


But. thoſe, who, with a ſullen kind of pride, 
affect to deepen the ſhades in the picture of 
human life, and are continually muſing on ima- 
ginary, and magnifying real evils, would be un- 

| happy 
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happy were they placed in a terreſtrial paradiſe 5 
nay, heaven itſelf would not afford them complete 


happineſs. The root of their diſquietude being 
in themſelves, whilſt that remains alive, its bran- 
ches will ſpring up and expand, in the moſt perfect 
ſtate of enjoyment. 


All the bleſſings we receive are unmerited — 
they are the free gifts and goodneſs of Him, who 
cc afflicts not willingly the children of men.” 
And therefore, the beſt means of proving our- 
ſelves truly wiſe, 1s to ſhew our gratitude by a 
chearful diſpoſition, and contented mind. This 
is the moſt acceptable offering we can make for 
the numerous bleſſings we enjoy, and beſt de- 
monſtrates our humble acquieſcence in the re- 
ſpective allotments wherein Divine Providence 
| hath placed us. 
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te I give and I deviſe” (old Euclio ſaid, | 

« And ſigh'd) “muy lands and tenements to Ned,” 

te Your money, ſir? “My money, fir! What all? 

« Why if I muſt—(then wept) I give it Paul.” 

ce The Manor, fir? *<* The Manor! hold, (he cry'd} 
«© Not that cannot part with that”—and dyd, * 


. Poz's EPISTLES, 

IN a former eſſay, I conſidered avarice as a paſ- 

4. fion highly prejudicial to human happineſs in 

this life, and totally incompatible with our duty 

as reaſonable and accountable beings. : it may . 
perhaps not be diſagreeable to ſome of my rea- 

ders, if I reſume the ſubject, and treat it in a 
ſomewhat different manner. | 


Among the innumerable deviations from the 
rule of right, which mankind are making, ſome 
are as proper ſubjects for ſatire and ridicule, as 
others are for ſerious admonition and reproof. To 
avarice, indeed, both may be properly applied; but 

| there 
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chere is ſomething ſo truly ridiculous in the cha- 


racter of your genuine miſers, that it 1s difficult to 


reſtrain our riſibility, when we ſee and examine 
i nn of their conduct. 


So and prodigality are two oppoſite evils, 

which I propoſe to treat of in the courſe of this 
work, for the good of my countrymen and fellow- 
citizens of the world. Theſe are evils which I 


have a right to expoſe, becauſe neither of them 


will be numbered in the catalogue of my ſins. I 
have too much pride (if you pleaſe) to be a miſer; 
and too little money to be extravagant. I am 
however content with the portion of this world's 
goods, which the Great Giver of all has diſpenſed 
to me; and at the, ſame time prize it too highly 
to ſquander it away with thoughtleſs profuſion. 
Placed. above want, and below envy, 1 pity the 
objects of both, although upon different princi- 


ples. But let me recollect myſelf, and not fill 


half my ſheet with preface, as ſome of your eſſay- 
its do, till they quite forget the ſubject matter. 


Know THEN, (as faith the Congreſs) that my 
preſent obſervations will be confined to avarice, 
Let not old Gripus ſtart when he reads this, and 


think I am going to draw his character; or tell 


the 
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the world, that, although he poſſeſſes more than 
500l. per annum in real, he gives a poor barber a 
halfpenny a number for reading the Family Expo- 
ſitor, rather than be at the expence of buying it: 
No, no, he need not fear it: he is paſt cure, and 
therefore beneath my notice: I will not add to his 
ſufferings: he feels enough already, in the fears 
that alarm him on the proſpect of being removed 
to that country where rent- rolls and title-deeds 
are of no value. He has my contempt, and here 
{ leave him. 


The man who is a ſlave to avarice, is not only 
an unprofitable member of civil ſociety, but a deſ- 
picable being. It is very difficult to trace his 
origin: neither God nor Nature formed him. 
Were I a diſciple of Epicurus, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
his ſoul to have been moulded at random by the 
fortuitous combination of the dregs of that metal 
which he moſt adores. An odd origin, you will 
ſay: I grant it, and will give up the point when 
a better can be found. A miſer loves money, as 
we ſhould love virtue, in the abſtract; and not 
merely for the means it affords of procuring hap- 

pineſs. Had Lord Shafteſbury applied his prin- 
Ciple of love in the abſtract to wealth, he would 
Rave never wanted diſciples. The comforts of 
fl | a miſer 
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a miſer are all imaginary, his ſorrows real. He 
knows no pleaſure but in the barren contempla- 
tion of wealth which he never enjoys. It is the 
barometer of his pleaſures and of his miſery. If 
he makes a bad debt, he is more unhappy by the 
loſs of it than the peaſant who ſends his only ſhil- 
ling to the baker for bread to divide among ſeven 
or eight hungry children. The miſeries of thoſe 
who are ready to periſh affect not him: his ear is 
deaf to the pleadings of want. His feelings are 
confined wholly to himſelf; and yet he dare not 


employ his money to render even his own life 


comfortable. 


If you adviſe him to be charitable, he ſhrugs up 


his ſhoulders, and tells you, that © Charity ſhould 
ce begin at home” - quotes, with a cunning leer, 
the proverb of the ant, and laughs at ſome, whoſe 
too generous bounty to others has exceeded their 
incomes, and reduced their fortunes; thanks God 
for what he has, and declares his reſolution to 
manifeſt his gratitude—by keeping it. 


Hiſtory has furniſhed us with divers accounts 
of theſe living dead men in former times, and 
handed their names and characters down to ſuc- 
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ceeding ages to be hiſſed at and deſpiſed by the 
wiſe, the generous, and the worthy. 


Athenzus mentions one who ſwallowed many 
pieces of gold when he was dying, and ſewed up 
the reſt in a garment, which he ſtrictly ordered 
ſhould be buried with him. No doubt but fo 
wiſe an order was ſtrictiy complied with! 


Valere the Great tells us of another, who in this 


line appears to have had more cunning than fell 


to the ſhare of all the ſeven wiſe men of Greece: 
he was in the city of Caſſaline when it was be- 
fieged by Hannibal, and hepoically preferred the 
hope of gain to life itſelf; for having caught a rat 
when famine raged in the city, he rather choſe to 
ſell it for 200 Roman denarii, than to ſatisfy his 
exceſſive hunger, of which, when he had taken the 
money, he immediately died. This was a maſter- 


ſtroke of avarice indeed! and what perhaps few 


moderns can equal for want of opportunity. 


Jovian Pontan tells a very good ſtory of a lord 
named Agelot, who accuſtomed himſelf every 
night, after the grooms had given his horſes their 
conſtant feeding, to go down into the ſtable, by a 

| trap-door, 
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trap-door, alone and without light, to rob them 
of their corn, and convey it to the granary, of 
which he always kept the key. His Lordſhip 
continued this practice ſo long, that he was at 
length taken notice pf by one of his grooms, who 
watched his motions, ſurpriſed him in the fact, 


and, without ſeeming to know who he was, gave 


him an excellent and hearty ſupper with an oak 
ſapling. | 


The preſent times, and my own obſervation, 
have furniſhed me with divers inſtances of the 
ſame contemptible diſpoſition. I once knew a 
rich tradeſman of this caſt who had arrived to very 
great proficiency in this ſaving knowledge, and 
often exemplified it in his practice. If he was to 
dine with a friend, he would neither breakfaſt 
before, ' nor ſup after it. He made both ex- 


tremes meet in the middle. Being once at Stir- 


bitch fair on buſineſs, he contrived a clever 
ſcheme to get a breakfaſt for a halfpenny. Ha- 
ving bought a roll of a baker's boy, he went into 
the booths of the cheefemongers, under a pre- 
tence of wanting to buy cheeſe; here he taſted 
one, and another, and another, till he had fi- 
niſhed his roll; and then, objecting to the price, 
told the chapmen he could not afford to buy 
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any at that rate, and ſlinked off exulting in his 
own œconomy. | 


But the higheſt inſtance of this kind 1 ever 
heard of, was that of a clever fellow in his way, at 
Lincoln. This genius, having found means to 
cheat almoſt every perſon he dealt with, and not 
daring for the ſake of his neck to rob openly on 
the highway, at length, with much ftudy and ap- 
plication, formed a ſcheme to cheat and rob 
himſelf; and for a long time, practiſed the art of 
picking pockets on a piece of wood, which he had 
ſet upright in his chamber, and dreſſed up in his 
own old cloaths, merely to enable himſelf to take 
money out of his own pocket without perceiving 
it, O tempora! O mores! 


Theſe are ſome of the refinements to which this 
branch of ſcience has been brought. To what 
greater lengths they may ſtill be carried, it is not 
eaſy to determine. This paſſion ſtrikes as deep, 
and ſpreads as wide, as any that governs the hu- 
man mind. We generally ſee more conliſtency- 
of character in miſers than in any other claſs of 
men. Others deviate frequently from their own 
principles, and ſeek pleaſure in the charms of va- 
riety; but the. avaricious man, true as the needle 

| to 
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to the pole, is never guilty of wandering a mo- 
ment from 4his proper center. Although the 
object of continual reproach or ridicule among 
the reſt of mankind, he is proof againſt the ſhafts 
of wit, the admonitions of virtue, and the argu- 
ments of reaſon and common ſenſe; and with all 
the conftancy of a martyr in the nobleſt cauſe, 
gives up every pleaſure, and ſuffers every ſpecies 

of inconvenience, to qualify himſelf to die a fool, 
and be the object of juſt contempt, as long as his 
name is remembered. 
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ſhall conclude this eſſay with a ſmart epitaph 

on a miſer, which ] lately met with in ſome miſ- 

cellaneous publication; and which ſeems pro- 

5 perly adapted to the ſubject. 


«« Here lies Gripus, in his grave, 
«© Who, when alive, nought gratis gave; 
And even grumbles now he's dead 


That you theſe lines have gratis read.“ 
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OME, MELANCHOLY, muſing maid, 
M Who ſeek'ſt the thick ſequeſter'd ſhade, 

Where ſolitude eretts her filent throne; 

Or wild umbrageous bow'r, 

Or ivy-mantled tow'r, 
With bats ſwift-wheeling round its ſhatter'd ſides: 
Where croaks the raven; where the owl relides, 

And through the {till night pours 
Her plaintive moan. 


Where ruins, ſcatter'd round, 
And crumbling fragments, ſtrew the ground, 
Watching the glow-worms paly ray, 
Or meteors ſhooting through th' aerial way, 
From converſe with mankind 
Thou ſeekeſt to retire: 
Thou, who, with diſhevell'd hair, 
Sitt'ſt, muſing, on a rugged ſtone, 
With fixed eye, and brow ſevere, 
Where the gurgling waters run, 
Inſpire the ſong: 
To thee belong 
The ſad, yet ſoothing ſtrains, that wake 
The mournful lyre. 


Slow 
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Slow and ſolemn be the ſound, 
While the ſtrings my fingers ſweep; 
Let the pendent rocks around 
With trickling waters weep 


And eccho tell my rifing ſighs 
Ofer the wild margin of the foaming deep. 


ES 


Sometimes, methinks, I ſee thee lie reclin'd 
Beneath the baneful yew-tree's ſhade; 
With filent ſorrow brooding o'er thy mind; 
Sad, by mournful muſing, made ; | 
And, while thy pale cheek reſts upon thy hand, 
The cryſtal drops, ſoft trickling from thine eyes, 
Deſcend and ſtrew with pearl the barren ſtrand, 
While ev'ry hollow breeze 
Comes loaded with thy ſighs. 
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No more the gay, the ſeſtive throng, 
a The mazy dance, the ſprightly ſong, 
| Softly warbling, charmthine ear; | : 
Muſic ſwells the notes in vain : 
Pleaſure, with her ſportive train, 
Scarce can keep thee from deſpair. 


* 


— — 
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For thee, in vain, ſweet ſpring awakes the flow'rs; 
In vain gay ſummer ſhines in vary'd dyes, 
Or autumn ſheds her fruits in golden ſhow'rs : 
| To thee each beauteous ſcene no joy ſupplies. 


Far 
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Far from theſe, to dreary ſcenes, 

| Lonely haunts, or gloomy ſhade, 

Mongſt the mournful evergreens, 
Thou retir'ſt and hid'ſt thy head. 


The ritted rock, the column's ſhatter'd brows, 
The blaſted oak by Jove's dread bolt deform'd, 
The crumbling tow'r where claſping ivy grows, 


The tott'ring battlements which war has ſtorm'd, 


With penfive pleaſure feed thine eyes, 
And lull thy woes with fancy'd eaſe, 
While the pale moon, behind a broken cloud, 

A momentary gleam ſupplies. 


Sometimes, where ſepulchral ſtones 
Proclaim the ſpoils of Death's all-conqu'ring hand, 
And o'er the ſlow- corroding bones 
Their name and age in frail memorial ſtand 
A few quick-circling years, 
Thou fitt'ſt, and, poring o'er the tale, 
Becom'ſt thyſelf a monument in tears. 
There, beneath the vaulted fkies, 
With pallid looks and downcaſt eyes, 5 
While the chilling damps ariſe, 
(Peace a ſtranger to thy breaſt,) 
Joyleſs, penſive, and diſtreſt, 
(The bleak winds beating on thy naked head, 
| And ſporting with thy hair,) 
Thou ſeeſt around thin ſhades ariſe, 
And ſheeted ghoſts and ſpectres drear, 


Glide 
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Olde hideous with averted eyes, : 
Shoot up in lambent flame, and tow'r * the ſkies. 


Then hollow groans thine ear invade, 
Whoſe murmurs, echoing through the ſhade; 
| Diſturb the deep ſerene : 
The moon retires behind a cloud; 
Night puts on her darkeſt ſhroud; 

And horror clothes the ſcene, 


Now with ſilent ſteps and flow, 
Inly pining with thy woe, 
To thy ſolitary cell, 
Where thou ever lov'ſt to dwell, 
Thou, retreating with a ſigh, 
Seek'ſt, but in vain, to cloſe thy ever - wakeful eye; 


Around thy couch, the family of Spleen, 
With aſpe& wan, and ghaſtly mien, 
(Ideal ſhapes, in terror clad) ariſe; 
And Diſcontent, with baneful wing, 
Of ev'ry joy pollutes the ſpring, 
And ſpreads a dark veil o'er the brighteſt ſkies, 


Not all the bliſs that Eden could beſtow 
Can light up ſunſhine in thy penſive breaſt ; 
Fix d are thy ſorrows ; rooted is thy woe: 
Nought, nought on earth, can ſooth thy ſoul ta reft. 
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THE RASHNESS OF CENSURING THE 
LAWS OF CREATION. 


«« And o but wi/hes to invert the Laws 
« Of Order—ſins- againſt th* Eternal Cauſe.” 


Porr. 
T has been the employment of ſome diſcon- 
tented minds, to diſturb the peace of others 
by finding fault with the laws by which Provi- 
dence ſupports and governs the world. 


They deplore the decline of ſummer vith un- 
availing lamentation, and affect to feel a kind of 


horror at the approach of dull days and wintry 


blaſts, of long nights, and leafleſs groves. Some 
have vainly endeavoured to prove the conſtitution 
of nature imperfect from the alternate change of 
ſeaſons, and from the conſtant ſucceſſion of cold 
and heat, ſterility and fruitfulneſs, in all the habi- 
table parts of the earth. They have been pre- 
ſumptuous enough to aſſert, that the inconveni- 
ences ariſing from the annual revolution of the 

e | ſeaſons 


\ 
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ſeaſons would be remedied by a change in the 
order of our ſyſtem; and that the preſence of a 
perpetual ſpring would conſtitute a ſcene of 
greater beauty and happineſs than we now enjoy. 

Thus have they ſhewn forth the folly of their own 
minds, and endeavoured to interrupt the tranqui- 
lity of others, by vain murmurings, originating 
in diſcontent, and ending in impiety. 

From 1gnorance of their own frame, and of 
the nature and powers of the human mind, ariſes 
this diſpoſition. They know not the manner in 
which the ſoul is affected by the body, or the body 
by the elements that ſurround it: nor do they 
form any juſt idea of the various relations that 
ſubſiſt between the various ranks of being in 

the univerſe, or of the ſecret communication the 
one has with the other. 


To trace the frame and conſtitution of human 
nature, from firſt principles to viſible effects, is a 
taſk roo arduous for the moſt acute philoſopher. 
But a little attention to the ſubje& will ſhew us 
that much of the pleaſure we enjoy is produced 
by the combinations of variety; and a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of objects, either new in themſelves, 
or preſented to us under different arrangements, 
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and new modifications. Theſe form the moſt 
_ enlivening part of nature's animated ſcenery, and 
beſt exhibit the excellence and beauty of her 
works. By exciting a conſtant ſucceſſion of new 
ideas, they accelerate the flight of that time 
which would otherwiſe appear tedious. By 
keeping the faculties in employment, their vigour 
is preſeryed, and the mind is kept from ſinking 
into the languor of inactivity. From the hope 
and expectation of joys yet unexperienced, ariſe 
the deſire of life, and the efforts to preſerve it. 
As every day brings forth ſomething new to us, 
we view its approach with pleaſure. But, were 
the preſent ſtate of nature one undiſtinguiſhed 
uniform aſſemblage of the ſame objects, theſe 
hopes and pleaſures could not exiſt, The jour- 
ney of life, ſhort as it is, would then become 
tedious, and preſent no other proſpect than that 
of a dull unmeaning void. 


From ignorance ſprings the pride of little 
minds. They preſume to find fault with the 
univerſal plan, although ſo ſmall a part of it lies 
within the limits of their comprehenſion. What 
low and groveling ſentiments muſt thoſe enter- 

tain of Deity, who have the folly and preſump- 
tion thus to arraign that wiſdom which eſta- 
bliſhed 
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bliſhed and preſerves the beautiful order and 
variety that continually ſhine forth in every part 
of his works! 


The impiety of ſuch conduct is no leſs evident 
than its folly, when we reflect on our own blind- 
neſs and weakneſs, the ſtate of dependancy in 
which we are placed, and the duties we owe to 
the Great Author and Source of all. He who is 
perfect in wiſdom, as well as power, has eſta- 
bliſhed thoſe laws, by which every change in the 
elements, and revolution of the ſeaſons, take place. 
It is by his appointment that nature walks her 
beauteous round, and conſtantly performs her 
ſtated operations. To ſuppoſe, then, that the 
laws of his Providence are defective, or that finite 
beings can amend them, betrays ſuch a degree of 

impious folly, as we ſhould think it impoſſible 
for man to arrive at, did not his own tongue 
proclaim it. The various viciſſitudes of created 
things excite in us the higheſt ſenſations of plea- 
ſure as well as pain; and if they ſometimes ſo 
elevate the billows as to cauſe a momentary tem- 
peſt in the ocean of life, they alſo prevent the ſtill 
worſe conſequence of its becoming noxious by 
ſtagnation. 
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The human mind is formed for activity and 
duration. It cannot, even now, be happy in the 
torpor of indolent repoſe: and perhaps, as it riſes 
through the various degrees of perfection, and 


ftages of exiſtence, its activity may for ever in- 


creaſe. The intellectual capacities of man graſp 
at ſomething beyond the limits of this world; his 
hopes extend to other regions of exiſtence. The 
mind cannot, therefore, long dwell with plea- 
fure on a ſingle object or a fingle theme; but 
panting after new diſcoveries in knowledge, is 
continually in ſearch of a ſucceſſion numerous as 
its deſires, and endleſs in their variety. To ſa- 


tisfy theſe deſires, in the preſent ſtate of being, 
the boundleſs variety of nature, and the conſtant 


ſucceſſion of day and night, of ſummer and win- 


ter, of ſpring time and of harveſt, ſeem to have 


been appointed. Theſe changes conſtitute much 
of our ſenſitive happineſs, and furniſh the means 
of exerciſing our intellectual powers with improve- 
ment and delight. Without this alternate change 


we ſhould ſoon feel the languor of ſatiety become 


intolerable, and be deprived of a great part of 
that happineſs we now enjoy. | 


Ik would be a very proper conſideration for 
choſe diſcontented beings, whom Gop himſelf 
cannot 
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cannot pleaſe, and whoſe vain conceit prompts 
them to „ call imperfection what they fancy 
« ſuch, would they reflect whether the remedy 


they propoſe, could remove the ſuppoſed incon- 
venience. 


It is generally thought, that every ſucceſſive 
ſeaſon has its peculiar advantages, and affords its 
_ peculiar pleaſures: and the language of wiſdom 
is, that all unitedly conſpire to form the grand 
aggregate of beauty and felicity enjoyed by ſenſi- 
ble and virtuous minds in the preſent ſtate of 
being. Addiſon has remarked, with equal piety 
and truth, that © the creation is a perpetual feaſt 
ce to the mind of a good man.” To the truth of 
this poſition every good man will aſſent, not only 
from its reaſonableneſs, but from the concurring 
teſtimony of his own e 


Whenever he ſteps aſide from the ſcenes of bu- 
ſineſs and of folly, and contemplates the objects 
that ſurround him in their native beauty and or- 
der, an endleſs field of entertainment lies. open 
before him. The vales are cloathed with verdure, 
and enamelled with flowers of a thouſand forms 
and hues: The hills crowned with woods, or, 
frowning with a wild magnificence, ſublimely riſe 
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around him. He ſees innumerable tribes of 
beings beautiful in their order, and happy in their 
ſphere. His ears are ſaluted with the warbling 
of birds, the waving of the foliage, and the gurg- 
ting of waters. Surrounded thus with beauty, 
and with harmony, can he fail to partake of the 
general joy, or heſitate to join in the general 
tribute of praiſe to the Great and Glorious Au- 
thor of his being? No, ſurely. Inſenſible indeed 
muſt that mind be, who does not feel itſelf im- 
pelled, by ſenſations of gratitude and joy, to join 
the general chorus, and ſay with Milton, 
«c 'Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
„ Almighty! thine this univerſal frame 
& Thus wondrous fair 


Every ſeaſon affords its peculiar pleaſures. If 
Spring, arrayed in the gaiety of youth and beauty 
affects us with the mot lively ſenſations, and ſug- 
geſts the moſt enlivening hopes, the Summer ani- 
mates and gives them additional maturity and 
vigour, The riches and the mildneſs of Autumn 


afford pleaſures ſcarcely inferior to the gayer 


feaſons; while Winter furniſhes the united ſatiſ- 


ſaction ariſing from recollection, and of hope, 


from reflection and anticipation, 


Even 
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Even Winter itſelf, which diſcontent has repre- 
ſented as a ſeaſon of dreary wretchedneſs, and 
barren of all that is pleafing, is replete with real 
advantages and peculiar beauties. The objects 
it preſents are ſtriking, and afford pleaſure to 
every mind diſpoſed to be pleaſed with the works 
of its creator. Its effects on us are equally bene- 
ficial with thoſe of milder ſeaſons. The objects 
peculiar to that period of the year are no leſs 
beautiful in the eye of a Philoſopher, than the 
gaiety of Spring and the luxuriance of Summer. 
By the froſts and ſnow the air is purified from 
thoſe noxious particles and vapours which endan- 
ger health; and the earth is impregnated with a 
ſufficient quantity of faline and nitrous matter, ro 
looſen its coheſion, and promote the progreſs of 
vegetation. Even the animal ſyſtem receives the 
greateſt advantage from the return of winter, 
Languid and enervated by the heat of ſummer, 
fatigued with the toils of autumn, the blood and 
Juices circulate too faintly, and the body;wants a 
ſtimulus to regulate and increaſe the diſordered 
ſtate, and interrupted motion of its fluids and or- 
gans. But by the ſharpneſs and keen activity of 
winter air, the ſolids are braced up to their proper 
tone, the elaſtic ſpring of the fibres is increaſed, 
and the whole animal ceconomy 1s reſtored to 
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order. Hence perhaps it is that the ſocial and 
domeſtic pleaſures are reliſned in an higher de- 
gree during winter than in any other ſeaſon. The 
mind ſeems more collected within itſelf, and is 
capable of acting with greater vigour than in ſea- 
ſons where its attention is broken and divided 
among a multiplicity of exterior objects. 


Thus it appears that every ſeaſon, as well as 
object, is beautiful and uſeful in its order. To 
contemplate this order and beauty is a noble and 
beneficial employment. By purſuing it, we in- 
creaſe our own happineſs, and find ample reaſon ro 
Join in the declaration made by the Almighty, 
when, having ſurveyed all his wonderful works, he 
pronounced them very good. . 
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' REFLECTIONS ON THE SPIRIT AND 
| ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


. 5 ſuſtain with propriety the title of a 
chriſtian, is the higheſt attainment of hu- 
man beings. We all lay claim to, and ſhelter 
_ ourſelves under the profeſſion of, that venerable 
name; but it is much to be feared, that too many 
content themſelyes with this profeſſion, without 
ſeeking to experience the prevalence of its nature 
in their hearts. 


It may perhaps not be an unprofitable employ- 


ment, to conſider wherein chriſtianity conſiſteth; 


and how far the profeſſors of it in general are juſ- 
tified in aſſuming that ſacred character. This 1 
ſhall endeavour to do, firſt, by ſhewing what 
chriſtianity is not, and ſecondly, what it is. 


Chriſtianity has, by many of its profeſſors, been 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt principally in the belief of 
Chriſt, in the Scriptures, and an outward com- 
pliance with thoſe public inſtitutions which com- 
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- poſe the liturgy of the Church of England, 
Thoſe who ſubſcribe their affent to what is re- 
corded in the New Teſtament, concerning the 
birth, life, miracles, meritorious ſufferings, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt, look 
on themſelves as thereby entitled to the name 
of Chriſtians. There are others who to this belief 

and aſſent add the performance of thoſe rites and 
_ ceremonies, and obſervance of thoſe inſtitutions, 
which Chriſt either practiſed for the fulfilling of 
the legal diſpenſation, or appointed to be obſer- 
ved by his followers till he ſhould come © the ſe- 
«* cond time without fin unto ſalvation.” Thus 
wie find many amongſt this ſtricter ſort of profeſ- 
ſors, who lay a great ſtreſs upon theſe things, 
and, by their negle& of attending to the moral 
- precepts of Chriſt, have ſhewn that they appre- 
| hended a belief in, and obſervance of the former, 
conſtituted the whole of chriſtianity : but ſuch 
cannot in the true ſenſe of the word be called 
Chriſtians, becauſe they practiſe not the duties 
that chriſtianity enjoins. The Apoſtle Paul, who 
received his religion from better authority than 
that of education, or mere tradition, ſeems to 
have comprehended the belief of theſe great 

truths under the term Faith: * And although I 
e have all faith, ſo that I could remove moun- 


6e tains, 
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« tains, and have not Charity, I am nothing.” 
This faith or knowledge of, or belief in, the great 
articles of the chriſtian religion, 1s by him repre- 
ſented as totally unavailable, unleſs it is accom- 
panied by charity, This divine Charity, or love 
of Gop, and love to man, contains the eſſence of 
_ chriſtianity. Wherever it reſides, it becomes an 
operative principle in the mind, regulating the 
affections, and leading men to obey the precepts 
of the goſpel. Without this charity (which ever 
demonſtrates itſelf by effects correſponding with 
its nature) chriſtianity 1s but an empty name: 
this divine charity, or love of God, ſhed abroad 
in the heart, is the root, whence ſprings every 
truly virtuous action: where this is wanting, there 
is no true chriſtianity. Thoſe who are guilty of 
. groſs immorality, however ſpecious and exact in 
the obſeryance of outward rites and ceremonies, 


have in that ſtate no juſt claim to the chriſtian 
character. | | 


We daily ſee men, whoſe actions give the lye to 
the profeſſions they make. Whilſt they have ap- 
proached the Deity with their lips, in the obſer- 
vance of outward modes of worſhip, their hearts 
have been far from him. Theſe are ſo far from 
being Chriſtians, that their form of religion is 
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mere mockery, and their very prayers are an 
abomination to the Lord Almighty, 


There are ſome who wear the maſk of religion, 


the eaſier to impoſe on the unwary; the old pro- 


verb of being Saints at Church, and ſinners at 
* home,” may be applied to theſe with peculiar 


_ propriety. They have indeed a wiſdom, but not 


of that kind which is, © firſt pure, then peaceable, 


* gentle, and eaſy to be entreated; its effects 


have proved it to be © carnal, ſenſual, and devi- 
c liſh;” the purpoſes to which it has been em- 
ployed, have been the gratifications of ſenſuality, 
pride, and avarice; whilſt they have been very 


ſtrenuous in externals, they have neglected to cul- 


tivate the more excellent virtues of juſtice, mercy, 


| benevolence, and that univerſal charity which 


ce covereth a multitude of fins.” Actuated by a 
bigoted zeal, they have cenſured all who could 
not ſubſcribe to every eſtabliſhed article of their 
faith, or opinion, and deemed ſuch unworthy of 
their communion and friendſhip, although per- 


haps unblameable in their morals, and humble 
ſincere worſhippers of the Father, through and 
by the ſpirit of his Son, manifeſted in their 


Hearts, 


Theſe 
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Theſe cenſorious zealots, however high in no- 
tion, are not entitled to the character of real 
chriſtians. Like the Jews formerly, they are 
reſting in the performance of rituals, and their 
language has been, the Temple of the Lord, 
the Temple of the Lord, are theſe.” 

| 8 | | 

It is not being initiated into the church by the 
inſtrumentality of water baptiſm, or partaking in 
the outward adminiſtration of what is called the 
facrament, that conſtitutes us chriſtians. Expe- 

rience has evinced, that many, who have been 
very punctual in the obſervance of theſe things, 
have; notwithſtanding, been very far from poſſeſs- 
ing the ſpirit and eſſence of chiſtianity. Never- 
theleſs, I am far from diſcouraging ſuch as think 
U their duty to practiſe theſe things, from the 
obſervance of them: — their ſincerity will, doubt- 
leſs, be accepted by that Gop who looks at the 
heart; but at the ſame time, I would endeavour 
to lead them on to things more excellent; the 
practice of thoſe virtues which renew the mind, 
and give a well-grounded hope of that ſalvation. 
which comes by Jeſus Chriſt, 


This leads me, in the ſecond place, to conſider 
what chriſtianity is in its true nature. It is foun- 
ded 
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ded in morality, but extends as much further thafi 
any moral ſyſtem prior to it, as its Great Author 
was ſuperior to any former lawgiver, 


Io be a Chriſtian is to be a diſciple of Chriſt : 


« He that will be my diſciple, muſt take up his | 


ce daily croſs and follow me,” or, in other words, 


muſt live under the influence and dominion of 


the ſpirit of Chriſt in his heart: he muſt make 
the precepts of Chriſt the rule of his actions, and, 
by the aſſiſtance of his grace, do his will and 
obey his commandments. He muſt follow him 
in the way of righteouſneſs, be ſubje& to his 
croſs, and, through the operation of his power, be 


created anew in the image of Gop. Chriſtianity. 


is an inward work, and muſt have its progreſs | 
in the heart. If ſubmitted to, it will rectify our 
wills, enlighten our underſtandings, and enable 
us to walk as becomes the diſciples of him, who 


laid down his life, and became a propitiatory ſa- 


crifice for the ſins of the whole world. As all ſin, 
of whatever kind, 1s irreconcileable with the chriſ- 
tian doctrine, ſo chriſtianity includes every virtue 


and · duty from man to the Author of his being. 


Therefore, if we would ſuſtain the dignified 
character of chriſtians with propriety, we muſt not 
- | | only 
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only believe the great truths of the Goſpel, but 
make its precepts the rule of our conduct, and ſeek 
after that purity of heart, and holineſs of life, 
which fits us for an inheritance in future glory. 


The real chriſtian experiences in himfelf the 


root or ſtamina of that life, by which he is ſup- 

rted, and enabled to perſevere in his daily war- 
fare through time to eternity; “ for Chriſt is in 
ce us except we be reprobates.” He witneſles 
Chriſt to be come, agreeable to his promile, © the 
« ſecond time without ſin unto ſalvation,” and 
knows the great end of his coming is to redeem 
from all iniquity. 


He is ſenſible of the unſpeakable condeſcenſion 
of Gop, in the means of human redemption. 
This conſciouſneſs begets in his mind the ſenſati- 
ons of gratitude and love: it excites him to 


exemplify that love by a ſincere obedience to the 


Divine law, which is now written, not on periſh- 
able tables of ſtone, but on the tablet of the heart: 


« I will write my law in their hearts, and put my 


te ſpirit in their inward parts;” this the chriſtian 
experiences to be verified in himſelf. Love to 
Gop, and good-will to men, will then become 
the ſpring of his ations. He will find that the 

. „ whole 


f 
1 
| 
| 
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whole human race ſtand in the ſame relation to 
the Univerſal Parent, the God and Father of the 
ſpirits of all fleſh; who willeth, that all men ſhould 
come to the knowledge of him, and be ſaved. 


Struck with this unſpeakable kindneſs, he will 
catch a ſpark of the celeſtial flame of divine love, 
and confider the reſt of mankind as his brethren; 
he ſees they were all formed for the ſame noble 
purpoſe, and made capable of enjoying eternal 
happineſs. Hence his love to them will be dif- 
fuſed in a boundleſs expanſion, and diſplay itſelf 
in acts of benevolence and charity to all around 
him, 


He will not only feed the hungry, cloath the 
naked, and viſit the ſick in their affliction; but 
watch over their conduct for good, inſtructing 
them, both by precept and example, in virtue and 
religion. He will firſt be careful to become a 
good example in his own conduct, and then to 

exhort, and reprove others for their offences. 
His charity will cover the weakneſſes of human 
nature; and, even when the commiſſion of crimes 
calls for his reproof, he will, while he condemns 


the action, retain love to the offender, and ſeek 
his reformation, | 


The 
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The little differences of opinion, with regard 
to circumſtantials in religion, will not cauſe him 
to look ſhy on his neighbour, or to think him 
unworthy of his regard. He will not be ſo nar- 
row in his ſentiments, as to think the favour of 
God is confined to any particular ſect, or party, 
name, ſociety, or claſs of men. 


He is told by the higheſt authority, that “ of 
ce every nation, kindred, tongue, and people, 
« thoſe who fear Gop, and work righteouſneſs, 
« ſhall be accepted of him.” All names or 
diſtinctions are loſt in that univerſal charity, 
which glows in the breaſt of the real chriſtian. 
He will adopt the ſaying of Luther, © In whom- 
<« ſoever I ſee any thing of Chriſt, him I love,” 
If ſincerity. of heart, and a well-regulated con- 
duct, be conſpicuous, he will not condemn haſtily 
for a diverſity in opinions, but regard ſuch as 
fellow-travellers to the kingdom of Gop. His 
love to the Deity, and fear to offend him, will 
cauſe great circumſpection, and the ſecret devo- 
tion of a pure heart will aſcend in mental wor- 
ſhip to him who wants not the medium of vocal 
ſounds to conyey the oblation of gratitude and 
praiſe, 


S 2 3 
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Thus chriſtianity is a work of the heart, ra- 
ther than the head; it muſt have its beginning, 


progreſs, and completion, there. It conſiſts in 
obedience to the commands of Chriſt, ſpringing 


from love to God, and an humbling ſenſe of our 


inſuffiency, without his aſſiſtance to do his will, 
and become heirs of his kingdom, 


| Theſe are no enthuſiaſtic reveries, or cunningly 


deviſed fables; they are conſiſtent with the doc- 


trine of Chriſt himſelf, and will ſtand the teſt of 
an impartial ſcrutiny. Hence it behoves every 


one, who calls himſelf a chriſtian, to look well to 


the foundation on which he ſtands: if he builds 
on the ſandy baſis of empty ſpeculation, traditi- 
onary faith, mere morality, or an imputative 
righteouſneſs, his fabric will not abide the day of 
trial. Theſe are the four capital ſhoals on which 


it is to be feared numbers have made ſhipwreck 


of their faith and hope, and in the end laid down 
in ſorrow. But the chriſtian religion, in its ge- 
nuine purity, exhibits a more ſure foundation, on 
which, whoſoever builds, will find eternal ſecu- 
rity. Chriſt is that ſacred rock, againſt which the 
gates of hell, and all the powers of the e 
never did, nor ever will prevail. 


Immutability 
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Immutability is written in eternal characters on 
its baſis, and it will ſuſtain the righteous through 
all the viciſſitudes of time, and the endleſs ages 
of eternity. | 


This was the rock on which Abraham, and all 
the holy Patriarchs, built in ancient days. It was 
this rock that followed Iſrael in the wilderneſs, 

ce and this rock was Chriſt;” he is the ſhepherd 
of the ſheep; they know his voice, and follow 
him, and the voice of a ſtranger they will not 
follow. 


The duration of life is uncertain, and its buſi- 
neſs of the higheſt importance. No time 1s ta 
be loſt; the voice of wiſdom is calling aloud for 
diligence. The hour is haſtening when the 
dream of vanity will be broken up, when every 
illuſion will vaniſh, when miſcarriage cannot be 
repaired, and repentance will prove vain. Every 
terreſtial bleſſing will then ceaſe to afford its 
wonted comfort; our hopes and fears will be con- 
centered in one dreadful point, on which is ſuſ- 
pended our portion in eternity. 


Let us therefore, whilſt time remains, care- 
fully improve it in proportion to its importance. 


Let 
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Let us be Chriſtans in reality as well as name, 
and not dare to approach the Majeſty of Heaven 
and Earth, with „a lye in our right hand.” 
Although the means be difficult to fleſh and blood, 
the end is attainable by all. And in order to 
attain this glorious end, it will become us as ra- 
tional beings, and eſpecially as chriſtians, to re- 
duce to practice that excellent exhortation of the 
Apoſtle, Finally, brethren, whatſoever things 
c are true, honeſt, juſt, pure, and lovely, of good 
ce report; if there be any virtue, if there be any 
< praiſe, think on theſe things.” 


ON 


HERE is not, in the whole circle of human 


A paſſions, one more ridiculous in itſelf, or 
unbecoming man, than pride; yet its influence 
on the human mind ſeems to be more general than 
that of any other. In pride the fable of Proteus 
is realized; and its effects, as pointed out by 
Eſop in the frog and the ox, are often conſpi- 
cuous. | 


As the genius and diſpoſitions of men incline 


them to a variety of purſuits, pride obtrudes itſelf 


under innumerable forms and appearances; in all 
which it is generally hid from thoſe actuated by 
it, although very obvious to the reſt of mankind. 
Hence it is that we ſo frequently hear pride con- 
demned by thoſe who, with reſpect to ſome other 
ſuppoſed accompliſhment or acquiſition, ſecretly 
indulge it. Diogenes trampled on what he called 
the pride of Plato, doubtleſs under the influence 
of a more criminal degree of that paſſion. 


Pride, 
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Pride, when it only diſplays itſelf in the little 
external decorations of dreſs and furniture, is leſs 
dangerous in its nature, leſs injurious in its ef- 
fects, than when, ſettling in the mind, it eon- 
demns thoſe follies with a rigid auſterity. In the 
firſt inſtance it may properly excite the ſmile of 
ridicule; in the latter it deſerves reproof, and 
excites deteſtation. 


In the courſe of my obſervation on men and 
things, I have had frequent opportunities of ob- 
ſerving that ſpecies of pride to be the moſt deeply 
rooted, and dangerous, which manifeſts itſelf un- 
der the phariſaical form of rigid cenſorious vir- 
tue, and the idea of having arrived at higher 
religious attainments than other men. The pride 
exhibited in external dreſs, &c. proceeds from 
want of reflection, and may be cured by it. The 
latter has its origin in the heart, and its language 
is « ſtand off, for I am holier than thou.” Men 
of dull faturnine conſtitutions are often free from 
moſt obvious immoralities and extravagance in 
dreſs and furniture. For this negative virtue, 
many are indebted rather to the weakneſs of their 
paſſions, or a want of taſte for elegance, than 
to any innate ſenſe or love of truth and recti- 
tude, Yet theſe men are generally the moſt ready 

| | o 
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to accuſe others of pride. The indulgence of a 
little outſide finery will, in their eyes, obſcure the 


virtues of the wearer; and cauſe them to exclaim 


againſt him in a ſpirit of bitterneſs, while they are 
themſelves deſtitute of many amiable qualities 
poſſeſſed by the objects of their cenſure. 


The Cynic Philoſopher was not the only man 


who has affected to deſpiſe the ſuppoſed marks of 


pride in others with far greater pride in himſelf. 
Many preachers, with all the apparent ſanity of 
anchorites, and ſhrouded in all the pomp of ſa- 
cerdotal formality, have, while they exclaimed 
againſt pride, ſecretly exulted in the anticipation 
of the applauſe they ſhould gain by proving the 
deſire of it to be” unlawful, Thus, while with 
much ſeverity they combated the obvious excreſ- 


cences of pride, they have carefully watered its root 


in their own boſoms. Such is men's blindneſs 
to their own imperfections, and ſuch their apti- 
tude to cenſure in others, what, under a different 
| appearance, they ſecretly cheriſh in themſelves. 


If we carefully examine the ſpring of our acti- 


ons, we ſhall find it to be Pride oftener than we 
are willing to allow. It is a paſſion that early 
i gains ground, and, although its objects may be 

* changed, 
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changed, it is ſeldom totally eradicated, To this 


paſſion more than to the ahſtract love of rectitude, 
we may attribute much of that external regularity 
of conduct, which by common ſuffrage has ob- 
tained the name of virtue. Cyſtom has affixed a - 
ſtigma on obvious wickedneſs; and hence it is 
condemned, even by the wicked, in all but them- 


ſelves. When the preyalence of paſſion, rendered 


ſtrong by improper indulgence, excites to acts of 
public reproach, injury, or ſcandal, pride has fre- 
quently its ſhare in preventing yicious inclinations 
from ripening into action, or at Jeaſt, in conceal- 
ing them from public notice. On the contrary, 
the love of reputation (which in ſome is but a 
ſofter name for pride) excites to a conduct which 
public ſuffergnce has deemed virtuous for the 
ſake of promoting it in the world. Thus, ſince- 
rity is ſacrificed to pride, and the maſk of humi- 
lity coyers fecret ambition, 


The pride of reputation, and of gion: at- 
tainments often dazzle the eyes, and influence the 
conduct of men whom the ſight of a little gaiety 
in dreſs would ferment into a falſe zeal againſt 


others at leaſt as worthy as themſelves. Some are 


proud of their finery, others of their plainneſs: 
28 aſe under * dominion of a paſſion very un- 
becoming 


becoming rational beings, but with this diffe- 
rence; in the former it evaporates in dreſs, in 
the latter it often rankles in the heart. 


Public bequeſts are frequently the effects of 
this paſſion. Many, who have paſſed through 
life in affluence without feeling one benevolent 
ſentiment for human miſery, have; when they 
could keep their dearly-beloved pelf no longer, 
diſpoſed of it in the moſt oftentatious manner at 
their death. Hence, many donations to public 
hoſpitals, and other gifts, which bear the name of 
charity, are too often only the fruits of an uncha- 
ritable pride, which gives for its own ſake, and 
not from motives of compaſſion. By acts of this 
kind men have often eſtabliſhed a reputation at 
their death which they never deſerved; and the 
ſacred name of Charity has been affixed to deeds 
dictated by Pride and Ambition ;—Verily, ſuch 
have their reward. | 


Pride has frequently been deemed the offspring 
of ignorance: in general, I allow the pedigree to 
be juſt ; but it ſometimes ſprings from the acqui- 
ſition of knowledge. This is evident in the cha- 
racters and behaviour of ſome whoſe lives have 
been devoted to ſtudy, and the attainment of 

5 ſcience. 
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ſcience. Conſcious that they knew more than 
the common claſs of mankind, pride, rather than 
a deſire to ſerve truth and virtue, has led them to 
diſplay their ſuperior wiſdom in becoming public 
inſtructors. To this cauſe we may attribute the 
laboured pomp of their ſtyle; their obvious en- 
deavour to ſhine, rather than to inform; their 
impatience of contradiction; and warmth in de- 
fending their own opinions, when oppoſed by 
thoſe of other men. 


An expectation of profit, or of fame, is too 
often the grand ſpring of action to authors: it 
ſuperſedes the more diſintereſted motive of a de- 
ſire to elucidate truth, and propagate uſeful 
knowledge; and were profit and fame to be with- 
held, the number of new publications would ſoon 
decreaſe. Whether this would be any real in- 
jury to mankind, I am not qualified to determine; 
but of this J have no doubt, that the endeavour- 
ing to weaken men's ſenſe of the obligations of 
religion and moral virtue, by writings that in- 
flame their paſſions, or tend to promote principles 
of libertiniſm and infidelity, is more injurious to 
ſociety than the open practice of vice and immo- 
rality. | | 


The 
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The love of flattery has its origin in pride, and 
moſt men are tinctured with it: when decently 


offered up, it is generally an acceptable ſacrifice, 
even to thoſe who affect to deſpiſe it. 


| The beſt means to exterminate pride from the 
human heart, is diligently to ſtudy that excellent 
ſcience the knowledge of ourſelves. If we examine 
our own imperfections, they will exhibit a humi- 
lating proſpect. When we reflect how little can 
be known, confidence will give place to modeſt 
doubt and humble enquiry. When we conſider 
how many deviations the beſt of us are making 
from the path of unerring rectitude, pride will 
ſtand abaſhed, and all the aſpirings of ambition 
will be laid in the duſt. From a conſciouſneſs of 
our own weakneſs, we ſhall look with pity on the 
weakneſſes of our brethren, and endeavour to 
cover them with the veil of celeſtial charity. 


When we reflect on the abſolute dependance 
of our ſtate, and that every thing we enjoy is the 
free gift of a wiſe, good, and merciful Being, 
our minds are impreſſed with ſentiments of humi- 
lity and gratitude to the Great Author of all that 

we poſſeſs, and we feel a tender affectionate re- 
gard to the reſt of his creation: and when, under 


a proper 
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a proper ſenſe of our own meanneſs, we riſe to 
the contemplation of his adorable attributes,—the 
greatneſs and glory of his perfections, —inſtead of 
exulting in our own little attainments, or con- 
demning the failings of our fellow-creatures with 
ſeverity, we ſhall be convinced, that, unto us 
ce belongeth bluſhing and confuſion of face,” 
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ON THE ABU SE AND MIS APPLICATION 
FID ( 


«« Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” 


HEN human life becomes the topic of 

converſation, nothing is more common 
than to hear people complain of its ſhortneſs and 
uncertainty; and yet the various portions into 
which it is divided are repreſented as tedious, 
Numerous have been the arts employed to acce- 
lerate its flight, and haſten the revolution of peri- 
ods, which once paſſed can never return. To 
many who complain that time is ſhort, —that we 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow,—a week, 8 
day, nay even an hour, ſeem intolerable, without 
_ ſome amuſement to baniſh thought and reflection. 


To a conſiderate mind, it muſt appear ſtrange 
that beings who poſſeſs, and boaſt of faculties and 
Powers of reaſoning adapted to their ſtate, ſhould 
be inattentive to any part of that time, the ſhort-- 
neſs of which IT ſo frequently deplore. It is 

ranges 
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ftrange, that, knowing its uncertainty, and that 
their happineſs or unhappineſs in a ſucceeding 
ſtate of exiſtence will depend on their conduct in 
the preſent life, they ſhould want any other in- 
citement to practiſe its various duties with unre- 
matting diligence, 


From the curioſity men uſually diſcover on 
other occaſions, it might reaſonably be expected 
they would be more frequently employed in con- 
templating that ſcene which lies beyond the grave. 
It is, indeed, to many, « an undiſcovered coun- 


ce try; but as we muſt all ſoon become inhabi- 
tants of it, we ought, ſo far as reaſon and revela- 


tion can guide us, to make it the ſubject of fre- 


quent enquiry and ſerious meditation. General 


obſervation, however, evinces that this is not the 


caſe. Little ſolfeitude is diſcovered about the 
nature and enjoyments of that ſtate to which we 


are hourly haſtening. Men's views, hopes, and 
expectations, ſeem almoſt wholly centered on 


what relates merely to this life, and the periſhable 
objects of time and ſenſe, which have no relation 


to another. 


Whence can this inconſiſtency of conduct ariſe ? 


Is it that the n love of life and its enjoy- 
| ments, 
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ments, and the hope of its continuance, baniſh 
every conſideration of its end? Is it becauſe it is 
pleaſant to behold the ſun, and that even the idea 
of being taken from viſible things overſpreads the 
mind with gloom? Is it that the ſoul “ ſhrinks 
c back and ſtartles at” the diſſolution of its con- 
nection with the body? With virtuous minds 
this cannot be the caſe. With the vicious, the 
mere ſenſualiſt, and thoſe who by conſidering © too 
« curiouſly” have reaſoned themſelves out of the 
belief of the ſoul's immortality, it may. Such 
cannot reflect on their final ſeparation from all 
that now gives them delight, without feeling a 
degree of horror. Their proſpects are bounded 


by the narrow horizon of time, and their hopes 
by its enjoyments. Having no idea of, they have 


no deſire after, that intellectual ſatisfaction which 
is ſuited to the dignity of a rational mind, and the 
natural proof of its immortality, 


To thoſe, who, being ſtrangers to virtue here, 
have no juſt conception of the nature of its re- 
wards, eternity muſt appear a dreary waſte; and 
hence their minds revolt from thoſe boundries . 
which they dread to paſs. The language of their 
practice is, © From the duſt we were taken, and 
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« unto duſt we ſhall return; let us eat and drink, 
ce for to-morrow we die.” 


Although ſuch cannot be wholly unconſcious, 
they ſeem at leaſt regardleſs, of their immortal 
deſcent, and degrade themfelves from that rank 
they were deſigned to fill in the ſcale of being. 
To men of this claſs, it might reaſonably be ima- 
gined, time would appear moſt precious, becauſe 
they ſeem not to expect any thing beyond its li- 
mits; yet we find none abuſe it more, or pay leſs 
regard to its flight. But, independent of all fu- 
ture conſiderations, it appears folly in the extreme 
for us to loſe, by a ſcene of mere trifling, that 
which we know to be ſhort in its duration, when, 
by employing inſtead of waſting it, we might 
increaſe the ſatisfaction which even temporal 
bleſſings afford. A man who thinks little of fu- 
turity is {till capable of much rational enjoyment 
in the ſtudy of nature's works, and thoſe arts 

which excite curioſity and embelliſh life. When 
ſuch dream away whole evenings over a pack of 
cards, without a ſingle idea being excited that can 
either increaſe knowledge, or give any rational 
entertainment, we cannot think very highly of 
their underſtandings: but when they complain of 
Et the 
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the ſhortneſs of life, and the uncertainty of time, 
we can only ſmile at their inconſiſtency and folly. 

The field of nature is ſo extenſive, and replete. 
with ſuch a beautiful variety of objects capable 
of affording real entertainment, that no man who 
juſtly lays claim to common ſenſe can be juſtified 

in letting hours and days ſlip away in thoughtleſs 

inactivity. To contemplate theſe, to trace effects 
up to their cauſes, and obſerve the wonderful 

manner in which'Gop's wiſdom and providence is 

diſplayed on this part of the immenſe theatre of 
his works, ſeem an employment ſo well adapted 
to excite pleaſure in an intelligent mind, that to 

_ neglect it betrays great inſenſibility. 


Vet how frequently do we ſee, that time is loſt 
inſtead of being employed either uſefully or pro- 
fitably. Men neglect to improve either their 
underſtandings or their hearts. Every trifle di- 

verts their attention from conſiderations of infinite 
importance. That great and neceſſary work, which 

the moſt active life can barely accompliſh, is fre- 

quently poſtponed to that ſeaſon when activity is 

moſt difficult the feeble evening of age. And 

in many others, thoſe faculties and powers of the 

mind, which were given them to inveſtigate, adore, 

and imitate the moral perfections of our Creator, 

U 2 are 
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are proſtituted to the unworthy purpoſes of ob- 
taining wealth inſtead of wiſdom, ſeeking. ſenſual 
inſtead of rational pleaſures, and the © mere 
<« whiſtling of a name,” inſtead of true honour, 
and virtuous praiſe. | 


Thus too many * live fools“ in the moſt em- 
phatical ſenſe of the term, © but fools they can- 
e not die.” The time is haſtening when every 
illuſive phantom will vaniſn, every maſk be ſtript 
off, and their folly and deformity will appear. 
Awakened conſcience will then be heard. At this 
ſeaſon what will riches, honours, pomp, and gran- 
deur, avail? Then “ all that now ſparkles in the 
te eye of hope, or pants in the boſom” of ambition, 
will loſe its power to pleaſe. The hours they 
have trifled away will be recollected with painful 
regret. The certainty of thoſe truths will then 
be felt, which in the days of thoughtleſs feſtivity 
they treated as idle chimeras and enthuſiaſtic 
reveries. The fallacy of their ſchemes will then 
be detected, and they will wiſh their time and 


talents had been employed in the _ of wiſdom, 
and the practice of virtue, 


How far the mercy of Gop may be withheld 
from fuch Fenner; let me not preſume to deter- 


mine. 
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mine. Far be it from me to attempt limiting, 
even in idea, its glorious extenſion, or to aſſign 
the miniſtration of eternal puniſhment on any of 
my fellow-beings. But is it not great preſump- 
tion to venture an eternity on ſo doubtful a caſt? 
Let us ever bear in remembrance, that Juſtice 1s 
one of the Divine attributes, and that the incor- 
rigible offender has not, in that ſtate, any claim 
to the Divine favour, 


Were we frequently to attend to the flight of 


time, and conſider its end; to examine on what 


our hope of future bliſs is founded, and antici- 
pate that day of diſcovery and deciſion which is 
| haſtening upon us, it would excite diligence, and 
weaken our attachment to inferior objects. To 
a mind conſcious of its native dignity and im- 
mortality, this employment cannot be either un- 
pleaſing or unprofitable, It is the higheſt proof 
of wiſdom ſo to act in our preſent ſituation, that 
when removed to another the change may be as 
happy as it will be laſting. We need not fear 
that this will diminiſh our preſent happineſs. The 
Gracious Being who formed us requires no ſer- 
vice at our hands, but what will tend to promote 
our preſent good. © Godlineſs is profitable to 
i all things;” by living in conformity to its rules, 

We 


& * 
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| we eſcape many evils, and are preſerved in vir- 
tue and innocence, We enjoy every gratification 
that can give delight to a reaſonable mind. Were 
mankind generally influenced by this noble prin- 
ciple, how happy would be the ſtate of human 
ſociety! The voice of diſcord would be.no more 
heard. The various ranks and claſſes of men 
would be connected in the ſtrongeſt and moſt plea- 
ſing band of union, * Righteouſneſs and peace 
cc would kiſs each other,” and extend “e from the 
ce river to the ends of the earth.“ The preſent 
ftate of exiſtence would be only a happy prelude 
to one ſtill more exalted and glorious in the 
realms of eternal day, 


However viſionary or puritanical theſe reflecti- 
ons may be deemed by the gay, the inconſiderate, 
and the licentious, a time is approaching. when 
ſuch will diſcover and own them to be the lan- 
guage of truth, | 


When the dream of folly is ended, their life 
will appear a barren waſte, and every purſuit, 
which terminates with it, unprofitable. But thoſe 
who have early applied their hearts unto wiſ- 
dom, and made her precepts the governing rule 
of action, will poſſeſs that ſubſtantial treaſure 

| which 
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which can never fail. They will approach the 

confines of the grave with a hope that is full 

of immortality, and, in the laſt “ hour of their 
« adverſity, be joyful.” 


It is only in proportion as men wiſely and pro- 
fitably employ the time allotted them in this ſtate 
of being, that they can review life with ſatisfac- 
tion, when its ſolemn cloſe approaches. The 
mind that is conſcic + of having thus ſpent its 
days, feels, in the hour death, that ſecurity and 
exultation ſo ſtrongly deſcribed by Addiſon in 
theſe inimitable lines: 


cc The ſoul, ſecur' d in her exiſte: ſmiles 

« At the drawn dagger, and defie oint; 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun If 

«© Grow dim with age, and nature ſink uw 8; 

« But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

« Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of ole 
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ON THE NATURE OF VIRTUE AND 
TRUE RELIGION, 


% O Virtue, ſacred habitant of Heaven! 

« Offspring of Deity; on earth a ſtranger ; 

“ Come, and illume our darkneſs with thy light, 
% And lead us to thy manſion in the ſkies,” 


Anon. 


Ta ſeaſon when the nation is rendered un- 
happy by the diviſions of party influence 
and animoſity; when the contemplation of ſerious 
ſubjects is termed enthuſiaſm, and the minds of 
the people are almoſt wholly engaged either on 
politics, the purſuit of wealth, or in ſgenes of 
__ folly and diſſipation, it will doubtleſs be deemed 
Uunfaſhionable, and perhaps impertinent, to excite 
them to the conſideration of moral and religious 
truths, 


Yet ſuch is the acknowledged importance of 
theſe ſubjects to rational and immortal beings, 


that I hope to be held excuſable by thoſe few who 
ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain with propriety the character of wiſe men, 
if I endeavour to recal their attention to things 
which are of the higheſt moment. 


To beings whoſe exiſtence here is uncertain, 
whoſe exit is to be ſucceeded by an awful deciſive 
judgment, and whoſe future happineſs or miſery 
depend on their preſent conduct, it cannot be un 
neceſſary frequently to cnquiye into their own 
Rare and ciumſtance. 


The votaries of ſenſuality, the witlings of the 
age, and the ſons of Mammon, may now laugh at 
the ſerious precepts and wiſe inſtructions of rea- 
ſon; but a period will ſoon arrive, when theſe will 
ſee their folly, and wiſh, perhaps vainly wiſh, their 
| paſt hours had been ſpent in a manner more con- 
ſiſtent with the end and deſign of their being. 


We are taught by the higheſt ſigh to be- 
lieve, that it is the practice of yirtue only that 
can lead to true happineſs; and that the neglect 
of it is ever attended with miſery. Hence it 
becomes equally our intereſt and our duty to re- 
gard its precepts with an attention proportioned 
to their importance, and to obey its laws in a re- 
gular courſe of upright and religious conduct. 
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Here, perhaps, ſome may be ready to aſk me 
what I mean by Virtue and Religion. The ſhort 
anſwer to this queſtion is, that religion aad virtue 
are one; they are unchangeable in all ages, and 

conſiſt in a practical obedience to the will of Gap. 


The ſacred text exhibits a definition of religion 
which is a certain ſtandard to meaſure all pre- 
tences to it by, and from which no chriſtian can 
appeal to any other. 


e True religion and undefiled before Gop and 
the Father, is, to do juſtly, love mercy, and 
« walk humbly with Gop.” Every pretence to 
religion, which falls ſhoyt of this; every article of 
faith or mode of worſhip, which lead not to it, are 
imperfect. The practice of theſe three compre- 
henſive duties will render men happy here, and 
the proper objects of ſuperior felicity in a future 
ſtate of being. The neglect of them naturally 
introduces diſorder and diſquietude in the preſent 
hfe, and diſqualifies the ſoul for the * 
of celeſtial happineſs. 


Permit me, therefore, to conſider theſe duties 
more particularly. To do juſtly is a precept of 
natural religion enforced by Divine revelation. 

| | The 
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The neceſſity of this is ſo evident, that we ſee al- 
moſt every ſpecies of unhappineſs and miſery in 
common life proceed from the negle& of it. 
All the calamities of war, and the depopulation 
of kingdoms, are derived from infringements on 
the rights of juſtice. If every man were content 
in the enjoyment of his own property, and to 
hold that of his neighbour ſacred, we ſhould be 
free from many inconveniences that now attend 
us, and this world would be a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
Every man would then fit under his own vine, 
and none would make him afraid. But this pre- 
cept extends till farther. There is a juſtice due 
to our Creator, and to ourſelves. 


'The juſtice due to the Deity may not impro- 
perly be denominated piety. It conſiſts in hum- 


bly manifeſting our fervent gratitude to him for 


the bleſſings we enjoy. We are furniſhed with 
all that our. hearts can reaſonably deſire, and the 
Divine favours we have received demand from 
us the fincere tribute of unfeigned thankſgiving 
and praiſe. 


| The Juſtice due to ourſelves conſiſteth in our 
not abuſing what we poſſeſs to our own injury. 


As the body is liable to ſuffer by every ſpecies of 


Xs intemperance, 
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intemperance, we ought carefully to guard againſt 
it. Intemperance often deſtroys the body, and 
always injures it, by depriving it of that happi- 
neſs it was conſtructed to enjoy. What is ſtill 
worſe, it diſorders the mental frame; and, by de- 

bilitating the faculties of the ſoul, unfits them for 
the calm enjoyments of ſtudy and contemplation. 


A mind fettered by intemperance to ſenſual 
pleaſures, and to the objects which this world 
affords, cannot extend its views to things moſt 
excellent, which furniſh the higheſt mental ſatis- 
faction. Therefore, to“ do juſtly” in the full 
ſenſe of the words is not only to be morally honeſt ; 
or to watch oyer, and be careful not to injure out 
bodies or minds by intemperance and exceſs; 
but alſo to retain a lively ſenſe of inceſſant grati- 
tude and praiſe to the Great Author of our being, 
who hath given us © _ things richly” (but not 
wantonly) © to enjoy.” 


Equally important is the ſecond precept, © to 

«© love mercy.” The neglect of this duty has 
introdueed many of the molt fatal calamities that 
embitter life, and filled the habitations of man- 
kind with diſtreſs. If all men loved mercy, the 
horrors of war would for ever ceaſe, The per- 
| ſons 
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fons and properties of mankind would remain ſe- 
cure from all violence and oppreſſion. Poverty 
would no longer dwell in the cots of honeſt induſ- 
try: the tear would no longer flow from the help- 
leſs and deſtitute, We ſhould no longer * grind 
< the face of the poor” to ſerve the purpoſes 
of pride and ambition. Nature is a rich fund, 
from which every human want may be eaſily ſup- 
plied. That Providence whoſe goodneſs is inex- 
preſſible, who clothes the lillies, and who heareth 
the plaints of the inferior orders of living crea- 
tures, hath amply provided for the ſupport of all 
men. But thoſe who love not mercy have, by the 
accumulation of their abundant wealth, often de- 
prived the poor of their ſhare in the general 
bounty. If we love mercy, we ſhall endeavour to 
leſſen their wants, to eaſe their toils, to lighten 
their oppreſſion, and to make them joyful in the 
participation of the good things, we enjoy. We 
ſhall alſo abſtain from every act of cruelty to the 
brute creation. 


That a © merciful man is merciful to his beaſt,” 
is a proverbial truth. Such will not abuſe or op- 
preſs them in their labour, to gratify the irratio- 
nal purpoſes of ſport, avarice, wantonneſs, or 
cruelty. 5 

We 
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| We ought alſo to be merciful to ourſelves, in 
repreſſing thoſe ſenſual paſſions, which, if indul- 
ged without reſtraint, would tend to the injury of 
our bodies, and endanger the happineſs of our 
immortal ſpirits, by diſqualifying them for thoſe 
intellectual enjoyments which are the reward of 
virtue in time and 1n eternity. 


A ſteady perſeverance in theſe duties will teach 
us the third, and excite us to walk humbly with 
« Gop.” An ancient author has obſerved, that 
< pride was not made for man,” and indeed it is 
one of the moſt irrational of all the paſſions. All 
that we enjoy, whether of natural accompliſh- 
ments, outward poſſeſſions, or intellectual pow- 
ers, is the free gift of our Creator. The good 
things we are favoured with were given for a 
nobler purpoſe than to feed our pride, and gratify 
our ambition. The faculties we poſſeſs, and by 
which we are diſtinguiſhed from the inferior ranks 
of being, are every moment at the diſpoſal of 
Him who gave them. And if we conſider, that 
ke can at his own pleaſure ſtrip us of all theſe 
bleſſings, and ſuffer us to feel all the ſad and pain- 
ful variety of human wretchedneſs, the reflection 
is furely ſufficient to make us humble indeed. 


Humility 1s the mind's moſt excellent adorning. 
| Zu 
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It ſpreads a veil over every natural imperfection, 
—it throws an inexpreſſible grace over every ac- 
compliſhment and perfection. It renders us truly 
amiable in the ſight of men, and acceptable to 
the Author of our Being. It is a certain con- 
ſequence of the knowledge of ourſelves, and 
ever attendant on true wiſdom. / 


When we conſider, that all the little arts by 
which we endeavour to veil our imperfections 
one from another, are ſeen through by the eye 
of Divine Omniſcience, it is ſufficient to humble 
the moſt exalted. When the mind contem- 
plates on Him who 1s encircled with every 
adorable attribute, and inconceivably glorious, 
all created perfection diminiſhes in its view; and 
« Lord! what is man, that thou art mindful of 
| « him,” will be the reverent humiliated lan- 

guage. We ought, therefore, to be frequently 
impreſſed with ſuch a ſenſe of his greatneſs, and 
the infinite obligations we are under to him, as 
may inſpire us with the true ſpirit of gratitude, 
devotion, and piety; andexcite us to the practice 
of that religion and virtue, which conſiſt in doing 
juſtly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with GoD, 
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REMARKS ON DR. OGILVIE's POEM ON 
THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


ROM cauſes which it may be difficult to trace, 
ſome of the fineſt poetical productions of this 
age have been ſuffered ſilently to drop into ob- 


ſcurity; and are loſt in that general maſs of lite- 


rary lumber which! is now read no more. 


This appears to be the caſe with an animated 
Poem on the General Judgment, by Dr. Ogilvie: a 
poem, in which the energy of Young, the ſubli- 
mity of Milton, and the harmony of Pope, ſeem 
to be happily united. The pleaſure I have re- 
ceived in reading this beautiful poem excites me 
to make a few obſervations upon it. In the fol- 
lowing remarks, I cannot be biaſſed by any criti- 
ciſms that may have been formerly made thereon, 


| becauſe I have never read them; nor even ſeen 


what ſentence the Reviewers paſſed upon the 


work. I ſhall therefore proceed to give my 


thoughts without farther apology. 


After 
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After a modeſt invocation to the Muſe, the 
Poet introduces a ſketch of his auguſt ſubject, in 
the following exordium : 


« leave, unheeded, every mortal care, 
The victor's pomp, and all the ſcenes of war: 
A nobler aim invites my ſong to riſe; 
No praiſe I ſing but His beyond the ſkies: 
No ſcenes but Nature's burning vaults diſplay'd: 
No power but that which wakes the ſleeping dead. 
My theme how vaſt! the ſun's extinguiſhed rays ; 
Ten thouſand ftars in one devouring blaze; 
That doom the guilty wretch muſt dread to hear, 
The laſt loud trump that ſtops the rolling ſphere ; 
The clouds that burſt from heav*n's diſſolving frame 
All heav'n deſcending, and a world on flame.“ 


Immediately after this follows an animated in- 
vocation to the Supreme Being, which begins 
with the following ſublime lines: 


« O Thou, whoſe hands the bolted thunder form, 
Whoſe wing 's the whirlwind, and whoſe breath the ſtorm; 
Tremendous God!“ 


In deſcribing this grand event, the poet ſuppo- 
ſes himſelf in a dream, and conveyed by a Seraph 
to an elevated ſtation. in the air, from whence, - 
with enlarged. ken, he beheld half the ſurface of 
this globe, with its various kingdoms, cities, 

d 4 mountains, 
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mountains, and ſeas, expanded beneath him; 
and that he is a witneſs of the awful ſcenes he 
relates. 


Agreeable to the opinion of ſome philoſophers 
who wrote before him, he repreſents the diſſolu- 
tion of nature as occaſioned by the approach of a 
comet to the ſun, in ſuch a direction as for its 
tail to intercept the earth in her orbit. His de- 
fcription of this comet 1s grand and poetical. 


c But now, with terror, riſing on the ſight, 

A burning Comet flaſh'd unuſual light: 

Quick as the wind, the wing'd deſtruction came 
O'er all the void, and drew a length of flame; 
Shap'd through the parting clouds its dreadful way, 
And pour'd on earth intolerable day. 

At once the cave its inmoſt void diſplays, 

The waving foreſts catch the ſpreading blaze 

The earth no more its central fire contains.“ 


After having, with great beauty of numbers, 
recounted the various empires and nations, with 
all their magnificent ſcenery of art and nature, 
which muſt now be wrapt in univerſal deſtruc- 
tion, he introduces an angel, deſcending and an- 
nouncing a period to time and all terreſtrial 

things, The ſublimity and grandeur exhibited 


in 


0 
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in this part of the poem vill, I doubt not, be a 
ſufficient apology to my readers for the length of 
the quotation. 


When, Io! a cloud juſt op'ning on the view 
Illum'd, with dazzling light, th* ethereal blue: 
On its broad breaſt a mighty Angel came, 
His eyes were lightning, and his robes of flame; 
O'er all his form the circling glories run, 
And his face lighten'd as the blazing ſun : 
His limbs with heav'n's aerial veſture glow, 
And o'er his head was hung the ſweepy bow; 
* * * * * * * * * * 
Sublime he tow'r'd! keen terror arm'd his eyes, 
And graſp'd the redd*ning bolt that rends the ſkies ; 
One foot ſtood firmly on th? extended plain 
Secure, and one repell'd the bounding main: 
His arm he ſhook—the lightning burſt away, 
Through heav'n's dark concave gleam'd the paly ray; 
Roar'd the loud bolt, tremendous through the gloom, 
And peals on peals prepare th” impending doom: 
% % + * «hk * * * * 


Theſe dreadful words he ſpoke :>—— 


| e Be dark, thou Sun, in one eternal night ; 
« And ceaſe, thou Moon, to rule with paler light ; 
«« Ye Planets, drop from theſe diſſolving ſkies ; 
c Rend all ye tombs, and all ye dead ariſe ; 
Ve winds, be ſtill; ye tempeſts rave no more; 
45 And roll, thou deep, thy millions to the ſhore ; 
Earth be diffoly'd, with all theſe worlds on high; 
© And, Time, be loft in vaſt eternity. 

v 2 cc Now, 
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« Now, by Creation's dread wenn Sire, 

«© Who ſweeps theſe ſtars, as atoms, in his ire; 
By Heav'n's Omnipotent anconguer'd* King; 

« By him who rides the rapid whirlwind's wing; 

« Who reigns ſupreme in his auguſt abode; 

« Forms or confounds with one commanding nod; 
*« Who wraps in black'ning clouds his awful brow, 
*« Whoſe glance, like light'ning, looks all nature through; 
« By him I ſwear, * * * * * * 


c C  # . he wan den de. 
3 ¶ TS 4-0: Ss 


Fe ſpoke (all nature groan'd a loud reply) 
Then ſhook the ſun, and tore him from the ſky.” 


J conſider this laſt thought as one of the bold- 


eſt and moſt expreſſive of the power angelic beings 


poſſeſs, that poetry can furniſh. The image is in 
the higheſt degree grand and ſublime. The idea 
of a mighty angel, arrayed in all the terrors of 
Majeſty, announcing the final diſſolution of na- 
ture, and plucking the ſun from its ſphere, is in- 
conceivably great, and fills the mind with awful 


aſtoniſhment. The poet, ſeems however, to have 


made the ſpeech of the angel too prolix on this 
occaſion. 


Perhaps he may alſo have given room for cen- 
ſure, in drawing ſimilies not equal, as indeed 
ERS: | none 


* 


* This epithet was not neceſſary, as Omnipotence can never be conquered. 


— 
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none can be equal, to the ſubject. But if any may 

be indulged, in deſcribing an event ſo great and 
awful, I think it is the following, although liable 
to ſeveral exceptions. 


— nn 


2 
* 


— — — _ 27 <= ———_—— — — _— — 
Fa Y = 
_ by 


* Should'ſt thou behold, in dreadful league combin'd, 

At once great Etna, and Veſuvius join'd ; 

Two mighty rivals from their center rock 

Surround the deep, and hide the hills in ſmoke : 

Their burning bowels rent and (dire to name) 

Ev'n ſuns extinguiſh'd in the ſpreading flame! 

Say what 1s all, let fire, wind, waves, prevail, 
Compar'd to this: A feather and a gale !” 


. 

== — - - — — 

— — - — — 
— —— 
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Not to dwell on the falſe rhymes of rock and 
ſmoke; — that the utmoſt extent of the flames pro- 
ceeding from Etna and Veſuvius, ſhould be able 
to contain and extinguiſh ſuns, is an obvious im- 

propriety, and cannot be admitted even in idea. 
Such alſo is the ſuppoſition of fire extinguiſhing 
fire: but theſe faults” are loſt in the numerous 
| beauties this poem contains. 


Conſonant to the generally received opinion of 
the reſurrection of the /ame hody, the poet pro- 
ceeds to deſcribe the burſting tombs, che grand 
aſſemblage of atoms from the various parts of the 
earth, air, and waters; and their re- union in bo- 
dies infinitely more perfect and beautiful than 

the 
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the preſent race of mankind. But there ſeems a 
great impropriety in comparing new-raiſed im- 
mortal bodies to a painting of Raphael's. For, 


As the fineſt productions of the pencil could 
never equal the beauty of the © human face di- 
40 vine,” even in this ſtate of exiſtence, it cannot 
be proper to compare them with beings no longer 
ſubject to the imperfections of mortal life, but re- 
newed and * cloathed upon with immortality.” 


Perhaps a more animated and ſublime image 
was never formed of Death than the following: 


« 'Thron'd on the ruin of terreftrial things, 
He fits, and tramples on the duſt of Kings.“ 


In deſcribing the univerſal concourſe of ſpirits 
aſſembled to receive their ſentence from the Su- 
preme Judge, our poet does not confine himſelf 
to the limits of this globe, but takes in the im- 
menſe circle of creation. As thoſe vaſt worlds 
that roll round our fun, or compoſe the various 
ſyſtems diſſeminated through the unbounded re- 
gions of ſpace, are reaſonably ſuppoſed to be 
peopled with different ranks and orders of intelli- 
gent beings, he ſuppoſes that thoſe innumerable 

EE. | millions 
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millions which inhabit the immenſity of ſpace, 
will conſtitute this auguſt afſembly. 


«© Now all appear, aſcending from the tomb, 
Who breath'd the air, or ſlumber'd in the womb ? 
The crouds that people all th' unbounded ſkies, 
No rais'd the trembling head with wild ſurprize: 
Stars, with their num'rous ſons, augment the throng, 
Each world's majeſtic offspring tow'r*d along; 
'Thick as the burning ſun's meridian rays, 

The hov'ring inſects baſking in the blaze; 

The ſwarms that flutter when the day 's withdrawn, 
The throng that riſes with the riſing dawn ; 

«E % VpV ß 0 WS 
Rang'd on a field by labouring angels rear'd, 

In dreadful length th' innumerous throng appear'd, 

. Earth's nobleſt ſons ; the mighty wretched things 
Call'd Heroes, Conſuls, Cæſars, Judges, Kings, 
Now fwell the croud 5 


Without entering into a conſideration of the 
propriety of aſſembling the inhabitants of other 
worlds, the above deſcription appears amazingly 
grand and ſublime. 
ial aſſembly, the poet has, in ſome inſtances 
particularly, juſtly characteriſed the different na- 


In deſcribing this univer- 


For inſtance, 


« Next Aſia's millions fill the extended ſpace, 
Known from the reſt, a ſoft unmanly race; 
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While there (each boſom rough with many a ſcar) 
Stand Afric's troops, the ſtormy“ ſons of war.” 


In the ſucceeding lines he ſhews us the inhabi- 
tants of South America, remarking their pri- 
mitive happineſs before the European conqueſt; | 
and ſetting forth, in bold and lively imagery, the 
miſeries that enſued on their becoming tributary 
to Chriſtian governors. 


« Columbus? world, a wide innumerous throng, 

Swells on the ſtraining fight, and pours along. 

Bleſt race! ere diſcord ſnatch'd the gleaming ſhield, 

| Ere war, tremendous, thunder'd o'er the field, 

Ere freedom, ranging ofer Peruvian plains, 
Mlagrk'd their dire waſte, and heard the clanking chains. 
At once dim ſorrow veil'd her ſhining eyes, 

| She ſpread her trembling plumes, and ey'd the ſkies: 
_ Guilt, rage, and death, terrific ſhapes ! appear; 

The diſtant tumult murmur'd in her ear; 

She ſigh'd ; and mounting on the glancing ray, 

Shot ofer the ſcene, and ſought the climes of day.” 


The above deſcription of Freedom, driven from 
her native haunts, ranging over the Peruvian 
fields, marking the deſolation which arbitrary 
power had made; then ſpreading her trembling 
pinions, and taking her flight from this horrid 

ſcene 


* Why not fwarthy.—The epithet ftormy would have been quite as pro- 
per for the rough and barbarous legions of northern climes. 
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ſcene of guilt, rage, and death, to the ſkies, con- 
tains noble and glowing ſentiments; and is em- 


belliſhed with ſome of the fineſt graces of poetry. 


After concluding his account of the univerſal 
aſſemblage of all © nations, kindreds, tongues, 
ec and people,” and before he enters on che more 
awful events of that ſolemn diſcriminating day, 
he addreſſes the Deity in the following animated 
invocation :;— 


« Eternal Gop! whoſe word, ſupremely wiſe 

Can cruſh, or people all th* extended ſkies ! 
Who bid'f creation wait on thy command, 
Throw'ſt worlds like atoms from thy forming hand; 
Oh for ſome nobler, more exalted lays, 
Some heav'nly ſtrains to ſpeak thy boundleſs praiſe. 
All fancy droops on this tranſporting ſcene, 

- All rapture dull; all elegance is mean; - 
All thought too faint; all colours ceaſe to glow; 7 
All fire too languid; all ſublime 12 low? 


$ 


How juſt are his ſentiments on this auguſt 
ſubject}. | 


In the ſecond book he repreſents, i in a ſtriking 
manner, Conſcience awakening, and tripping off 
the diſguiſe of hypocriſy ; all the vain fubterfuges 
of ſetf-love, and ſelf-deception; and ſhewing 
| J. ä every 
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every action in its true colours, with Virtue ſigh- 
ing at the proſpect, in doubt what would be the 
event, till Hope 


«« Diſpell'd the hovering mitt that veil'd her eyes.“ 

Having defcribed the heavenly emotions of 
the virtuous, on anticipating the awful cataſ- 
trophe; he then contraſts them with the following 
animated painting of the terrors felt by the 
wicked:— 


ee But mark that throng; what 3 deſtrullvve ſmart, 

What peircing anguiſh, ſing the tortur'd heart: 
While Pain's fell brood, in dreadful concourſe join'd, 
Fear, rage, and guilt, diſtra& the madd'ning mind. 
The gentle calm, the hours of mercy fled, 
At laſt ſlow vengeance rears its Gorgon head ; 

No time remains to eaſe the throbbing breaſt; 
No friend to ſoothe the racking foul to reſt; 
No ſhade to ſcreen from Heav'n's impending doom, 
No hope to ſleep in yon diſſolving tomb; 
Tis paſt:—and-lo! the black*ning clouds appear, 

' Involving darkneſs wraps the boundleſs ſphere; 
Whule, thro? the gloom, juſt darting on their eyes, 
The laſt pale beam ſhoots, trembles, fades, and dies.” 


To this the poet adds a pathetic expoſtulation 
with his readers, on the folly and blindneſs of 
mankind with reſpect to the momentous buſineſs 

of 
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of the preſent, and their great inattention to what 


may be their lot in another life: but to finiſh my 
obſervations on this excellent poem ſhall be the 
buſineſs of another eſſay. 


1 


REMARKS ON DR. OGILVIE's POEM 
CONTINUED, AND CONCLUDED. 


I page 47 our author introduces the Almighty 
as deſcending to judge the world. I am 
aware of the objection that juſtly lies againſt an 
attempt to which the ſtrongeſt exertion of human 
genius muſt ever be inadequate, Perhaps a re- 
flection, how impoſſible it is for finite beings even 
to comprehend that which is infinite, ought here to 
have repreſſed the aſpirings of his muſe, and led 
him to draw a veil over a ſcene ſo inconceivably 
awful: but as he has, with “ adventrous wing,” 
roſe into deſcription, it is but juſt to allow that 
this deſcription glows with all the pomp and 
grandeur of poetical imagery. 


cc * * - » from his great abode, 
Full on a whirlwind, came the dreadful God: 
The tempeſt, rattling, wings the fiery car; 
Ten thouſand hoſts, his miniſters of war, 
Z 2 | The 
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The flaming Cherubim attend his flight, 

And heav'n's foundations groan'd beneath their weight: 

Through all the ſkies his forky lightnings play'd; 

With radiant ſplendor glow'd his beamy head ; 

From his bright eyes the trembling throngs retire; 

He ſpoke in thunder, and he breath'd in fire : 

He ſtood; o'er all the boundleſs glory ſhone, 

Then call'd, and darkneſs form'd his gloomy throne, 
Black clouds hung awful round the burſting ray, 

And veil'd from fight th” intolerable day.“ 


If we except ſome paſſages in the ſacred wri- 
tings, which will ever remain ſuperior to the moſt 
exalted efforts of human genius, the imagination 
can ſcarcely conceive any thing more ſublime and 
awful than the above paſſage. Why then did the 
poet ſo injudiciouſly break in upon that ſilent 
aſtoniſhment and awe, which muſt fill the mind of 
the reader at the concluſion of theſe lines, by in- 
troducing a ſimile, which, though great and beau- 
tiful in itſelf, bears no more proportion to the 
auguſt ſcene with which it is contraſted, than the 
glow-worm' s feeble ray does to the ſun in his me- 
ridian ſplendor? ? 


After this the poet again endeavours to paint 
the anguiſh and terror which wicked men will 
feel in the anticipation of their doom; the bare 
idea 
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| idea of which (he tells us) is ſo dreadful, that 

they would joyfully endure the mot excruciating 
corporeal pain to eſcape its vengeance. But take 
it in his own words, 


* Lo! the wide field, where thouſands, in deſpair, _ 
Would ſmile at death, and hug the mangling ſpear ; 
Where, fir'd with rage too big to be expreſs'd, 
They'd bleſs the reeking blade that tore their breaſt, 
O with what joy ſome mortal wound they'd feel, 
With what delight they'd claſp the pointed fteel, | 
Hung on the ſmarting rack, or ſtreteh'd upon the wheel. 
Bleſt, were ſome mountain at th' Eternal's call 
Whirl'd from its baſe to cruſh them in the fall; 
Would Heav'n's great Sovereign hear their only prayer, 
To ſtrew their limbs like atoms in the air; 
Would ſome devouring flame their duſt conſume, 
Or deep volcano hide them in its womb, 
With their laſt breath they'd praiſe. IEHOvAH's name, 
And bleſs their dreadful ſentence in the flame. 
But, ah, ts ll in van. 


In the laſt cited paſſage four of the lines are 
rendered inharmonious by the flat ſounding ab- 
breviation they'd, which can never pleaſe a poeti- 
cal ear. There is alſo a falſe rhyme; and the 
whole appears too much laboured: but the ſenti- _ 
ments it conveys are warranted by inſpiration, in 
that ſhort, but far more ſublime expreſſion, © they 
*© ſhall call on the rocks and mountains to fall 
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e upon them,” 8c. The poet had doubtleſs this 
paſſage in his eye, in the — line. 


After 3 a deſire, that the ſenſe of an 
event ſo great and awful may never be abſent from 
his mind, he aſks the reader, 


e Say, do'ſt thou long to reach yon diftant ſky ?” 


And, after remarking that it is not the ſudden 
fart, the tranſient flaſh of thought, the darting im- 
pulſe, or looſe ſally of keen defire, that can render 
men the proper objects of Divine favour in that 
ſolemn hour, he proceeds to ſhew what will con- 
ſtitute them ſucceſsful candidates for future bleſ- 
ſedneſs, and glory. | 


««#* * ?Tisa work that grows upon the ſight ; 
. *Tis godlike Virtue's regular delight. 
TH intrepid foul, by paſſions ne'er alarm'd, 
Improv'd by judgment, as by fancy warm'd; 
Whoſe zeal with reaſon's rigid dictates ſorts, 
Glows, but not blazes ; warms, but not tranſports ; 
Whoſe conduct, ſquar'd by every noble rule, 
Forms one proportion'd, juſt, conſiſtent whole: 
'Tis he, who does whate'er a mortal can 
ry * * = „ * * . * * 
When keen temptation prompts the heart to ſtray, 
And the warm tumult melts the foul away, 
45 | Wha 
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Who then from heav'n awaits directing light, E 
And ſtands unſhaken in ſuperior might: 


This, this is he, who, in ſerene repoſe, 
Can coolly ſmile at earth's convulſive throes. 


In the above paſſage, the moſt intereſting truths 
are blended with the pleaſing mild graces of 


poetry, and while they charm the ear, find their 
way to the heart. Where inſtruction is thus in- 
terwoven with the expreſſive touches of eloquence, 


the reader will not ſpend his time in barren 


amuſement, but find his heart made better while 
his imagination is entertained and improved. 


The poet next repreſents the great Judge 
e of quick and dead,” as taking one compre- 


henſive view of the vaſt aſſemblage of beings 


who ſtand before him, awaiting the decifion of 
their fate. 


Oer all the crowd he took one vaſt ſurvey, 
With eyes that view the darkneſs as the day : 

Each deep deſign though hid behind a cloud, 
With ſecret acts, a countleſs multitude, 

Whate'er beneath the conſcious ſun was wrought, 
He knew, and weigh d in one prodigious thought.” 


An unhappy epithet for thought as could haye 
deen introduced. Would the ſubject admit of 
. „ | it 
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it, the reader might be indulged in a little riſi- 


bility: but where ſo many real beauties ſtrike 
us, we ought not to be too ſevere. Even Homer 
ſometimes nodded. 


He then e with great energy, the awa- 
kening of conſcious guilt in the minds of thoſe, 
who (as Shakeſpeare ſtrongly expreſſes it) 


8 had within them undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of Juſtice ;” 


and proceeds to a pathetic expoſtulation with 


them on their paſt folly, and forgetfulneſs of 
that Omniſcient Being who continually beholds 
them, 


After deſcribing, figuratively, the different 
emotions of juſtice and mercy in the Deity, the 


poet repreſents him as riſing in all the terrors of 


incenſed Omnipotence, and pronouncing on the 
wicked, their irrevocable doom. 


Ile roſe—his looks the coming judgment ſhow, 
Reſentment darken'd his majeſtic brow ; 
Then view'd the throng beneath his footſtool "0 5 
Shook with a nod the burning ſkies, and ſaid, 
* Depart, ye damn'd 


79 


The 
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The removal of the wicked to their everlaſting 
habitations is then deſcribed in language ſuitably 
adapted to the horror of the ſcene, according to 
the commonly received orthodox opinion of this 
final cataſtrophe. 


The reader is now addreſſed with the following 
beautiful lines, which are not leſs calculated to 
amend the heart, than to 2 the ear capable 
of harmony. 


— 


e would i thou, O man, avoid th* unbounded woe; 
Would'ſt feel thy breaſt with endleſs raptures glow ; 
Would'ſ thou with triumph hear the thunder roll, 
That rocks the trembling earth from pole to pole: 
Retire be deaf to grandeur's vain alarm, 

Its gilded darts, that ſting thee while they charm ; 

Let life's gay ſcenes engage thy ſoul no more, 
Pomp, beauty, youth, the bubbles of an hour! 

Fix every thought on thy immortal part; | 

Bid Heav'n attend then aſk thy trembling heart, 
How have I walk'd through all this mazy road? 

How liv'd to gain the plaudit of my God ? 
How ſpoke ? How acted * * #* #” 


He next repreſents in the moſt ſublime and 
animated manner, the ſcene that enſues; and in- 
troduces a fine and juſt ſimile, to ſet forth the 
glow of joy that fills the minds, and overſpreads 

Tb "Ma the 
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the countenances of the virtuous, on that ap- 


proaching ſentence, which conſigns them to * 


celeſtial regions. 


« But lo! my ſoul, the W at length are o'er ; 
The ſtorm is calm'd ; the thunders ceaſe to roar : 
See, blooming love, as cloudleſs ſkies ſerene, 

Smiles heav'nly ſweet, and brightens all the ſcene ! 
So ſome loud whirlwind, with reſiſtleſs ſweep, 
Heaves the wild waves, and blackens on the deep; 
The fainting mariners with pale defpair, 

© Behold the ocean's boiling boſom bare: 

When lo! at once the roaring winds ſubſide ; 

A gentle breeze plays ſmoothly o'er the tide : 

Now each, enraptur'd, views th' emerging ray; 
Now breathes, delighted, in the blaze of day : 
Groves, mountains, woods, appear, a charming train! 
The ſhip glides lightly through the liquid plain; 
The liquid plain reflects the waving beam, 

And Heav'n's fine azure glitters in the ſtream.“ 


In this ſimile, which I think one of the fineſt 
in the poem, the contraſt between confuſion and 
terror, and peace, order, and beauty, is ſtrikingly 
exhibited; and in many of tke lines, the ſound is 
a fine eccho to the ſenſe. 


Then, after the following invocation, 
ee Some Seraph, teach my daring ſong to riſe; 


Oh let me catch the muſic of the ſkies; +; 
| : Itume 
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Illume my breaſt, exalt, reſine, the whole; 
And pour melodious numbers on my ſoul 


he proceeds to the following ſublime deſeription 
of the celeſtial ſcene in proſpect: 


« What glories burſt on my tranſported ſight, 
What charms, with more than mortal beauty bright! 
What anthems ring! what melting lays inſpue! 
What godlike Angels ſtrike the ſounding lyre ! 

See, every face the ſofteſt ſmiles aſſume! 

How glows each feature with celeſtial bloom! 

A bloom untouch'd by all-devouring time, 

Like flow'rs that bloſſom in perpetual prime; 

Lo! where in ſight th* Angelic armies move! 

See! opening fair the balmy climes of love! 

Bleſt climes ! where muſic ſtrikes the warbling ſtring ; 
Where joy, exulting, ſpreads his airy wing ; 

Where, ſhrin'd in bliſs, triumphant beauty reigns, 
And ſpring's eternal bluſh adorns the plains.” 


The poet then deſcribes the Supreme Judge, 
as diveſted of his terrors, and appearing in the 
milder glories of Divine beneficence and love, to 
reward the virtuous with “ glory, honour, im- 
ce mortality, and eternal life.“ 


SH 8 . 


For lo! he comes, a victor o' er the grave, 
In triumph mild, exalted but to fave: | 
In crouds th' applauding hoſts. ſurround their King; 
They tune their harps, and touch the fineſt ſtring. 
| A a 2 Angelic 
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Angelic concert! Muſically flow 

It ſteals more ſoft than vernal breezes blow : 

Then ſwells a ſprightly note; all Heav'n replies, 
And labouring eccho rings it thro' the ſkies. 

Now, bright as heav'n, as mild Aurora fair, 

* * * * * * * WV 
He roſe, with mercy beaming from his ſight; 
Then ſmil'd, and look'd ineffable delight. 


EE WWW. , . we” 


< Come now ye bleſſed, ——” 


After having ended the glorious ſentence paſſed 
on the virtuous, (which has, throughout, a 
beautiful allufion to what is left us on the ſub- 
ject in the ſacred writings) the poet cloſes the 
auguſt ſcene with the following animated lines, 
and pertinent fimile: = 


«« Here pauſe—no more by man can be expreſs d: 
Ye Saints, ye wond”ring Seraphs, tell the reſt ! 
As through the clouds ſome tow ring eagle ſprings, 
And flies like lightning, on impetuous wings, 
He views, unmov'd, the burning ſun diſplay'd ; 
The wavy fire plays harmleſs round his head: 
Quick as a thought of the aerial mind, 


To heav'n he mounts, and leaves the ſtars behind: 
Thus wrapt at once from our attending view, 


Through the broad gates the riſing concourſe flew, 
Till far remov'd, ſcarce to the diſtant ſight 
The triumph glow'd, with fainter glories bright, 


. Aſcending ſtill, till it appeared no more; 


We look'd, and all the ſwimming ſcene was o'er. » 
/ This 
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This ends the quotations I propoſed making 
from this excellent poem. The intelligent rea- 
der need not be told, that, ſtriking as they appear 


in this detached ſtate, they loſe much of that 


beauty and force which adorn them when read 
with the context, and the whole is viewed to- 


gether. 


J ſhall conclude this eflay, with a few general 
obſervations on the whole. In this work, the 
poet's deſign ſeemed to have been, not merely 
the entertainment, but the moral and reltgious 
inſtruction of mankind. To furniſh the former, 
he has combined, in one ſublime picture, the vari- 
ous graces of poetry. Loftineſs of thought, rich 
imagery, and harmony of numbers, are all pow- 
erful candidates for our praiſe. To effe& the 
latter, he has choſen a ſubject of all others the 
moſt intereſting, and the moſt awful; and enfor- 
ced the motives to virtue with peculiar energy of 
| ſentiment and language. It is eaſy to perceive 
that many of the fineſt paſſages in his work owe 
their excellence to the volumes of inſpiration. 
It was here and here only that the author could 


find a baſis whereon to erect the beautiful fabric 
with ſecurity. | 


From 
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From this peerleſs ſource of all that is ſublime 
and great, he has drawn his richeſt materials, and 
given us a work, which I doubt not will yet 
emerge from its preſent obſcurity, and obtain an 
honourable place in our libraries, 


There are indeed a few imperfections, which, 
when ſeparately attended to, offend readers of 


| taſte and judgment; but theſe ſeem to proceed 


rather from the luxuriancy than the barrenneſs 
of the poet's imagination; and on an enlarged 
view of the whole, they are loſt in the dale that 
ſurrounds them. 


The public are certainly under great obliga- 
tions to Dr. Ogilvie, for adding this treaſure to 
the republic of letters; and I hope they will not 
think I have impertinently treſpaſſed on their 
time and patience, in pointing out ſome of its 
beauties to ſuch of 4 readers as may not yet have 
ſeen it. | 


LETTER 


[0 


LETTER TO TWO STUDENTS AT CAM- 
BRIDGE, ON THE QUALIFICATIONS 
NECESSARY FOR A CLERGYMAN. © 


GENTLEMEN, 


I Was ſome weeks ſince favoured with your po- 
lite and affectionate letter. By its contents I 
find you are not fully determined in the choice of 
your profeſſion. In a matter of ſo much impor- 
tance, deliberation is certainly neceſſary; and J 
wiſh that, after weighing every circumſtance, you 
may determine right. Requeſting my thoughts 
on your taking orders, evinces the good opinion 
you have formed of my judgment; but I am not 
ſufficiently qualified to adviſe in a matter of ſuch 
moment. You will therefore kindly excuſe my 
attempting it. The other part of the taſk' you 
have laid upon me, to wit, deſiring my thoughts 
on the qualifications neceſſary for a Clergyman, I ſhall 
endeavour to perform in the beſt manner I am 
able. In complying therewith it is far from my 
Intention to offend any who fill, or may intend to 
fill, that ſtation. I may probably ſtep out of the 
| | | beaten 
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beaten track ; nevertheleſs nothing ſhall be offered 
but what Reaſon and the New Teſtament will 
juſtify. Supported by theſe authorities I ſhall 
give myſelf little concern what any may think, 
whaſe conduct comes within the 15 of juſt 


* 


A clergyman ſtands in a high and important 


office. When he fills it properly, he becomes a 


truly reſpectable and venerable character. When 
he diſgraces it, by ſuffering his own conduct to 
contradict his profeſſion and precepts, he becomes 
truly deſpicable. 


Conſiſtent with the conſtitution of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, he ought to poſſeſs good abilities, 
and a well-cultivated underſtanding. His learn- 
ing ought to be ſufficient for enabling him to 
read the ſcriptures in the original languages, to 
ſer the great doctrines of chriſtianity in a clear and 
ſtrong light, and to defend them againſt the in- 


ſidious attacks of their enemies. It is not eſſen- 
tially neceſſary he ſhould be deeply ſkilled in 


ſchool-divinity, the polite arts, or be at the pains 
of acquiring a general knowledge of ancient and 
modern literature, 


25 : | | He 
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He ought certainly to be of a good natural tem- 
per, and to feel as well as profeſs a ſincere deſire 
for the promotion of religion, and the increaſe 
and exaltation of that kingdom which is not of this 
world. In proportion as this deſire lives and in- 
creaſes in his mind, he will be diligent in the 
faithful diſcharge of his office. He will inform 
the ignorant, ſtrengthen the weak, admoniſh the 
remiſs, and reprove the vicious, without reſpect 
of perſons, rank, or ſtation. But his prudence 
will lead him to avoid particular applications in 
the public exerciſe of his miniſtry. The gentie 
admonitions of an affectionate paſtor will rarely 
fail of producing ſome good effect in private; but 
the paſſions of men are generally too irritable to 
admit of any benefit from the public reprehen- 
ſion of perſonal folly or miſconduct. He will 
alſo be particularly careful to avoid in his own 
conduct whatever the duties of his office as a mi- 
niſter require him to condemn 1n other men. 


The moſt eſſential qualifications of a biſhop, 
miniſter, or paſtor, (and without which all other 
accompliſhments will be inſufficient) are thoſe 


deſcribed by the Apoſtle Paul in his epiſtle to 
Titus, chap. i. v. 7, 8, 9. : 


YL « A Biſhop 
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« A Biſhop (faith the Apoſtle) muſt be blame- 
« Jeſs, as the ſteward of Gop; not ſelf-willed, 
ce not ſoon angry, not given to wine, no ſtriker, 
cc not given to filthy lucre; but a lover of hoſpi- 
ce tality, a lover of good men, ſober, juſt, holy, 
« temperate; holding faſt the faithful word as he 
« hath been taught, that he may be able by ſound 
cc doctrine, both to exhort and to convince gain- 
ce ſayers. | 


And in chap. iii. v. 2, he directs, that © they 
ee ſhould ſpeak evil of no man, be no brawlers, 
ce but gentle, ſhewing all meekneſs to all men.” 


Theſe are qualifications which the Holy Ghoſt 
has directed all ſhould poſſeſs who undertake to 
miniſter to the people; for under the term Biſhop 
are included all Paſtors or Miniſters in the chriſ- 
tian church. They are therefore equally neceſſary 
in, and equally the duty of, the inferior as of the 
dignified clergy. — 


As the principles of chriſtianity remain un- 
changeable through all ages, the neceſſity of its 
teachers poſſeſſing theſe qualifications muſt ever 
remain the ſame. They are equally obligatory 
now, as in the days of the Apoſtles; and no power 

| 5 
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of ſophiſtry, or artful expoſition of words, can pa- 
raphraſe them away. They are deſcribed in terms 
fo explicit, that to miſtake them is impoſlible. 
They conſtitute a plain criterion, by which all 
who aſſume the ſacred function of miniſters ought 
to meaſure their own conduct, for by this the 
ſenſible part of mankind will always judge them. 


What judgment will be formed of men, (if 
ſuch there be) ſtanding in this ſacred character, 
whoſe general conduct is a ſad reverſe of the 
above-mentioned amiable qualifications ;—men 

who are covetous, proud, revengeful, intemperate, 
and regardleſs of almoſt every moral as well as 
religious obligation? ? 


Inſtead of promoting the cauſe of univerſal 
righteouſneſs, which is the only valuable end of 
all preaching, theſe << leaders of the people cauſe 
« them to err;” and prove themſelves utterly 
unworthy the ſtation they fill, and the mainte- 
nance they receive as public teachers. The cauſe 
of religion and virtue ſuſtains unſpeakable injury 
from the ſad effects of their example, and immo- 
rality exults in the encouragement it receives from 


their miſconduct. Until the chriſtian church is 


e of ſuch teachers, the reproach they have 
B b 2 brought 
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brought upon it can never be taken away. While 
theſe ſons of pollution are permitted to adminiſter 
at the altar, the enemies of chriſtianity, when the 
excellency of its precepts is urged againſt them, 
will point with inſulting triumph, and cry out, 
te Theſe are thy Gods, O Iſrael!” 


If it be the duty of miniſters to diſcourage 
vice, and promote the practice of virtue 7x the 
pulpit, it is ſtill more obligatory on them to be 
eſpecially careful of their own conduct out of it. 
If they fail in the latter, the former will be unavail- 
ing. With what face can an immoral man pre- 
ſume to inſtruct others in the great duties of 
religion, or even of moral virtue? What good 
effect can he reaſonably expect will attend his 
inſtructions? To ſuppoſe that the divine bleſſing 
will attend ſuch unſanctified labours, is incon- 
ſiſtent with reaſon. They tend rather to confirm 
men in their ſins, and to beget a total Uilregard 
to religion itſelf, | 


People will be led to think religion only a 
ſolemn farce, when they ſee the very teachers of 
it give up all decency of character, and act in di- 
rect oppoſition to the precepts it enjoins. 7 

| | n 
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An immoral clergyman is more contemptible 
than other men. That ignorance which in ſome 
meaſure palliates the crimes of the vulgar will not 
extenuate his guilt, or ſkreen him from deſerved 
cenſure, becauſe he cannot plead it. He acts 
| againſt ſtronger convictions than others, and has 
no cloak for his ſin. The ſtate of ſuch is truly 
deplorable. They ſtand on the brink of a preci- 
pice, in the moſt imminent danger. The accumu- 
lated weight of their own tranſgreſſions, and the 
fins of ethers made worſe by their example, will 
reſt heavy upon them in that ſolemn day, when 
te inquiſition for blood” ſhall be made by the 
Judge of quick and dead. 


On the contrary, many and great are the ad- 
vantages that accrue from miniſters filling up the 
duties of their ſtation with propriety. They ſtand 
in a conſpicuous point of view, and their conduct 
is ſcrutinized more than that of other men. For 
this very reaſon, they ought to be peculiarly cir- 
cumſpect. They ſhould not content themſelves 
with being only blameleſs in their lives, but aſ- 
pire after the more noble character of examples to 
their flocks in every department of chriſtian duty. 
The care of ſouls is an important charge, and of 
thoſe who undertake it much will be required. 
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On the proper diſcharge of their reſpective 
duties, the peace and harmony of ſociety, and the 
promotion of virtue and religion, greatly depend. 

If to precept they add the more powerful influence 
of good example, the effects on their hearers will 
ſoon appear. 


A miniſter ſolicitous to advance the beſt inte- 
reſts of his fellow- creatures, will be convinced 
that it is neceſſary for him to avoid whatever tends 
to obſtruct his uſefulneſs, by leſſening him in the 
opinion and eſtimation of his people, by deroga- 
ting from that ſanctity of character without which 
his admonitions will be ineffectual, or by preju- 
dicing them againſt thoſe truths it is his duty to 
inculcate. He vill ſee the propriety of diſco- 
vering no partiality to the wealthy but perhaps 
leaſt ſerious part of his pariſhioners, either by de- 
voting himſelf too much to their company, or by 
connivance at that conduct in them, which he 
would condemn in the inferior claſſes of the peo- 
ple. It is to be feared, that in ſome inſtances the 
immorality of the poor is in part occaſioned by 
the countenance given to the irreligious manners 
of their ſuperiors, by miniſters in other reſpects 
unblameable. E 


He 
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He will alſo be cautious of hazarding the eſteem 
of his audience by a too warm attachment to his 
temporal emolument. In ſome caſes wherein the 
the laws of his country may juſtify him in aſſert- 
ing his rights, the ſpirit of the goſpel, and an 
ardent deſire to do good, will induce him rather to 
ſuſtain ſome little injury, than to riſk the proba- 
bility of his future ſucceſs, by inſiſting too rigidly 
on claims generally diſguſtful to mankind, and 
which have only human laws for their foundation. 


The friendly inſtructions of a pious, kind, be- 
nevolent teacher have great place with his au- 
dience: he will reach their hearts, and gain their 
love and eſteem. They will fit under his teach- 
ing with pleaſure, and reap a laſting advantage 
from the truths he delivers. He will ſee the 
fruits of his labour whilſt here, and conſider them 
as the earneſt of a future bleſſed reward. Having 
been concerned to diſcharge faithfully the truſt 
committed to him, he will approach his end in 
peace, and rejoice in the anticipation of that ſtate 
wherein © thoſe who have turned many to righte- 
< ouſneſs ſhall ſhine as the ſtars for ever and ever.“ 


I have now given you my thoughts with free- 
dom; and entertain too high an opinion of your 
underſtandings 
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underſtandings to make any apology. In the 
above remarks I have no view to refle& on the 
clergy as a body of men. Many of thoſe with 
whom I have had the honour to be acquainted, 
are men of very liberal minds and amiable cha- 
raters. If there are any of an oppoſite complexion, 
« them only have I offended,” 


I am, &c. 


Your cordial Friend. 


ON 


ner 


ON THE EVIL TENDENCY OF IMMO- 
RAL WRITINGS, 


HERE. is no employment more worthy the 

_ Chriſtian Philoſopher than to promote the 
promulgation of right principles, and the increaſe 
of uſeful knowledge, by placing the moral, ſocial, 
and religious duties of life in the moſt intereſting 
and amiable point of view before mankind. It is 
in this light that I ſurvey the exerciſe of human 
abilities with the greateſt ſatisfaction. The moſt 
eminent diſplay of fine parts and genius ceaſes to 
attract juſt praiſe or admiration when it ceaſes to 
promote theſe valuable ends; and when it tends 
to ſtrengthen men's paſſions, or take off the re- 
ſtraints which reaſon ought to have over them, it 
becomes a proper object of cenſure. 


That the general torrent of vice, corruption, 
folly, and diſſipation, has been often impeded by 
the pens of moraliſts, as well as by declamations 
from the pulpit, is a truth which I believe few 
will deny. Even works of wit and humour, when 

Cc judiciouſly 
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judiciouſly pointed at vice, have had a better ef- 
fect than merely to amuſe and entertain mankind. 
Many, who would laugh at the ſolemnity of vocal 
declamation, or the rigid documents of ſober rea- 
ſon, have attended with ſeriouſneſs to the more 


pleaſing language of moral precepts in the cloſer. 
The pill, which in its native hue would have been 


rejected, has, when thus gilded, been taken with 


avidity, and had its proper effect on the mind. 


The effect of ſingle attempts to reform man- 
kind, and correct vulgar errors in ſpeculation and 
practice, like that of drops of water falling on a 
ſtone, may be imperceptible; but their continued 
force has made a ſenſible impreſſion, and contri- 
buted much to the general welfare. There are 
ſtill amongſt us numbers whom Heaven has 
bleſſed with a large ſhare of knowledge. Their 
intellectual powers are ſtrong and vigorous. The 
latent ſprings of the human heart lie open to their 
view. They ſee the dangers that await us in the 
perilous journey of life; and are capable of ſet- 
ting up land- marks in the way to guide the 1gno- 
rant and incautious traveller. 


How happy would it be were ſuch diligently to 
exerciſe their talents for the good of mankind, by 
. | pointing 
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pointing out with preciſion the path to happineſs, 
and enforcing, with perfuaſive eloquence and 
energy, the practice of virtue, 


Inſtead of merely amuſing, not to ſay corrupt- 
ing, as ſome have done, the minds of the people, 
let them treat on ſubjects which are eſſentially 
intereſting to rational beings. To endeavour by 
ſound reaſoning to remove that falſe bias with 
which education, cuſtom, and the indulgence of 
ſenſuality, have miſled the judgment, will ever be 
pleaſing to the candid and ſenſible part of man- 
kind. Such will conſider every attempt of this 
kind as the product of an upright mind, and thoſe 
who make them auxiliaries in the cauſe of virtue. 


But it is greatly to be regretted that many per- 
ſons of bright genius and diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
have ſhamefully proſtituted their talents to pur- 
poſes unworthy their attention. Inſtead of ſtri- 
ving to weaken, they have ſtrengthened the 
influence of men's animal paſſions. Inſtead of 
expoling human folly, they have encouraged it. 
Inſtead of checking, they have promoted the 
growth of vice and irreligion. Inſtead of rectify- 
Ing and exalting the minds of their readers, 
they have corrupted and debaſed them. While 

| CEA: furniſhed 
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| furniſhed with power and opportunity to regulate, 
they have employed it in confuſing men's ideas of 
right and wrong, by giving encouragement to the 


licentiouſneſs of paſſions, and diſturbing the har- 
mony of the intellectual ceconomy. 


A conduct like this merits the contempt of 
every man who is concerned for the intereſt and, 
well-being of his fellow-creatures. Charity itſelf 
can ſcarcely admit an excuſe for it in men who 
have not the plea of ignorance to urge in their 
defence. In the hour of inattention, when the 
paſſions are clamorous, and temptations ſtrongly 

allure us, it is not ſurprizing that men ſhould 
often yield to their power. Human nature is very 
weak, and vice ſcreened in the maſk of pleaſure 
may then deceive them. We behold their errors 
with pity, and that pity effaces their crimes from 
the regiſter of our memory. But what terms of 
ignominy can be too ſevere for him who ſits 
down in the hours of cool reflection, and delibe- 
rates on the means of promoting moſt ſucceſsfully, 
the cauſe of folly, diſſipation, infidelity in _ 
ciple, and immorality in Practice: 2 


To ſtudy kad of ſpreading that poiſon and 
| depravity which are 1 too widely diffuſed, 
and 
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and endeavour, by eradicating the principles of 
virtue from the human mind, to deprive it of 
that happineſs which alone renders the preſent 
life valuable, and is the baſis on which all its fu- 
ture hopes are founded, diſcovers a heart not only 
alienated from the love of every thing that is good, 
but hardened to all ſenſe of ſhame, and ſunk in 
the deepeſt depravity. The accumulated cenſure 
of every good and wiſe man ought to reſt heavy 
on the heads of ſuch monſters, and ſtigmatize 
them with laſting diſgrace and infamy, 


If theſe remarks are admitted to be juſt, what 
ſhall we think of many too generally admired 
writers in the laſt and preſent ages? Better, far 
better, had it been for mankind, had theſe authors 
been ideots, than thus to have abuſed their talents 


in enflaming the paſſions, and corrupting the 
morals of the people. 


Every action that promotes vice or error, is 
juſtly cenſurable, however limited its apparent 
effects; becauſe it is by the limited power of ſmall 
cauſes, that the aggregate of human evil 1s pro- 
duced. 


«« Sands form the mountain, moments make the year,” 
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On the contrary, every attempt to advance the 
intereſts of truth and univerſal righteouſneſs, be 
it ever ſo ſmall, entitles the actor to public eſteem, 
as well as to the gratulations of an approving 
conſcience, 


He who with ſmall abilities does his beſt to 
promote virtue, peace, and order, is equally en- 
titled to our regard with the man of ſhining talents, 
even though his attempts may not be productive 
of equal viſible fucceſs. It ought not to be any 
diſcouragement to ſuch, if little fruits appear from 
their labour. If they have acted their part on the 
{tage of life, be that part ever ſo ſmall, they will 
meet the approbation of him who “ judgeth 
© righteouſly in the earth,” and find, in the end 
of days, that complacency and peace which no- 
thing can deſtroy. 


Let conſiderations of this ſort excite to diligence 
in whatever hes within the reach of our abilities, 
In the eſtimation of true wiſdom, none are great 
or little but as they are virtuous or vicious. The 
crime next in degree and turpitude to actual vice, 
is that of encouraging it in others. In ſome in- 
ſtances, the latter is the greateſt. A man who 
poſſeſſes a fertile imagination, or ſtrong powers of 

reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, may corrupt more minds by his writings 
than by his example. The latter, from various 
cauſes, may be confined within a narrow ſphere; 
but the former may circulate in regions where the 
author was never known, and extend to ages that 
ſucceed his diſſolution. Diſſolute and licentious 
as Rocheſter was, his writings have contaminated 
multitudes more than his actions. The ſame may 
be ſaid of thoſe two great luminaries in genius 
and learning, Bolingbroke and Voltaire, The 
graces and fine ſenſe of a Cheſterfield will not at- 
tone for the poiſon ſo gracefully — in his 
_ poliſhed pages: 


Conſiderations of this kind ought to have pe- 
culiar weight with writers of acknowledged taſte 
and genius. From the pen of a Johnſon, & 
Robertſon, a Beattie, or a Gibbons, error, ſhould 
it eſcape them, might prove fatal to thouſands. 


In reading the works of ſuch men, we forget 
that they are fallible, and, charmed with the 
elegance and energy of their diction, receive their 
ſentiments with a kind of implicit faith, which 
precludes enquiry or examination: Such writers 
know not the extent of that influence which their 
ſentiments may have in the world—ſentiments 

which 
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which wh publiſhed are no longer excluſively 
their own, but, mixed with the general maſs of 
literature, become the property of the public, and 
in proportion as they are right or wrong, may 
prove beneficial or injurious to thouſands, 


Numbers of our youth have been greatly inju- 
red by that tide of pernicious novels, which during 
theſe laſt twenty years have been the pm of 
our public libraries, - 


Theſe, although in general too contemptible to 
gain the attention of any ſenſible reader, are 
adapted to idle, thoughtleſs, and ſuperficial minds, 
who in reading, only ſeek amuſement for the 
preſent hour. Such books may be compared to 
that ſpecies of poiſon which operating inſenſibly 
on the body, deſtroys by ſlow degrees, its vital 
ſtamina. Their effects are not felt but by the 
conſequence: they amuſe the mind, inflame its 
paſſions, lull its reflecting powers into a kind of 
lethargy, relax the ſprings of virtue, weaken the 
reſtrictions of prudence, and gradually reconcile 
the mind to objects and actions, which it would 
otherwiſe retreat from with abhorrence. 


I know 
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I know the ſtale pretence of moſt novel-writers 
is to give a moral leſſon in a pleaſing manner; 
and to render vice hateful, and virtue amiable, 
by exhibiting pictures of human life. But this is 
a falſe repreſentation of the matter. To get money 
by an idle employment is their grand motive: con- 
ſequently they muſt accommodate their writings 
to the taſte of the age, however depraved. Hence 
we ſee their vicious characters are generally re- 
preſented as enjoying a round of diſſolute plea- 
ſure and ſucceſs; or if for awhile they ſuffer, they 
are reformed and rendered happy by ſome ſudden 
and unnatural courſe of events, which never hap- 
pen in real life. Virtue they indeed ſometimes 
affect to repreſent as the only permanent ſubſtan- 
tial good, but beſtow little pains to render her 
truly amiable. If they attempt to recommend or 
enforce her precepts, it is generally ſo aukwardly 
as to prove they have little acquaintance with her, 
or with ſuch languor as evinces them to be little 
concerned to advance her intereſts. Sometimes 
to raiſe a laugh at her expence, ſhe is ſet in a 
ridiculous light. On the contrary, vice and 
folly are dreſſed up with all the pomp of ima- 
very, even while they affect to condemn them. 
By theſe means, their influence on the mind and 
conduct is ſecretly promoted.“ : 
Eg "DD 4 But 
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But it is the duty of thoſe who are bleſſed with 
real genius and ſenſe to attempt the inſtruction 
and entertainment of their readers by means very 
different to form the mind to virtue, by enga- 
ging both the paſſions and the judgment in its 
intereſts to inform and enlighten to animate 
and reſtrain— to enoble the ſoul, and lead it in 
the path to true felicity. | 


Writings of this kind merit the reſpe& of all 
men, and will obtain permanent efteem and ho- 


nour, while learning, ſenſe, END; and virtue, 
remain in the world. 


® In this cenſure of modern novels I mean not to include all productions of ; 
the kind. Some may be read with ſafety and even improvement. 
theſe, EMMA CORBETT claims particular recommendation. 
cellent work is admirably calculated 


Among 
This ex- 


& To wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
C To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart.“ 


If the moſt forcible appeal to the feelings of humanity,. and the pureſt and 

moſt delicate ſentiments of love and virtue, ſtruggling under the moſt embit- 
tered diſpenſations of human woe, can affect or mend the heart, this work 
will long be read with delight. But he who can peruſe it without ſhedding 


the tears of virtuous ſenſibility, muſt be deſtitute of thoſe empaſſioned 
feelings which do honour to human nature. 


ON 
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ON THE NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGE 
OF KNOWING OURSELVES. 


Know thyſelf.” | 
Bias. 


HE true knowledge of ourſelves is the moſt 
L valuable of all ſciences; and to attain it, 
the moſt neceſſary of all acquiſitions. Upon this 
knowledge depend the propriety of our actions, 
our ſafety, and much of our preſent happineſs. 


Theſe truths are generally aſſented to in theory, 
but ſeldom prove ſufficiently operative on our 
practice. Few willingly ſubmit to purſue the ar- 
duous examination, What they are how conſti- 
tuted hat relation they ſtand in to other beings 
and what is the nature, extent, and influence of 
their paſſions and mental faculties? Almoſt every 
other kind of enquiry takes place of this, although 
it is the moſt important of any that can employ 
the mind of man. While we are ſolicitous to 

become acquainted with every thing without us, 
| Dd 2 we 


— . Knoroing Ourſetves, 


we voluntarily remain ſtrangers to, and ignorant 
of ourſelves, 


Three reaſons may be aſſigned for this negle&: 
the firſt is, that from infancy we are taught to 
employ the greater part of our thoughts and at- 
tention on material objects, and in reaſoning from, 
and about them. The ſecond is, that an enquiry 
into the nature of our own minds, and the ſtrength 
and influence of our faculties and paſſions, re- 
quires a ſtronger exertion of thought than is agree- 
able to that indolence in which mankind are too 
apt to repoſe. And the third is, that ſelf-exa- 
mination often preſents a humiliating proſpect to 
the mind, and convicts it of its own folly and 
imprudence; and is on that account diſagreeable 
to us. On theſe cauſes I ſhall make a few ob- 
ſervations. | 


The uſual mode of educating youth is very 
unfavourable to the knowledge of ourſelves. The 
years of infancy are ſpent in mere trifling and 
amuſement, When the period of life arrives, in 
which the mental faculties begin to expand and 
acquire vigour, the hours of inſtruction and ſtudy 
are confined to the common beaten track of 
rRogtearning, The languages, arts, and ſci- 
ences, 
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ences, cloſe the ſcene, and finiſh the man. He 
is indeed taught the general ſyſtem of moral 
ethics, and perhaps ſome care is taken to enrich 
his mind with principles of religion and virtue: 
but little or no care is exerciſed to excite in him 
an enquiry whence his various paſſions ariſe—by 
what they are excited or reſtrained—how he may 
beſt govern and direct them aright—and what 1s 
the nature and extent of thoſe noble powers of 
reaſon and underſtanding which he poſſeſſes, 


Hence, when he has finiſhed his education, and 
ripens into manhood, he is of nothing ſo ignorant 
as himſelf, He has never examined the cauſe of 
his ideas—whence his paſſions ariſe—to what they 
moſt ſtrongly tend—how they are beſt controuled 
—and what connection the various powers of the 
underſtanding have with each other, and with 
the objects on which they are or ought to be ex- 
erciſed. Unaccuſtomed to cloſe thinking, he 
ſeldom acquires that juſt train of reaſoning by 
which alone diſcoveries of this kind are made. 
Having never been taught to regulate his ideas 
with preciſion, he is loſt in a labyrinth. He ap- 
pears a riddle to himſelf, which he cannot explain; 
the employment becomes irkſome, and he flies to 
ſenſible objects for amuſement and gratification. 

By 
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By this voluntary renunciation of their nobleſt 
privileges, and neglect of their mental powers, 
men become ſtrangers to themſelves, and remain 
contented in a ſtate of ignorance which often 
proves fatal to their peace and happineſs. Of the 
| ſecret ſprings of their own actions, and of the na- 
tural means Heaven has furniſhed them with to 
avoid error, and embrace truth, they have no 
clear ideas. Hence they flatter themſelves into a 
belief that their errors ſpring from neceſſity ; that 
wiſdom and virtue are not in any high degree 
attainable in this ſtate of exiſtence, and of courſe 
they are not endeavouring to arrive at that per- 
fection of which their reaſonable and intellectual 
nature is capable. by 


From the want of knowing ourſelves, ariſe two 
of the greateſt errors that the human mind is ca- 
pable of, viz. ambition, and ſuperſtition. The 
man who has never, by a careful examination of 
his intellectual powers, diſcovered their imper- 
fection, conſiders himſelf as a kind of independant 
being, and ſets up his reaſon as the ſupreme judge, 
and God of his idolatry. Whatever he can- 
not comprehend by it, he ridicules, and ſtamps 
with the epithet of enthuſiaſm. Hence he denies 
many of the ſublimeſt myſteries of the chriſtian ' 

X47 religion, 
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religion, © calls imperfection what he fancies 
« ſuch,” and in the pride of his heart ſometimes 
calls in queſtion the providence, or prophanely 


arraigns the diſpenſations and economy, of an 
All- Perfect . ; 


Having by theſe means reaſoned himſelf out of 
his religion, he ſoon relaxes his ſyſtem of morals, 
and adapts it rather to the impulſe of his own 
paſſions, than the nature of things, or the re- 
vealed will of his Creator. Human laws now 
become the only check upon his conduct. His 
virtues are merely conſtitutional, or ſuch as he 
practiſes for the ſake of obtaining the honour and 
applauſe of men. His vices are indulged in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of his paſſions, or the op- 
portunity he has of gratifying them with preſent 
ſafety. To gain power, or wealth, or fame, 1s 
his principal ſtudy. At the ſhrine of theſe deities 
every wiſe, religious, and moral conſideration 1s 
ſacrificed. His days are ſpent 1n pride, pleaſure, 
and a diſregard to every thing which becomes the 
humility of beings liable to innumerable errors 
and dangers, and the dignity of that immortal 


nature which they poſſeſs, and oy which they are 
allied to angels. 


In 
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In others, the want of knowing themſelves pro- 
duces effects of a different and oppoſite nature. 
From this uncultivated ground ſpring ſuperſti- 
tion and bigotry. Men of dull phlegmatic con- 
ſtitutions, ſeeing the general prevalence of ſenſual 
paſſions in others, and feeling their effects jn them - 
felves, have, through ignorance of the frame and 
conſtitution of the human mind, wantonly pro- 
nounced human nature itſelf as altogether fallen, 
wicked, and devilih. They have not diſtin- 
guiſhed between the natural powers of man as the 
gift of his Creator, and thoſe powers when cor- 
rupted, debaſed, and perverted, by wilful diſobe- 
dience to the divine laws, and the unreſtrained 
indulgence of the animal paſſions. But becauſe 
ſome have darkened their underſtandings by 
vicious practice, and perverted their reaſon, theſe 
men condemn the whole together; pronounce 
thoſe noble powers themſelves corrupt; and ex- 
claim with all the bitterneſs of an ignorant zeal 


_ againſt the uſe of them. Hence ariſe many of the 


groſs errors in religious ſpeculation and practice, 
which are a ſcandal to the profeſſion of chriſtia- 
nity. Hence ſpring bigotry, uncharitableneſs, 
and ſpiritual pride; and hence proceed all the 
idle clamour of paſſionate or weak-headed zealots 

againſt the exerciſe of men's reaſon and under- 
ſtanding 


1 
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ſtanding in matters appertaining to religion. 
Hence alſo ariſe falſe notions reſpecting the Deity 
and his adorable attributes, and the erroneous 
modes of worſhip which we ſee adopted by the 
enthuſiaſtic and ſuperſtitious part of mankind, to 
the diſgrace of religion itſelf. | 


Self-examination, and an acquaintance with 
the nature and extent of the powers and paſſions 
with which we are endued, would diſcover the 
folly and error of that inattention which is the 
object of my cenſure. Many have entered on this 
important taſk, but, from the humiliating proſpect 
which firſt preſents itſelf, have ſhrunk back, and 
ſought repoſe in ignorance. They have diſcove- 
red, that many of their actions, which gained the 
approbation of the public as well of themſelves, 
ſprung from motives very different from thoſe to 
which ſelf- flattery had aſcribed them. They ſee 
temperance ſometimes ſpringing from the fear of 
diſeaſe; chaſtity from the dread of ſhame; honeſty 
practiſed with a view to intereft, and the confi- 
dence of mankind; and general regularity of man- 
ners, to obtain reſpect and honour in the world. 
They perhaps feel an impulſe in themſelves to 
many vices, which outward conſiderations only 
tend to reſtrain them from; and are conſcious of 

Ee ſo 
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ſo many ſecret faults, that the proſpect becomes 
too painful to be long indulged. 


But ſuch ſhould conſider, that whatever they 
ſee of this kind, it is in their power to rectify. 
The weakneſs of their minds may be ſtrength- 
ened; its wanderings may be reſtrained; its lan- 
guor may be invigorated; its views may be di- 
rected to proper objects, and its activity increaſed. 
The natural tendency of the paſſions may be ex- 
plored and regulated; their career may be checked, 
or their force applied to ſome uſeful and ſalutary 
purpoſe. The knowledge of our ruling paſſions, 
and to what they tend, vill inſtruct us to correct 
their influence, timely to retreat from the objects 
of their gratification, and to guard the avenues, 
through which danger may aſſail us. 


Let the man, whoſe ruling paſſion is the indul- 
gence of his appetites, beware of truſting him- 
ſelf at a feaſt; or of joining the convivial circle 
over a bottle. If Avarice govern him, let him 
call a little pride to his aid, as the leſſer evil, 
which will beſt correct the other, by exciting him 
to deſpiſe its meanneſs. If Ambition rule him, he 
ſhould either retreat from whatever feeds it, or 
render it a virtue, by ſuffering it only to excite 

| him 
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him to acts of public benefit to mankind. If 
1 Honour and Fame are the objects of his purſuit, 
and have charms which he cannot reſiſt, let him 
ſeek to obtain them by ſuch a courſe of virtuous 
and honourable conduct as merits them. 


Thus moſt of our paſſions may either be re- 
ſtrained within due bounds, by encouraging their 
oppoſites, or rendered uſeful by turning them into 
proper channels. None of them were given to be 
edtirpated or wholly reſtrained. They are only 
to be regulated by the more noble faculties, under 
the influence of a ſuperior principle. 


Love is the parent of almoſt every virtue. 
Anger is neceſſary to prevent our ſinking into a 
ſtate of puſillanimity, which would encourage 
every ſpecies of inſult and impoſition. Avarice 
and prodigality ſtand oppoſed to each other; in 
a public light, the one is neceſſary to che being of 
the other; either ſingly would ſoon prove deſtruc- 
tive to human happineſs. Pride, although not 
the proper object of man's indulgence, may under 
ſome circumſtances be uſeful. It prevents our 
relaxing into ignorance and barbariſm; it is alſo 
the parent of ſhame; and ſhame prevents the open 
indulgence of many vices in men who want a.bet- 

| | Ee 2 „ ; 
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ter motive. Ambition, although productive of 
many diſmal conſequences when indulged on a 
large ſcale, is often productive of good; when 
turned into proper channels, it becomes a ſpecies 
of emulation which excites men to the moſt noble 
and beneficent actions. This is alſo the caſe with 
the love of fame. In order to obtain it, many 
have attempted and accompliſhed things of the 
higheſt importance and honour to ſtates and na- 
tions, as well as individuals; and which none 
would have undertaken, without this powerful 
ſtimulus. Thus, like the elements in the natural 
world, the paſſions are all neceſſary, and tend to 
correct each other in the mind of man. And 
with reſpect to their prevalence in individuals, it 
has pleaſed the Wiſe Author of all ſo to conſtitute 
things here below, that «© partial evil” is, in this 
ſenſe, © univerſal good; becauſe all conduce to 
the harmony and general order of the univerſe. 


But a diſcovery of the nature and tendency of 
our paſſions, and of the means to govern them, 1s 
not the whole advantage ariſing from ſelf-exami- 
nation. We find implanted in our minds many 
virtuous and kind affections, which are overlooked 
in the hurry of life, and which is is our duty and 
intereſt to cheriſh with the utmoſt care and dili- 

genes, 
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gence. Theſe, by proper culture, will expand and 
bloom with increaſing beauty and ſtrength; and 
prove a ſource of r and comfort to our- 
ſelves and others. He who examines his own 
heart with attention, will ſee that it is not a ſteril 
ſoil. The weeds and tares that frequently over- 
ſpread it, ſhew its capability of producing the 
excellent fruits of virtue. The more he becomes 
| acquainted with his weaknefs and his ſtrengch, 
the more he will ſee the neceſſity of exerting the 
one to aſſiſt the other; and, with an humble 
heart, contemplate his own dignity and impor- 
tance, as a being formed for r happineſs and im- 
mortality. 8 


When he exalts his views to the nobler powers 
of reaſon, underſtanding, and judgment, and exa- 
mines their ſtrength and extent, the proſpect 
becomes more pleaſing. He then ſees that he 
is a compound of terreſtrial and celeſtial natures; 
that his preſent imperfection ariſes from his con- 
nection with this world; a connection that will 
ſoon be broken; and that when releaſed from the 
impriſonment and influence of theſe elements, he 


will ſhine forth in all his dignity as an en 
creature of Gop. 


When 
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When he conſiders the force and extent of his 
intellectual powers, even while cloathed with this 
ce mortal veſture of decay,” and reflects on their 
more glorious expanſion in the world of ſpirits, 
it will elevate his views; lead him to aſpire after 
the perfection of his nature, and the true end of 


his being. He will ſee that his connection with 


God, the ſource of all perfection and felicity, is 


the only ſource of his happineſs in time and 


throughout eternity. Although we are all the 
children of the Univerſal Parent by creation, 
there 1s a nearer relation 4n which we ſtand to 
him;—a relation indiſſoluble in its nature! We 
are emanations (if I may be allowed the term) of 
that celeſtial eſſence which can never be annihi- 
lated. This infinitely ſurpaſſes every other con- 
nection in its glorious conſequences, and will 
remain a ſource of undecaying felicity when they 


ſhall be diſſolved for ever, 


Hence the man who &nows, will, from a juſt 
ſenſe of his dignity, reverence himſelf. Although 
ſenſible of human weakneſs, he will ſee his conſe- 
quence, and feel his intellectual ſtrength; and be 
conſcious whence he derived it. He will not 


content himſelf with the amufements and acqui- 
fitions which terminate with time, and ſenſe, and 


mortal 
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mortal life, but aſpire after higher and higher 
degrees of refinement and perfection. 


In proportion as he acquires the knowledge of 
himſelf, he will ſee the neceſſity of a ſtill more 
excellent attainment, even the true knowledge of 
Gop:—a knowledge which is of all the moſt inte- 
reſting and glorious. | 


We indeed behold the Deity in that beautiful 
diſplay of his works which nature exhibits. The 
whole earth is full of his wonders. All things 
declare his praiſe. But the knowledge of him, as 
our preſerver, our ſtrength, and refuge in this 
world, and the ſource of eternal bleſſedneſs in the 
world and life that is to come, can only be at- 
tained by an humble reverent attention to the 
dictates of his ſpirit or grace, manifeſted in the 
conſciences of all men, as their only ſure guide 
and director in the way to his kingdom. 


Whoſoever follows this divine guide, this 
e word nigh in the heart,” will, at the cloſe of 
his race here, be qualified to become a member 


of the church triumphant, and join his elder bre- 
ihren in glory. 


THE 
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* noon's approach, with toils of ſtudy tir'd, 
The town I left, and ſilently retir'd, 

Far from the ſcenes where Folly ſits enſhrin'd, | 

And Dullneſs reigns—to heav'n- taught ſcience blind; 

To where Favonius, with enliv'ning gale, 

Fann'd the gay boſom of a painted vale. 

To taſte retirement's ſweets, this place I ſought, 

The haunt of ſolitude and penſive thought. 

Here, on a flow'ry bark reclin'd, I lay, | 

Till gentle ſlumbers ſnatch'd my ſenſe away: 

But Fancy ſtill employ'd her mimic pow'rs, 

And ſweetly paſs'd the viſionary hours. 


Methought I enter'd Cam's delightful grove, 
Sacred to peace, to poeſy, and love. 
With branches thick entwin'd, the tow'ring trees 
Wav'd high in air, and ſported with the breeze. 
There Peace, with downy pinions, hover'd round, 
And Flora's offspring deck'd th' enamell'd ground. 
The birds ſat warbling in.the ſylvan bow'rs; 
The bees, delighted, ſuck'd the fragrant flow'rs. 
| | TT With 


Written in May, 1770. 
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With joy ſerene, beneath th' Elyſian ſhade, 
Along the moſs-fring'd path I penſive ſtray d, 
Calm and compos'd, to ſerious thought inclin'd, 
On thoſe exalted ſcenes which elevate the mind. 
At length the plumy ſongſters ceas'd to ſing; 
Mute was each tongue, and folded ev'ry wing: 
No voice the air, no footſteps ſhook the ground; 
For ſolemn ſilence reign'd the region round. 
Huſh'd were the winds, and ſcarce a fanning breeze 
Dimpled the ſtream, or whiſper'd through the trees: 
All nature, now, with ſilent awe appear d, 
As though ſome preſent Deity ſhe fear'd. 
Onward I rov'd, till, near the winding way, 
A broad expanſe of pureſt water lay: 

As cryſtal clear its glaſſy ſurface ſhone: 

Its bank a'6RoTTO bore of ſhining ſtone. 
No Doric columns ſwell'd to meet the eye, 
Or ſkirting wings their gaudy pomp ſupply; 
But plain and artleſs roſe the humble pile, 
Nor deck'd with coſt, nor labour'd o'er with toil. 
Anxious the unknown manſion to explore, 
With 'cautious ſtep I then approach'd the door, 
And entrance ſought: th' obedient hinges flew— 
Within, a glorious proſpett op'd in view. 
Twelve marble pillars, beauteous to behold, 
Richly emboſs'd with emblematic gold, 
The roof ſupport; while round their ſhafts entwine 
The creeping tendrils of a mimic vine. 
Through the green foliage purple cluſters glow, 
In pendent pride, and grace each column's brow. 
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On theſe ſuſtain'd, the ample roof appears 

An azure ſky, adorn'd with filver ſtars: 

Full in the center Cynthia ſheds her rays: 

To right and left the golden planets blaze. 

Two ſanguine comets in their tracks appear, 

Eccentric move, and ſhake their burning hair; 

Compell'd th' extremes of heat and cold to trace; 

Through the vaſt regions of unbounded ſpace. 

Around the walls, (of ſhining jaſper fram'd, 

And each fair ſtone that ſacred writ* has nam'd) 

Around the walls, CREATION was diſplay'd, 

A wond'rous ſcene! compos'd of light and ſhade— 

A wondrous ſcene! the work of hands divine, 

Where pow'r ſupreme and art immortal ſhine! 

Here rolls old Chaos in the womb of night; 

There, at divine commandment, ſprings the light: 

The ſacred light illumes the regions round: 

Retiring waters leave the riſing ground. 1 

High heave the hills; deep fink the vales below, 

Capacious beds, where rapid rivers flow. 

Hence deep beneath the ground, in circuit wide, 

Slowly meandring, creeps the parent tide, h 

And forms the ſprings which, burſting from her veins, 

Refreſh and fruttify the thirſty plains. 

Here the vaſt ſea its © congregated waves, 

Majeſtic, rolls, and ſpacious iflands laves: 

There, from the hills, the woods ſpontaneous riſe; 
The tow'ring eagle there his pinions tries. ; 
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From earth's green ſurface ſprout the infant flow'rs, 

Warm'd by the ſun, and ſuckled by the ſhow's. 

Thick trees ſpring up, at once with bloſſoms crown'd, 
And rip'ning fruit, low bending to the ground. 

Through the ſweet ſhades the ſtately lions ſtray, 

And with the lambs in ſocial dalliance play. 

There with the greyhound trips the tim'rous hare, 

And fondly ſports—a ſtranger yet to fear. 

Here roſe each bird that cleaves the vielding ſkies, 

Or through the groves with ſeebler pinions flies; 

And ſhining ſwarms of inſetts, briſk and gay, 

That baſk and wanton in the blaze of day. | 

In one diſtinguiſh'd part, (a ſcene divine!) 

The hulls, the vales, the groves of Eden, ſhine! 

Theſe to deſcribe, O ſacred muſe, inſpire! 

And grant one ſpark of thy celeſtial fire; 

That fire which burns in Milton's deathleſs page, 

Or glow'd ſuperior in the royal ſage! 


Within the confines of the ſacred mound, 
Groves, lawns, and hills, diverſify the ground, 
Here lengthen'd viſtas ſhed a pleaſing gloom, 
Where mingling ſhrubs and flow'rs promiſcuous bloom, 
There wood-crown'd hills in tow'ring grandeur riſe, 
And the ſcoop'd vale in Flora's veſture lies. 
There Piſon's pure tranſparent current glides, 
And flow'rs immortal deck its yerdant ſides; 
In ſolemn ſtate, the ſwan, with downy breaſt, 
And oary feet, and elevated creſt, | 
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Like ſome majeſtic galley, ſlowly moves, 

Or baſks, dehghted, in the reedy groves. 
Through the clear wave the ſcaly nations play, 
Flounce in the ſtream, or dart the pathleſs way. 


Near, on the margin of the cryſtal flood, 
A form ere&, with grace ſuperior, ltood; 
ADAM his name: To heav'n his eyes were turn'd, 
Where the bright ſun with new-born ſplendor burn'd, 
With wonder ſtruck, with pleaſing tranſport fir d, 
He gaz d around, he worſhip'd, and admir'd. 
His eye o'er all the bliſsful region roves; 
With joy he hears the muſic of the groves; 
With joy beholds the new creation ſhine, 
And feels the fervent glow of extacy divine. 
At diſtance ſmall, within a fragrant bow'r, 
Freſh from the hands of heav'n's creating power. 
A form ſtill more enrapt'ring roſe to view, 
Which e'en from angels admiration drew. 
With beauty deck'd, and ſoft attractive grace, 
Enchanting ſweetneſs ſmiling in her face, | 
Breathing of heav'n, ſhe trod th' enamell'd ground, 
Spotleſs and fair, with charms celeſtial crown'd. 
In her freſh cheek young health immortal glows ; 
There, blended, bloom the lily and the roſe.” 
Thus beauteouſly adorn'd, the fair one ſtood, 
The laſt and nobleſt workmanſhip of God, 


Full in the center of the garden grew 
A ſtately tree, inviting to her view ; 
| Its 
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Its pendent branches gently court the hand; 
Its fruits acceptance ſilently demand: | 
Fair to behold, temptation dire it ſtood, 

The teſt of man's obedience to his God. 

Not far remote, upon the verdant ground, 

The ſerpent rolls his ſpiry volumes round; 
With undulating wreaths he glides along, 
With artful wiles endu'd, and fraudful tongue. 
Still as he moves, his burniſh'd ſcales unfold 
The blended ſhades of azure, green, and gold: 
Bright as a ruby, roſe his flaming creſt, 

And Iris' bow ſhone radiant on his breaſt. 


Theſe wondrous ſcenes the artiſt had pourtray'd, 
With peerleſs ſkill, in tints that never fade. 
High over all, a lamp illum'd with light 
The glorious ſcene, which ſhone with luſtre bright. 
Full in its blaze, upon an 1v'ry throne, 
Sat CONTEMPLATION, — 
A lucid veſture did her limbs enfold; 
Bright was the veil, adorn'd with ſtars of gold, 
In thought profound ſhe ſat; while, in her ſoul, 
Some theme important roll'd, or ſeem'd to roll, 
On me, at length, ſhe fix'd her piercing eye, 
Bright as the ſtar that gilds the ev'ning ſky; 
And, while benignant ſmiles her aſpect grac'd, 
In words like theſe the virgin me addreſs d: 


© Whoe'er thou art, that ſeek'ſt this bleſt retreat, 
* (Of me, and happineſs, the conſtant ſeat,) 
| | % Safe 
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« Safe mayſt thou dwell in this retir'd abode, 

* And here admire the wondrous works of God. 

„The mind depreſs'd with care here finds relief; 
And joy will here reſume the ſeat of grief. 

No more ſhall ſorrow cloud the ſmiling ſkies; 
But, leaving earth, the kindling foul ſhall riſe 

Jo ſcenes more glorious, where celeſtial day 

{+ Shines forth refulgent with eternal ray. 


4 Here peace refides ; here joy her tribute brings, 
And pure devotion prunes her heav'n-born wings. 
© With theſe bright viſions riſing in her view, 

« Ancient as time, yet as the morning new, 
Here the free ſoul prepares for ſacred flight 
© To purer regions of immortal light. : 
Each op'ning proſpect will the mind employ, 
Till calm reflection ripens into joy. | 
In this bleſt manſion virtue makes abode, 
& And holds a ſweet communion with her God. 
Here, with delight, theſe wonders I explore, 
« And the Eternal Architect adore :— 
| e Still let me riſe to eloquence divine, 
Till all my ſoul, tou Source of all, be thine; 


r Theſe ſcenes ſublime, by gracious heav'n deſign d 
The beſt employ for an immortal mind, 
Will cauſe all tumult in the ſoul to ceaſe, 
“And tune diſcordant paſſions into peace 
A ſweet compoſure in the breaſt will reign, : 
2 And all the joys of EDEN bloom again. 3 

| « Come. 
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Come then, and taſte the bliſs retirement brings; 
„Leave the gay world and all terreſtrial things. 
No laſting comfort man in theſe can gain; 
For ſoon the pleaſure ſickens into pain: 
Gay fleeting phantoms dance before his ſight, 
And charms, illuſive charms, his ſoul delight: 
„% Lull'd by imagination's magic pow'r, 
He, as the preſent; hopes the future, hour: 
« But ſoon, ah! ſoon, the faithleſs viſions fly ; 
For nought is permanent beneath the ſky. 
« O youth, belov'd by heav'n, my words attend! 
© And learn inſtruction from a faithful friend. 

« When pleaſure's Syrens tune th' harmonious lay, 
And tempt from virtue's ſacred path to ſtray; 
« To their enchanting voice refuſe to yield, 
„And ſhun the dangers of that flow'ry field, 
„Where op'ning roſe-buds crown the mantling bowl, 
« And each ſoft paſſion captivates the ſoul. 
„Though fair the region ſeems, and cloudleſs ſkies 
„Smile chearful round, death ſtill in ambuſh lies: 
In the luxurious banquet he reſides, 
«And for himſelf a new repaſt provides. 


© Avoid the mis'ries which from folly ſpring ; 
« Beware of guilty pleaſure's hidden ſting: 
Let reaſon reign triumphant in thy ſoul; 
Let ev'ry paſſion own her juſt controul: 
* To her ſuperior law obedience yield, 
And guard thy breaſt with virtue's ſacred ſhield. 4 
% Lei 
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| Let wiſdom's wreaths around thy temples twine ; 
: * Enrich thy mind with ev'ry grace divine. 
0 * In this retreat for ever ſeek to dwell; 

Here, here, in peace, erect thy humble cell. 

« With thee Tl range creation's wonders o'er; 

% Trace ſcience' hallow'd walks, and ancient lore: 

% We'll hold ſweet converſe with the honour'd dead, 
From Plato, through the line illuſtrious, led; 
; „Think as they thought, and catch their ſacred fire; 
= Réaiſe on their wings, and, as we riſe, admire! 
= Then ſhall ſucceeding years thy bliſs improve, 
And bloom with fruits of happineſs and love, 
Till time ſhall end, and, mournſul at thy bier, 
* Friendſhip ſhall filent ſtand, and drop the tender tear: 1 
% And when from thefe terreſtrial regions fled ;— 
| | When laid in duſt, and number'd with the dead ;— 
| In thoſe bright manſions, where, with purer ray, 
« Beams forth the luſtre of a perfect day, 

« Shall thy free ſoul, exalted and refin'd, 

For ever contemplate th' Eternal Mind.” 
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ON THE PLEASURE AND IMPROVE- 
| MENT ARISING FROM STUDYING 
THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


The heav'n- taught Heart, the Thought refin'd and clear 
« To ſacred Solitude, to Goodneſs dear, 

«© At Wiſdom's beck has ever ſought the ſhade, 
Where unreproach'd Delight in Science play'd ; 

«© Where Truth extends her diſentangled clue, 

And all her richeſt treaſures ſpreads to view); 

Where Judgment holds with ſteady hand the ſcales, 

< In undiſturb'd repoſe from paſſion's gales.“ 
Epiſtle to Lord Orrery. 


THE infinite variety, and beauty, of the works 
of Nature have afforded ſubjects of pleaſing 
admiration in all ages and nations. The tongues 


and the pens of philoſophers and poets have often 
celebrated them in all the luxuriance of deſcrip- 


tion and rhapſody. 


Hence the Spring has been an unfailing ſubject 
for the muſe, who has painted its numerous beau- 
ties in all the glowing tints of poetical imagery. 

| VV Few 
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Few there are, who can behold this ſweet renova- 
tion of nature, without feeling that animating 
warmth, which gives beauty, vigour, and ſpright- 
lineſs, to the whole viſible creation. 


In this, her annual infancy, Nature appears 
every. moment ripening into perfection. Every 
hour protrudes a bud; every morning unfolds a 
bloſſom. The fields, where late nothing appeared 
but ſterility, are now cloathed with enlivening 
verdure, and enamelled with a thouſand flowers. 
The newly-arrayed groves wave gently with the 
breeze; the mountains are crowned with beauty, 
and the “ valleys laugh and ſing.” | 


The time of the ſinging of birds is now 
come.” The general joy is proclaimed, through 
every grove and thicket, in the voice of melody. 
All beings feel, and ſeem to exult in, the cheering 
influence. The invigorating warmth of the ſun 
gives new life and beauty to every production. 
The innumerable inhabitants of the earth, the air, 
and the waters the inſects of a thouſand forms 
and hues, that baſk and ſport in the meridian ray, 
all enjoy their allotted ſpan of time, and portion 
of happineſs, In the great temple of the univerſe 
each claſs has its proper deſtination; and from 


each, 
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each, the unceaſing voice of praiſe afcends to the 
Divine Author and Source of Univerſal Being. 


And in this general chorus, ſhall nan alone 


withhold his tribute of admiration and praiſe ?— 
Man, who is placed at the head of the viſible 
creation, and endued with faculties capable of 
everlaſting improvement, exertion, and enjoy- 
ment—ſhall he be wanting in that gratitude which 
from him is peculiarly due to the author of his 
exiſtence? 


Thoſe regions of matter with which we are ſur- 
rounded open a fublime field for enquiry and con- 
templation: and ſurely there is nothing which 
Divine Wiſdom thought proper to create, that is 
beneath the attention of man. This is a conſide- 
ration very neceſſary for thoſe who ſeem to deſpiſe, 
and treat with a contemptuous neglect, many parts 
of the Creator's works, becauſe they have neither 
ſufficient taſte or capacities to examine and diſ- 
cover their beauty or uſefulneſs. 


Every particle of matter, every blade of graſs, 
every flower, and every inſect that inhabits them, 
furniſh ample proof of the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Cauſe, and adminiſter pleaſure to the intelligent 
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mind. When we view the admirable ſtructure of 
plants and animals; the almoſt infinite number 
of their fibres and veſſels; the apt diſpoſition of 
each to the other, and the various changes they 
undergo in their progreſs to maturity; we are 
charmed with the beauty, order, and ſymmetry, 
which is ſo conſpicuous in their frame. Even 
thoſe living organized atoms (if I may be allowed 
the term) which the microſcope has brought to 
our view, are infinitely more ſurpriſing and curious 
in their frame than the fineſt pieces of mechaniſm 
that human art ever invented, 


Every inſe& that flutters in the meridian ray, 
every reptile that creeps the earth, or inhabits the 
waters, is happy in its ſphere, and contributes its 
ſhare to the happineſs and perfection of the whole. 


If we deſcend to the vegetable, mineral, and 
foſſil kingdoms, the ſame divine wiſdom appears 
in their formation and ſtructure. Even thoſe 
plants and pebbles which are daily trodden upon, 
and deemed contemptible by human ignorance and 
pride, contain properties unknown to the moſt ſa- 
gacious philoſopher. It has become a kind of 
faſhion for uncultivated and incurious minds to 
deſpiſe, and affect a kind of contempt for, thoſe 
ſpecies 
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| ſpecies of animate, as well as inanimate beings, 
from which they receive no immediate advantage 
or pleaſure. Hence the naturaliſt, the curious 
enquirer into the works of Deity, often meets the 
ſcoff of ignorance and the ſneer of folly. But 
theſe come generally from men who are either 
mere ſenſualiſts, or enthuſiaſts; or who worſhip 
no deity but gold, or whoſe abilities are circum- 
ſcribed within a narrow compaſs. But as a wiſe 


man pays little regard to vulgar prejudices, he 


will not be deterred from his purſuits by vulgar 
cenſures. He will proceed in his enquiries into 


the works of nature, and find therein a degree of 


ſatisfaction which thoſe who cenſure him can never 
experience. 


The more accurately we examine the various 
claſſes of beings around us, the more we ſhall diſ- 
cover of their uſefulneſs and ſubſerviency to the 
general beauty, order, and happineſs of the whole. 
If we contemplate them with a philoſophic eye, 
we ſhall find their enjoyments and capacities, their 
ſtations and their wants, nicely adapted to each 
other. And if we obſerve the almoſt impercep- 
tible gradations by which they riſe one above 
another, from inert matter up to man, here will 
be a boundleſs field of entertainment. The preciſe 


line 
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line which divides the animal and vegetable king- 
| Sins, has not yet perhaps been drawn. 


I have not had the opportunity for making nice 
diſquiſitions, which many others have been fa- 
voured with; but am inclined to believe, that 
many marine and aquatic productions, which have 
hitherto been deemed vegetables, are really ani- 
mals. Of this number, a variety of experiments 
and much obſervation have convinced me, are ſe- 
veral of the ſpecies which Dellinius has ranked in 
the claſs of Conſerva Moſſes. We ſee every day 
new ſpecies of polypi diſcovered on aquatic plants 
and on marine bodies, Perhaps a careful atten- 
tion to the ſubject may furniſh us with greater 
certainty, and enable us ro aſcertain the exact point 
where the principles of animal and vegetable life 
meet each other, 


But not to dwell longer on diſquiſitions ſo 
curious, moſt men have power and opportunity to 
explore enough of nature's works, to increaſe their 
preſent ſatisfaction, and lead them to the conſide- 
ration of their Divine Original. Throughout the 
whole they will ſee the moſt extenſive munificence 
connected with the niceſt economy. Nothing is 
left unfiniſhed; nothing is redundant. All ap- 
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pear to have been created in © number, weight, 
and meaſure,” and afford the moſt ſtriking 
proofs of a ſkill that is divine, and a power that 
is boundleſs as the theatre of ſpace in which it is 
exerted. | | 


If we exalt our views to the more grand and 

noble parts of Nature, and contemplate the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, on the principles of true philo- 
ſophy, we are loſt in admiration. . The immenſe 
magnitude of theſe bodies, the regularity. and ra- 


pidity of their motions, and the inconceivable 


extent of ſpace through which they move, are 
ſubjects too vaſt for our comprehenſion. We are 
loſt in the immenſity of the theme, and all our 
ambition is humbled. 


To minds happily diſengaged from the influ- 


ence of lower attractions, the ſtudy of nature, and 
the contemplation of its Author in his glorious 
works, is a pleaſing and inſtructive employment. 
There is not a bud that expands its foliage, or a 
flower that breathes its ſweets, or diſplays its 
beauty, but afford them inſtruction and delight. 


They will feel the genial influence of that Divine 


Power which is 


« Chang'd 
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* Chang'd through all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the earth as in th' ethæreal frame, | 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 

Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. 
Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in an hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 
To him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall, 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.“ 


Exalted above vulgar prejudices, and thoſe miſts 
of ſenſuality, which envelope the ſuperficial, or 
depraved mind, the wiſe and good man inhabits 
a ſerener region, and is illumined by a ſtronger 
light: the man who is properly humbled by a 
ſenſe of his weakneſs, and conſtant dependance on 
Providence for preſervation, is ſometimes apt to 
conſider himſelf as beneath the notice of an infi- 
nite and all- perfect being. Conſidered as an in- 
dividual, detached from the vaſt aſſemblage of 
exiſtence, he is, in his own eſtimation at leaſt, 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſned in the immenſity of God's 
works. But the proſpect of innumerable beings, 
all under the immediate care and protection of 
Divine Omnipotence, will tend to baniſh every 
diſtruſting thought, and excite in his mind the 

molt 
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moſt chearing and delightful confiderations. He 
ſees that there is not any claſs of ſenſitive exiſt- 
ence excluded from the notice of the Univerſal 


Parent. When he reflects on the dignity of his 


intellectual eſſence, and the nature of that rela- 
tion which muſt eternally ſubſiſt between an im- 
mortal ſpirit and its author, he will be encouraged 
to look up with humble confidence to the ſource 
of his being. 


Thus to riſe from the creatures to the Creator 
is the great moral uſe I wiſh to inculcate, in re- 
commending the attention of my readers to the 


works of Nature. Let them be as the ſteps of 


that ladder, by which we may aſcend in contem- 
plation, from earth to heaven. We ſee all the 
beings around us ariſe gradually to the perſection 
of their nature, and then decline and periſh. Un- 
certainty and decay 1s the univerſal inſcription 
they bear. A continual revolution takes place 
according to the eternal order of things. Thus 
it doubtleſs is with ſyſtems and worlds, as well 
as with the inhabitants and productions of this 
plariet. The moſt beautiful flowers ſoon fade, 
and droop, and die. This is alſo the caſe with 
man: his days are uncertain as the paſſing breeze. 
This hour he glows in the bluſh of health and 
Hh vigour; 


. 
— — — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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vigour; but to-morrow he may be conſigned to 
an unchangeable dwelling. At all events, the 
diſſolution of his mortal fabric approaches with 
haſty advances and unavoidable certainty. The 

period is near at hand when all that now delights 
him will delight him no more. He muſt bid 
adieu to this world, and be diſunited from its moſt 
endearing connections for ever. He muſt paſs 
the dreary valley of death without a companion to 
cheer its gloom. He muſt ſtand ſingly and alone 
in the world of ſpirits, where there are none of the 
pleaſures of time and ſenſe to fill up the dread- 
ful vacuity of an unimproved mind. The more 
his affections and deſires have been ſublimated and 
refined while on earth, the better qualified he will 
be for that ſuperior enjoyment which is the ineſti- 
mable portion of the“ juſt made perfect. For I 
think it is not unphiloſophical to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſoul on its ſeparation from the body will carry the 
ſame deſires and affections, which principally go- 
verned it here, into its new ſtate of exiſtence. 
Hence it follows, that it can experience no joy in 
eternity but what had in ſome degree been experi- 
enced by it while on earth. If its affections were 
wholly centered on the objects of this world, if 
they have not been exerciſed on things ſuited to 
the nature of an intellectual being, it will have no 


object 
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object to fix them upon in the life that is to come. 
But if while here, its deſires and affections were 
principally fixed on things of a celeſtial nature, 

it will then find an eternal ſource of conſolation 
and joy; and from an enlarged comptehenſion of 
the Divine attributes, join in the ſolemn aſcrip- 
tion of, © How glorious are thy works, O God! 
« In wiſdom haſt thou created them all!” 


Hh THE 


tI 


1 20 


THE FACULTIES AND POWERS OF 
THE SOUL EVIDENCES OF ITS IM- 
MORTALITY. 


Whence this pleaſing hope, this fond defire, 
This longing after immortality.” ?“ | 


Apn1s0N. 


Tv human ſoul is a ſubject which has been 
treated of by many writers, ſome of whom 
have only bewildered themſelves and their readers 
in the intricate mazes of metaphyſical ſpeculation, 
while they have vainly attempted to explain its 
eſſence, and the manner of its connection with 


the body. 


But as theſe are points too abſtruſe in their 
nature for the moſt refined human abilities to 
aſcertain, or even to comprehend clearly, I ſhall 
confine my preſent thoughts to the conſideration 
of the faculties and powers of the ſoul, which I 
think evidently evince its immortality. 


If 
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If we turn our attention to what paſſes in our 
own minds, we ſhall perceive that we have a rea- 
ſoning, thinking faculty, diſtinct from, and ap- 
parently independant of, matter. We feel a 
conſciouſneſs of ſomething within us ſuperior in 
its nature, that is connected with, and the inha- 
bitant of this material body. We alſo find, that 
this intellectual principle is ever active in the 
purſuit of, and capable of receiving, additional 
acceſſions of knowledge. 8 


By this principle man is diſtinguiſhed from the 
lower orders of animals, and maintains a ſuperi- 
ority over them in the ſcale of exiſtence. It has 

indeed been alledged, and very juſtly, that divers 
of the faculties and powers of the human ſoul 
ſuch as memory, judgment, contrivance, and de- 
ſign, are poſſeſſed by various claſſes in the ani- 

mal world. In many ſpecies of them there ſeems to : 
be a kind of reaſoning, and drawing conſequences 
from ſome ſettled principles. It has therefore 
been urged, that if theſe powers were proofs of 
immortality in the human ſoul, they muſt operate 
equally to prove brutes immortal. The ſuppoſed 
abſurdity of this ſuppoſition has been much dwelt 
upon by the advocates of infidelity, to weaken the 

belief of the immortality of the human ſoul. But 

although 


—_ 
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although I think a good mind will feel no reluc- 
_ tance in admitting it poſſible for brutes to exiſt in 
ſome future ſtate and happier mode of being, it 
does not appear to me a neceſſary conſequence of 
the powers they poſſeſs. | 


It is not evident to me, that the inferior orders 
ol living creatures are furniſhed with powers or 
capacities of acquiring any other knowledge than 
is neceſſary for their immediate preſervation. 
Thoſe which approach neareſt to the human ſpe- 
cies ſeem to be capable of little more than a bare 
imitation of the common actions of mankind. 
Theſe they frequently repeat without any appa- 
rent deſign, and perhaps merely from the unſeen 
influence of ſome extraneous cauſe. They ſoon 
arrive at that point of perfection which they never 
paſs, but from which they gradually decline as 
they approach their end. 


But this is not the caſe with man: by the exer- 
ciſe of his intellectual powers he is capable of at- 
taining new acquiſitions of knowledge to the end 
of life; or at leaſt till the decay of his corporeal 
organs prevents it. His pleaſures, his deſires, are 
not confined to the mere accommodation of the 
body, as 1s the caſe with inferior animals. The 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior delight of which his foul is capable, and 
that thirſt after knowledge which nothing in this 
world can fully ſatisfy, are ample proofs of his di- 
vine origin, and point out, with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
bability, the immortality of his intellectual nature. 


The mind which is not enſlaved by its paſſions 
is inceſſantly aſpiring after new acceſſions of wiſ- 
dom. It finds thoſe things which now ſurround 
it, inſufficient to ſatisfy 1ts deſires, and therefore 
exerts its faculties in queſt of new objects for in- 
veſtigation. But even nature itſelf is too narrow 
a field for its views. Hence it-aſcends in idea, 
and contemplates the more glorious ſcenes of the 
intellectual world. Here and here only it finds 
that inexhauſtible fund, which can ſatisfy its moſt _ 
enlarged deſires, and furniſh ſubjects for the em- 
ployment of its moſt noble and capacious powers. 
It ſees the excellence and order of the Divine 
attributes, and in theſe divine contemplations 
partakes of the joys in Angelic beings. 


This 1s the central point, to which a mind, 
diſengaged from theſe lower attractions, naturally 
tends, and here only it can enjoy the moſt refined 
delight. But ſuch is the nature of our ſtate while 

furrounded with, and affected by, theſe elements, 


- That: 
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that even this intellectual happineſs can be but 
imperfectly enjoyed, Can it therefore be imagi- 
ned, on any reaſonable ground, that the Great 
Author of our being would endue us with facul- 
ties, powers, and deſires ſo much ſuperior, to the 
enjoyments of this life, had he not graciouſly 
deſigned us for one that is infinitely ſuperior. If 
this is not admitted, thoſe intellectual powers will 
appear to have been given only to tantalize us 
with proſpects unattainable, and with hopes and 
deſires which can never be gratified. 


Can it be reaſonably imagined, that beings ca- 
pable of perceptions not ariſing from their animal 
frame, and in which no inſtrumental influence can 
have any ſhare—perceptions which all nature can- 
not furniſh, and which are the pure abſtract rea- 
ſonings of the ſoul; — can it, I ſay, be imagined, 
that beings thus endowed, thus dignified and 
placed in the ſcale of exiſtence, perhaps but a 
little lower than the angels, x were formed for 

no higher purpoſe, | 
Than juft to look about them, and to die,” 


It appears to me an undoubted truth, (and I 
with ever to indulge the pleaſing idea) that as the 


human ſoul is of divine origin, it ſtands in indiſſo- 
luble 
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luble relation to the ſource of its exiſtence, and 
was formed to ſuſtain glory, honour, immortality, 
and eternal life. | 


All that this*world can afford is infufficient to 
fill the capacities of the mind, or to adminiſter that 
happineſs which it is ever ſeeking to obtain. The 
intellectual eye and ear can neither fee, hear, no 
at preſent comprehend, the glorious ſcenes of eter- 
nity. Far better, therefore, had it been for us, if 
our perceptions had been limited to this world, if 
the preſent life were to terminate our exiſtence. 
What greater puniſhment can be inflicted on any 
being, than to tantalize it with ſtrong deſires that 
can never be accompliſhed, and hopes and expec- 
tations which muſt quickly end in total diſappoint- 
ment? Can ſuch a conſtitution and appointment 
be the work of a being permanently and inhe- 
_ rently good? Can he delight thus to deceive, and 
render his creatures unhappy? No, ſurely. Ba- 
niſhed for ever from the human mind be the 
| degrading, the impious idea. 


There muſt, in the nature of things, be a future 
ſtate, in which the ſoul may ultimately enjoy the - 
full fruition of its moſt exalted hopes;—a ſtate 


wherein thoſe noble faculties and powers, which are 
11 now 
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now fettered and impriſoned within the walls- of 
fleſh, will be ſet free, and for ever expand with 
immortal vigour. 


There is nothing which, in ſeaſons of affliction, 


or at the painful evening of life, can afford ſo 


much comfort to the ſoul, as a ſteady belief of its 
future exiſtence in a happier ſtate. It alleviates 
the keeneſt of human woes, and illumes the dark 
« valley of the ſhadow of death.” There is no 


reflection which, when we take a final adieu of 


thoſe we moſt love, affords a conſolation equal to 
this,. that they are only gone before us to happi- 
neſs, and that we ſhall meet again in a better 
country, never more to be ſeparated, 


I have therefore ever conſidered thoſe men, who 


in the pride, but without the wiſdom of phila- 


ſophy, have attempted to deprive us of this moſt 
excellent hope and comfort, by ſuggeſting doubts, 


of, or endeavouring to refute the doctrine of the 


ſoul's immortality, as the greateſt enemies to the 
cauſe of religion, virtue, and happineſs. They 
endeavour to caſt a gloom over our brighteſt proſ- 
pects, to degrade their ſpecies, and to deprive us 
of all that is moſt deſirable at a ſeaſon when we 
want every conſolation, It will be granted, that 

| © mer 
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their ſyſtem, if true, excludes all fears reſpecting 
our ſtate hereafter; but it alſo excludes every 
pleaſing idea, every hope and delightful proſpect 
of future bliſs and enjoyment. Whether the folly 
or the impiety of ſuch men be greateſt, is not eaſy 
to determine; but their writings ought to be re- 
jected and deſpiſed by every man who is conſcious 
of his own dignity as a reaſonable being. For a 
; wiſer than they has told us (and may we ever re- 
ceive it as a moſt joyful truth) that © Gop created 
cc man to be immortal, and made him to be an 
ce jmage of his own eternity.” 
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ON THE MISERIES TO WHICH HUMAN 
LIFE IS INCIDENT. 


« $9 ſhort a ſpace, the light of heay'n to view, 
« So ſhort a ſpace, and full of ſorrow too.“ 


Pork's Howes. 

« J*EW and evil have been the days of the 

« years of my pilgrimage, was the excla- 
mation of the good old Patriarch, on a review of 
his life; and there are few among his ſucceſſors, 
who have not, at times, had cauſe to bewail their 
own in the ſame mournful language. Every one 
has more or leſs experienced affliction to be a part 
of the lot aſſigned him in this world. Hence the 
human mind, when under its preſſure, is apt to 
ſink into deſpondency; and, inſtead of encounter- 
ing the evils of life with a manly fortitude, reſign 
itſelf a voluntary victim not only to real, but ima- 
ginary affliction, | 


When the ideas of approaching diſtreſs thicken 
around us, the power of imagination magnifies 
| every 
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| every object, and deepens the ſcenery of woe. 
Ideal ſorrows then affect us as though they were real, 
and the terrors of anticipation are no leſs poig- 
nant than thoſe of preſent calamity. We loſe the 
power of reſiſtance, and fink beneath them. This 
appears to be one of the weakneſſes inſeparable 
from human nature. The wiſe and the valiant, 
as well as the ignorant and puſſillanimous, are at 
times affected by it. To guard againſt this 
weakneſs, by every poſſible effort which reaſon and 
religion can aſſiſt us to make, is the duty and in- 
tereſt of all men. To multiply the evils of life 
by tamely reſigning . ourſelves to their dominion; . 
to neglect thoſe means by which we may eſcape _ 
them, or leſſen their weight, and at the ſame time 
to bewail our lot in the language of difcontent, is 
abſurd and criminal. 


Although © it is not for human lips to taſte 
ce the cup of pure joy, it is ſtill in our power 
to diminiſh, as well as increaſe, the weight and in- 
fluence of affliction. The mind that expatiates 
over life's checquered ſcene only in ſearch of 
diſagreeable objects, and claims a ſhare in every 
calamity that ſurrounds it, may eaſily find ſub- 
jects of diſquietude that will diſturb its repoſe. 
But ſuch are the deſtroyers of their own peace, 

: by 
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by voluntarily laying the foundation of their own 
ſorrows. The. evils that are „ afloat on the 
ce ſtream of time,” may or may not encounter 
us in our paſſage: the intervention of a thouſand 
objects may either ſcreen us from the danger, or 
divert their courſe into a different direction. 
When we add to the real miſeries of life, by an- 
ticipating thoſe which only hover at a diſtance, 
and may never reach us;—when we reſign our- 
ſelves victims to the imaginary phantoms which 
fear and fancy have generated, we deſcend from 
the dignity of reaſonable beings, and become 
rather the objects of contempt than commiſe- 

ration, N _ 


Many of the afflictions whereof we complain, 
are occaſioned by the imprudent indulgence of 
curiofity. The ſolicitude of the human mind to 
draw afide the curtain, and pry into its future 
_ allotment in life, is at once the ſource of much 
pain as well as pleaſure. When we attempt to 
form ideas of what the next day, month, or year, 
may bring forth, we are often involved in doubt 
and uncertainty. The gay and the volatile form 
ſchemes of ideal felicity, which frequently end in 
diſappointment. The gloomy, and thoſe of a 
melancholy complexion, who are more under the 

| influence 
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influence of fear than of hope, generally preſage a 
ſeries of afflictive events, the expectation of which 
embitters the preſent hour, and renders exiſtence 
painful. Thus are men deluded in the judgment 
they form of the future; and apprehenſions, ini- 
mical to human happineſs, ariſe reſpecting events, 
which from their remoteneſs cannot be diſcrimi- 
nated with preciſion, or determined with certainty. 
Their repining proceeds from diſcontent, and 
ſelf-deception; and they are themſelves the au- 
thors of that very infelicity, which from age to age 


they have deplored in the waage of mournful 
declamation. | 


The inimitable STERNE has pointed out the 
folly of ſuch ſplenetic and gloomy minds, in the 
fineſt vein of wit and ſatire, where he delineates 
the character of a late hiſtorian under that of 
ee, 


5 But a much of the unhappineſs com- 
plained of by diſcontented minds is either ideal, 
or ſelf-inflicted, yet all men meet with real ſor- 
rows, which neither wifdom nor prudence can 
prevent or avoid. The rich, the poor, the 
learned, and illiterate, equally proclaim, and 
perhaps equally feel, its influence. The Prince, 
| | although 
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although ſurrounded with the pomp of royalty, 
is as vulnerable to the ſhafts of woe as the pea- 
fant. The progreſs of affliction is not impeded 
by the formality of ſurrounding centinels;—it 
paſles the guarded gates, and approaches the couch 
of Majeſty. | 


From the connection we have with, and the 
relation we ſtand in to, the various claſſes of 
beings around us, ariſe moſt of our ſorrows as 
well as joys. Nothing which in its nature is 
ſubject to change can be a foundation whereon to 
erect the fabrick of laſting happineſs. As 


„ Day follows at the heels of day 

| And moons increaſe to their decay,” 
every hour teems with events productive of the 
joy that ſweetens, and the evil that embitters, life. 
Some pleaſing connections are formed; others 
are diſſolved; and the breeze that wafts delight 
to one man, chaſes it from another. Idle there- 
fore is the hope, vain is the expectation, of eſca- 
ping affliction in every of its innumerable forms. 
But from this conſideration, let the mind be 
excited to enquire how it may beſt ſuſtain the 
ſhocks © that fleſh is heir to;” ſupport the evils it 
cannot ſhun, and moſt eaſily alleviate them. 


As 
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As every bleſſing decreaſes in its eſtimated va- 
lue, when we imagine ourſelves entitled to a larger 
proportion than we enjoy, the acuteneſs of preſent 
pain is beſt alleviated by reflecting that a ſtill 
greater degree of it might have been inflicted. It 
is by the inverſion of that fallacy which gives 
birth to imaginary joy, that our ideal miſeries are 
created, and our real ones magnified. By rever- 
ſing the perſpective, the proſpect will brighten, 
and thoſe things which appeared the moſt to ob- 
ſtruct our felicity, will be often found bleſſings in 
diſguiſe, and indiſpenſibly ee to its final 

completion. 


«© The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 

* Perplex'd with mazes, and involv'd in error,” 
is a ſentiment, which Addiſon has with great pro- 
priety put into the mouth of a hero whoſe mind 
the ſacred light of the goſpel had not illumined. 
Equally - myſterious do the ways of Providence 
appear to thoſe, in later ages, whoſe views are 
obſcured by the miſts of ſenſuality, and confined 
to this little ſcene of things. But the mind 
which is ſtrengthened by the vigorous exerciſe of 
its own powers, and enlightened by that wiſdom 
which is divine, ſees order, beauty, harmony, and 


perfection, throughout the divine ceconomy. 
K k When 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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When thus viewed, the various afflictions we paſs 
through will appear wiſely adapted to beings who 


are in a ſtate of probation, and only on their way 


to that better country where unmixed happineſs 
is known. 


Man, being a compound of two natures, Fle/ 


and Spirit, the intellectual part of his frame is 


liable to ſuffer by the improper indulgence of his 
animal paſſions. Hence, were he permitted to 
purſue the objects of his deſire, and gratify his 
ſenſual appetites without controul; did not afflic- 
tion awaken him to ſenſe and recollection, and 
lead him to conſider the nature and end of his 
being, he would ſoon ruſh into irretrievable ruin, 
and forget that this is not the place of his reſt. 
But when he fees the objects of his defire and hope 
ſnatched away, and blaſted in the hour of poſſeſſion 
and enjoyment, his dependance on mutable things 
is weakened; his attention is recalled to its pro- 
per center, and he 1s led to the contemplation of 
ſuperior objefts. He will ſee, that all is vanity 
beneath the ſun;—that in this life he is unavoida- 
bly ſubject to affliction and diſappointment, and 
be led to look for an exemption from every diſ- 
quietude in that only which is to come. | 


When 
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When we trace the evils of life, to their ſource, 
they will often appear to be the juſt conſequence 
of our own miſconduct, and the kind correction 
of the Great Parent and Friend of man, intended 
only to remain till the diſorder it was deſigned to 
cure, is removed. Thus, to the virtuous mind, 
_ affliction is a medicine adminiſtered by the Di- 
vine Phyſician, to prevent ſome greater evil, or 
permitted for its further refinement, and more 
perfe& eſtabliſhment, in the way that is ever- 
laſting. However gloomy rhe ſcene, or thorny 
the path they have to tread, ſuch may folace them- 
ſelves with this comfortable reflection, that they 
are {till under the gracious notice of Him, 

© Whoſe eye pervades the darkneſs as the day. 
* £3 * * * * * = * * 
And, 
_ « Who ſees with equal eye, as lord of all, 
« A hero periſh, ar a ſparrow fall. 4 
Though the ſons of virtue may ſuffer aft iction, 
and for a while be “ puniſhed in the fight of 


c men,” their © hope is full of immortality.” 


The Divine Veracity hath promiſed, that every 
diſpenſation, whether of his rod or his fff; ſhall ul- 
timately tend to the completion of their happineſs, 
* finally work out for them * a far more ex- 
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cc ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” If they 
paſs through a furnace of affliction, and (to apply 
the ſublime metaphor of Ezekiel) * walk up and 
cc down in the midſt of ſtones of fire,” they may 
ſafely repoſe their confidence in that arm which is 
omnipotent and everlaſting; and, by keeping in 
view the future glorious recompence, riſe ſuperior 
to adverſity, and anticipate with joy their ineſti- 
mable portion in the riches of eternity. 


Then farewell NIGHT! of darkneſs now no more; 
6 Joy breaks; ſhines, triumphs; tis eternal day.“ 


Vox. 


1252 J] 


A LETTER FROM EUSEBIUS TO TWO 
OF HIS YOUNG PUPILS, 


WHO, FROM A PRIVATE EDUCATION, WERE JUST 
RETURNED HOME TO THEIR PARENTS. 


My DEAR Younc FRIENDS, 


VOR reſpectful and kind epiſtle, dated from 
Yarmouth, reached me a few days ſince. 
That ſenſibility and amiable diſpoſition which ap- 
pear to have influenced your minds at the time 
of your writing it, afforded me peculiar pleaſure. 
It excited in me the warmeſt ſenſations of diſinte- 
reſted joy, to obſerve that my poor but earneſt 
endeavours to cheriſh the dawning virtues in your 
breaſts had not proved a fruitleſs labour. As you 
requeſt my communicating ſome directions rela- 
tive to your future conduct, I now undertake the 
pleaſing taſk of furniſhing ſome. hints which I 
hope may prove uſeful in the ſucceeding ſcenes 
of your lives. | | 


I am 
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Jam more encouraged to this undertaking, from 
knowing that you poſleſs an inclination to receive 
and profit by inſtruction, than from any conſci- 
ouſneſs of my own abilities to give it with pro- 
priety: but as I have in ſome degree experienced 
the advantages reſulting from an attention to what 
I ſhall recommend, I hope you will not conſider 
it as beneath your notice. You are bleſſed with 
capacities ſuperior to the common rank, and 
therefore more will be expected at your hands. 
With ſuch advantages, you may ſtand the conſpi- 
cuous ornaments of ſociety, and become a bleſſing 
to thoſe around you. 


I ou are now entering that part of life, in which 

impreſſions made on the mind, whether of good 
or evil, truth or error, are moſt laſting. Much 
care and caution 1s therefore requiſite to gain a 
foundation whereon you may build with ſecurity, 
and.eſcape the numerous dangers that ſurround 
the unwary. 


The firſt things neceſſary to be ſtrongly incul- 
cated in your minds, are, the ſteady belief that 
you are at all times under the immediate notice 
of a ſelf-exiſtent, righteous, and omniſcient Gop, 
in whoſe ſight every evil diſpoſition and action is 

offenſive :— 
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offenſive: That, from the moſt glorious motives 
of unmixed benevolence, he has formed you, and 


all the reſt of his rational creation, for ſuſtaining 


degrees of happineſs proportioned to their nature 
and ſtation, both in time and in eternity: That 
he has graciouſly afforded to every individual ſuch 
a portion of grace, light, and knowledge, as is 
neceflary for the attainment of that defirable and 
happy end:—And alſo that he requires of all men 
a conduct correſponding to his laws, to the mea- 
ſure of grace received, and the relation they ſtand 
to him and to their fellow-creatures. 


From a well-grounded conviction and belief of 
theſe important truths—truths which conſtitute 
the only true foundation of religion and moral 


virtue, —you will be beſt able to fulfil the obliga- 


tions of duty to the One Supreme Cauſe, and to 
mankind in general. 


— 


With regard to particular ſyſtems of faith or 
modes of worſhip, I pretend not to direct your 
choice. Authority over conſcience is the una- 


lienable prerogative of the Deity. With reſpect | 


to man, it ought ever to remain perfectly free. 
If therefore there be any thing in that ſyſtem of 


faith or mode of worſhip wherein you have been 


educated, 
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educated, which, after mature conſideration, occa- 
fions you to be diſſatisfied with it, I would by no 
means diſſuade you from a ſerious ſearch after 
truth in any other; but rather recommend you 


to practiſe the Apoſtle's advice, © prove all 
< things, and hold faſt to that which is good.” 


Religion is a ſerious thing, and of infinite im- 
portance. It depends not on forms or creeds ; 
but the ſpirit of it may exiſt amidſt a variety of 
them. I am not ſo much of a bigot as to ſuppoſe 
truth confined to any ſyſtem of religion; or that 
even the moſt irrational is wholly founded in er- 
ror. As error, in ſome of its innumerable forms, 
has found its way into all the various ſocieties 
that profeſs chriſtianity, I doubt not but each 
poſſeſſes a portion of truth, although its light may 
be nearly eclipſed by the groſs darkneſs with 
which in ſome it is enſhrouded. 

But as we have no dominion over the conſci- 
ences of one another, cenſure not their miſtakes 
with ſeverity; but rather let love, meekneſs, and 
chriſtian charity, cover the weakneſs and frailty of 
thoſe who may appear to deviate from the true 
mode of worſhip. Ever bear in mind, that ſin- 


cerity is always acceptable to Him who looketh 
at 
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at the heart; and that of every name, ſociety, and 
claſs, the man who acts agreeably to the dictates 
of conſcience in his own breaſt, and to that know- 
ledge which he has received, will experience the 


mercy and favour of his Creator and Judge at the 
laſt day. 


In all your reſearches after truth, lay aſide every 
bias, and be guided by the evidence ariſing from 
a free and honeſt exerciſe of that reaſon and under- 
ſtanding which God has given you. Theſe, when 
rightly uſed, are, through the Divine aſſiſtance, 
capable of leading you to the knowledge of him- 


ſelf, and of ſhewing you what is the ſum and 


ſubſtance of your duty. Be not, through the 
prejudice of education, the force of habit in 
others, or the influence of their example, led to 
entertain any ſentiment inconſiſtent with the plain 
dictates of reaſon, or injurious to the ſacred cha- 
racter of him who is the center of all excellence 


and perfection, and the fountain of immutable 


wiſdom, goodneſs, and truth, 


Give not place to any thought reſpecting him, 
or his divine and moral attributes, which conveys 
the leaſt idea of imperfection. Be ever cautious 


to avoid entertaining a notion that he is a capri- 


1 cious, 
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cious, variable, and revengeful being, or that his 

mercy and goodneſs is reſtricted to any part of 
mankind. Sentiments of this nature, when ad- 
mitted, tend to inſpire the mind with uncharita- 
blenefs towards ſuch as they look upon to be 
leſs in God's favour than others, and to exclude 
that benevolence of ſentiment and conduct which 
is the diſtinguiſhing excellence of the real 
chriſtian. 


A conſciouſneſs of the purity and authority of 
the Divine laws, and a. filial fear of offending 
him who is your Creator, Preſerver, and Judge, 
are the beſt preſervatives againſt evil: and an 
humble reverent enquiry into, and obſervance of 
thoſe laws is the moſt excellent wiſdom. 


| Having thus attempted to point out a founda- 
tion whereon to ground the moſt effential part of 
your behef and ſubſequent conduct, permit me 
to add a few remarks of a more particular nature, 
which may not be wholly unworthy your attention. 


Your rank in life will doubtleſs ſubje& you to 
greater dangers than thoſe are incident to who fill 
a lower ſtation; and caſt many temptations in your 
way, to which they are not liable. Placed among 

- | thoſe, 
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thoſe, who from having it in their power to in- 
dulge every with, to gratify every paſſion, are led 
into much intemperance, you will doubtleſs be 
often ſolicited to join them in their follies, and 
exceſs, You will be ſtrongly excited to lay the 
reins of ſober reaſon on the neck of your paſſions, 
to give full ſcope to the fallacious joys of guilty 
_ difipation, and to fly with every ſhifting gale on 
the wings of vanity. Pleaſure, in all her varie- 
ties, will allure you from the path that leads to 
Virtue's temple, and Sophiſtry, with her innu- 
merable wiles, will endeavour to pervert the right 
exerciſe of your reaſon. The Circean cup will be 
often preſented, but remember the conſequence 
of taſting it is inebriation, 


Amidf theſe dangers, recolle& and apply the 
alone means of ſafety. Remember, that here is a 
glorious opportunity for you to diſcover the 
higheſt prudence and wiſdom. «When ſinners 
ce entice thee, conſent thou not,” was the advice 
of the wiſeſt amongſt men. By withſtanding the 
numerous ſolicications to evil which may ſome- 
times beſet you on every hand, and ſteadily go- 
verning your conduct by the rules of ſobriety, 
temperance, and religion, you will ſuſtain the moſt 
eſtimable of all characters, and become ſhining 

WE 2 | examples 
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examples to thoſe around you. Nor will the ad- 
vantage center wholly in yourſelves. You will 
be the happy means of preventing evil in others, 
who ſeeing your ſtability and perſeverance in the 
ways of virtue, may be led to imitate your exam- 
ple. Hence you will experience that peace and 
complacency of mind, which, as the poet finely 
obſerves, DO 


Tos 


Nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſunſhine, and the heart-felt joy.“ 


I mean not that you ſhould hve the life of a 
recluſe, or appear with the formal grimace of 
monaſtic auſterity. This is oftener the effect of 
ſpleen. and 11]-nature, than of piety, There is 
nothing in this world we are commanded by the 
Deity to be ſeparated from, but its vices and fol- 
lies, and that fpirit which gives them birth. You 
need not neglect to enjoy with temperance and 
moderation any of thoſe pleaſures and amuſements 
which are not forbidden by reaſon. And the 
man who thinks thoſe pleaſures, ſo enjoyed, un- 
lawful, pays but an ill compliment to that Great 

and Good Being, who has bountifully ſcattered 
them in the path of life, to alleviate its cares and 
troubles, and increaſe our preſent happineſs. 


| The 
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'The path of virtue lies between the two ex- 
tremes of unreſtrained indulgence and ſelf-inflicted 
auſterity; equally remote from the rigour of the 
zealot, and unbounded diſſipation of the licen- 
tious libertine. This path we may tread with 
ſafety: it is beſt adapted to our happineſs in this 
life, and will lead us through the uncertainties of 
time to a glorious immortality. 


Minds exalted above the common level, who 
reflect on the dignity of their nature, and the im- 
portant end of their being, mult naturally look 
down on many of the faſhionable follies and 
amuſements in this age of falſe-refinement, with a 
mixture of pity and contempt. Like bubbles in 
the ſun-beams, they may ſhine, but, like bubbles, 
they are unſubſtantial. A breath of air will break, 
or waft them away for ever. To ſuch minds the 
full bow], the table of exceſs, the licentious ſcenes 
of wantonneſs, and empty trifling amuſements, 
which engage the common herd, will juſtly ap- 
pear unlawful, and far beneath their notice. 


A well-cultivated mind can never want employ- 
ment. In the hours of relaxation from neceſſary 
buſineſs, nature preſents a rich field, which it 
may explore with profit and delight:—a field, 
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wherein the ſacred footfteps of Omnipotence are 
every where ſeen, and his wiſdom and goodneſs is 
diverſifyed without end. Here we may behold 
his works with that pleaſing admiration and reve- 
rence which is a ſpecies of humble worſhip, ever 
acceptable in his ſight. 


From a knowledge of your inclination for read- 
ing, I apprehend you will expect ſome direction 
reſpecting your ſtudies and choice of books. In 
the firſt place, permit me earneſtly to recommend 
a diligent and attentive ſtudy of the ſcriptures as 
the beſt compoſitions in the world. They abound 
with the moſt important inſtruction relative to 
your moral, ſocial, and religious duties; and will 
furniſh entertainment of almoſt every kind that 
a wiſe man eſteems molt valuable. 


They tranſmit to us the only genuine account 
we have of the moſt remarkable events previous 
to the invention of letters. In-a hiſtorical and 
_ chronological light, they are highly valuable. 
They contain the beſt ſyſtem of ethicks that have 

yet appeared in the world. They are interſperſed 
with the fineſt graces of poetry, the moſt maſterly 
ſtrokes of rhetoric, and pathetic touches of ſacred 
eloquence, | | 


With 
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Wich reſpect to other writings, the produce of 


human learning and genius, there is a great vari- 
ety to employ your leiſure hours. But among the 
innumerable volumes that fill our libraries, there 
are but few worth reading with attention. Among 
thefe few it is a point of too much delicacy for 
me to determine which are the beſt. I ſhall 
therefore only point out ſome which have afforded 
me much pleafure, moſt of which are very juftly 
admired by the intelligent part of mankind, I 
mean not however any oblique reflection on many 
other excellent writers, by particularly recom- 
mending the following, on religious and moral 
fubjects, viz. Tillotſon, Chillingworth, Bates, 
Wichcot, Seed, Law, Scott, Synge, Clarke, 
Foſter, Addiſon, Locke, Hoadley, Atterbury, 
Sherlock, South, Abernethy, Young, Leland, 
Muralt, Cambray, Barclay, Penn; and, of later 
writers, Blair, Carr, Franklin, Duche, Fordyce, 
Beattie, Hartley, and particularly the works of 
the late learned and truly pious Biſhop Wilſon, 
juſt publiſhed; a Prelate whoſe writings approach 
perhaps as near to Apoſtolical purity as any hu- 
man compoſitions whatſoever. 


Tou will perhaps wonder that I recommend 
an and Penn, as they were Quakers; but 
ſuffer 


| 
| 
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ſuffer not popular prejudice to bias your judg- 
ment, or prevent your reading their works with 
the attention they deſerve. They were men of 
great virtue, learning, and abilities; and their 
names will be remembered with honour through 
many generations. However ſingular their opi- 
nions might be with reſpect to forms, ceremonies, 


and ſome other things of little importance in re- 


ligion, their writings are in general ſtrictly con- 
formable to the doctrines of Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles. They ſeem to have ſtripped religion of 
many things which ſuperſtition and prieſt-craft 
had artfully or ignorantly blended with it, and 
reduced it nearer to the original ftandard of pri- 
mitive Chriſtianity than moſt other writers. 


With regard ta the arts and ſciences, your ſtu- 
dies therein have rendered you ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with books of that kind to direct your 
own choice. | 


As to writings which only ſerve for amuſement, 
to give you a knowledge of the world, or to refine 
your taſte, it is difficult to adviſe. Many of them 
are very ſuperficial; many others contain a mix- 
ture 1njurious to morality, which too often renders 
them the means of corrupting the heart, while 

| they 
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they improve the head and amuſe the fancy, Of 
this kind are moſt of the plays and novels which 
engroſs ſo large a portion of the time of our 
faſhionable and ſpeculative youth. There are, 
however, many exceptions to this cenſure. _ 


In the poetical line, Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, Taſſo, Lucan, Perſius, Metaſtaſio; and, 
amongſt the moderns, Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, 
5 Waller, Prior, Cowley, Milton, Thompſon, Pope, 
Dryden, Young, Broome, Maſon, Smart, Gay, 
Wharton, Dyer, Armſtrong, Akenſide, Gray, 
Goldſmith, Langhorne, Dodſley, Jones, Carter, 
Aikin, and Moore, will furniſh a fund of inſtruc- 
tive and pleaſing entertainment. | 


In proſe, the beſt tranſlations of the claſſics, 
Addiſon, Swift, Steele, Melmoth, Cambray, 
Rollin, Buffon, Johnſon, Hawkeſworth, Richard- 
ſon, Fielding, Colman, Thornton, Lyctleton, 
Robertſon, Gibbons, Hurd, Ferguſon, Smith, 
Brooke, Goldſmith, Jennings, Sterne, Pennant, 
Prieſtley, Webb, Walpole, Kaims, and many 
others, will afford an agreeable employment, in 
the hours of relaxation from higher ſtudies, 


Mm But 
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But, above all, ſtudy the Book of Nature; the 
reſt are but tranſcripts—here is the original. In 
her ample pages there is an infinite variety, ca- 
. Pable of employing the moſt active mind, and of 
gratifying moſt of its deſires. It is an exhauſtleſs 
treaſury, from which the diligent ſearcher after 
knowledge may inceſſantly draw inſtruction and 
delight. In the works of nature, we perceive the 
immediate traces of the finger of Deity. Wiſdom 
is ſtamped upon them, and they are diverſified | 
without end. When you explore theſe living 
volumes, let reverence cover your minds: conſi- 
der them as the medium by which you may aſcend | 
to the ſtill more ſublime and delightful contem- 
plation of their Supreme Author, the ſource of 
all perfection and only object of your adoration. 
ee In him we live, move, and have our being.” 
He has ſurrounded us with bleſſings in the preſent 
life, and deſigned that when this ſcene ſhall cloſe, 
we ſhould enjoy ſuperior happineſs in the realms 
of immortality: To obtain this happineſs, by 
improving the time and talents given for that end, 
is the ſum of true wiſdom. Be it your firſt care to 
ſecure this invaluable treaſure:—it will render life 
pleaſing, and ſmooth the evening of age:—it will 
ennoble your characters, and render you truly ho- 


nourable 
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nourable in your ſtations. And what is ſtill of 
infinitely greater importance, it will be the ear- 
neſt of a glorious fruition beyond the grave. 


Let not the ſneer of libertines deter you from a 
ſteady perſeverance in the paths of virtue. They 
will, they muft, ſecretly revere you, when they 
ſee your firmneſs and ſtability: for there is ſome- 
thing in genuine virtue ſo truly amiable, thatfts ' 
preſence, like the touch of Ithuriel's ſpear, makes 
vice ſtand abaſhed and confounded. 


Jam, 


With the beſt wiſhes for your laſting happineſs, 


Your Cordial Friend, fl 
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LAVINIA To MAR TIO. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


MarT1o, a young officer in the Engliſh army, had, juſt 
before the commencement of the late war, married 
LAVINIA, a young lady eminent for her beauty, virtue, 
and amiable qualities: with her he lived in the greateſt 
amity for two years, and then received an order from the 
War-Office to repair to his regiment, which, ſome 
months before, had been ordered to Germany - where a 
general engagement with the French army was ſoon ex- 
pefted. On communicating this news to his lady, ſhe 

(after having, to no purpoſe, perſuaded him to reſign 
his commiſſion) inſiſted on accompanying him thither : 
but, at length, through the interceſſion of her huſband 
and the reſt of her relations, ſhe was diſſuaded from that 
raſh attempt; and, aſter having attended him to Dover, 
they took a tender leave of each other. She then aſcends 
the cliff, and follows the ſhip, with her ey es, till it 
eludes her ſight.— On her return home, ſhe writes the 


following Epiſtle to MART IO, and ſends it by a tranſ- 
port- veſſel after him. | 


| * her lov'd lord, who on a hoſtile ſhore, 


Sees the war rage, and hears the cannons roar ;— 
To her lov'd lord, on whom her life depends; — 
Theſe tender lines diftreſs'd Lavinia ſends. 


I write, 
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I write, (ſad taſk! that helps to wear away 
The long, long, mournful, melancholy, day, 
Write, what the fervours of my ſoul inſpire, 
And vainly fan love's flow-conſuming fire. 


With unavailing ſorrow funk, I grow 
A ſilent, weeping, monument of woe! 
Yet hope's kind rays ſometimes afford relief, 
And, for a moment, chaſe the clouds of grief; 
Paſt ſcenes of bliſs, in viſion, I ſurvey, 
When pleaſure led the ſmiling hours of day : 
But ſoon, ah! ſoon, the fleeting phantoms fly, 
And real woes their vacant place ſupply. 
O mem'ry, fource of happineſs or woe, 
As from thy ſtores paſt joys or ſorrows flow, 
How oft haſt thou recall'd thoſe happy hours, 
Enjoy d, by ſilver flreams, in blooming bow'rs ; 
While ev'ry breeze that fann'd the conſcious grove 
Wafted around our vows of mutual love; | 
When I his ſuit with modeſt bluſh approv'd, 
And ſighs unconſcious told how well I lov'd; 
When he, enamour'd, ſnatch'd me to his arms, 
And gaz'd, delighted, on my youthful charms ! 
To witnels calling ev'ry pow'r above, 
He vow'd a fix d, inviolable, love ;— 
A love ſublime and fervent as inſpires 
Celeſtial boſoms with ethereal fires ! 


Then Itoo fondly truſted ſeraale pow'r, 
And, like the pre/ent, deem'd the ſuture, hour: 
| 1 hop d 
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I hop'd that, bound by love's cementing tie, 

From theſe fond arms my MARTIO ne'er would fly. 
Alas, how vain! — The fields of combat claim 

His only care, and Jo ſubnuts to fame. 


Oh! how couldſt thou thy dear Lavinia leave, 
Jo truſt the dangers of the faithleſs wave! 

Or how forſake thy peaceful native land, 

To meet fierce conflicts on a foreign ſtrand ; 
Where hell born Diſcord holds her dreadful courſe ; 
Where rages war. with dire deſtructive force! 
Where dying groans from wounded ſoldiers riſe, 
And nought but death and horror meet thine eyes! 


When that ſad hour arriv'd, which from my arms 


Snatch'd thy dear form, and fill'd me with alarms, 

Soon as thy bark, unmoor'd, with flying fails- 
Plough'd the green flood, and flew before the gales, 

(While, loud reſounding, roar'd the deeps below,) 
Up the ſteep cliff, with lab'ring ſteps and flow, 
My way I bent, and, with a tearful eye, 

Trembling, beheld the leſs'ning veſſel fly: 

The lofty maſts diminiſh'd in my view, 

And crimſon ſtreamers wore a doubtful hue ; 
Swift fled the ſhip, beyond the reach of ſight, 

Loft in blue miſts that uſher'd in the night. 

Then a cold ſhiv'ring ſeiz d my languid frame: 

I fell, — and ſoon inſenſible became. | 
Oh! had that moment giv'n me to the ſkies, 

And kindly finiſh'd all my miſeries; 


Then 
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Then had my tears for ever ceas'd to run, 

And theſe ſad numbers ne'er had been begun! 

But my attendants, with officious haſte, 

| Recall'd my fleeting ſoul, again to taſte 

The cup of woe which MART10's abſence brings, 
And feel the force of ſorrow's ſharpeſt. ſtings. . 


Then, frantic with diſpair, my hair I tore: 
My loud lamentings echo'd round the ſhore. ' 
Life I diſdain'd; but 'twas my hapleſs fate 
To with in vain my death to antedate. 

At length, a flood of tears, the friends of grief, 
Inceſſant flow'd, and gave my ſoul relief: 

With bended knee, I then to heav'n prefer'd 
Pray'rs for the ſafety of my much-lov'd lord; 

That, when the horrors of grim war ariſe, 

And the fields echo with expiring cries, 

Thou might'| in ſafety paſs th' empurpl'd plain, 
And, crown'd with conqueſt, bleſs theſe arms again. 


Sometimes, when flumbers ſoft my eye-lids cloſe, 
And lull my ſenſes in a ſhort repoſe, 
O'er thy uncertain fate my fancy rolls, 
And ear alarming, ev'ry hope controuls. 
Imagination, with her buſy train, 
Paints all the horrors of Germania's plain: 
In viſions dire the field of death appears, 
And thou, encircled round with hoſtile ſpears. 
Then, trembling, I behold the ruthleſs ſword 
Plung'd in the boſom of my deareſt lord ; 
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Or, ſudden, hear the cannon's thund'ring ſound, 
And ſee thee pale and fainting on the ground ! 
Then, ſtarting, wild with terror and affright, 

I wake, and mourn away the tedious night. 


When morn illumes the eaſt, I, penſive, riſe; 
But, ah! no joy the fragrant morn ſupplies; 
For fear, diſtracting fear, my breaſt invades, 
Deſtroys my peace, and mournful makes the ſhades, 
Where erſt with thee I paſs'e the happy hours, 
When light-wing'd Love ſat hov'ring o'er the bow'rs: 
But, loſt to joy, (my deareſt MaRT1O gone) 
Penſive I fit, deſerted, and alone: 
Waſted with grief, Lavinia now appears 
A weeping ghoſt, like Niobe in tears: 
No friend can cheer, or give my ſoul repoſe, 
Or {hed the balm of comfort o'er my woes; 
For thou, perhaps, (diſtracting thought!) haſt found 
Some new LAVINIA, with perfection crown'd ; 
Some blooming fair, replete with matchleſs charms, 
Whole beauty binds thee to her wanton arms: 
Some blooming fair, of ev'ry grace poſſeſs'd, 
Perhaps now reigns ſole empreſs of thy breaſt 


Ah, no! — for ever baniſh'd be theſe fears! 
Thou wilt not, canſt not, thus increaſe my tears! 
Then let me not thy conſtancy accuſe, 

Or fear the treaſure of thy heart to loſe. | 
Thy ſpotleſs heart is pure as Alpine ſnows; 
And truth dictated all thy tender vows. 
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No thought licentious did thy actions prove; 
Chaſte was thy paſſion; fervent was thy love. 
Thy looks, perſuaſive, baniſh'd ev'ry fear; 

Thy words, endearing, ſpoke thy ſoul ſincere: 
And when, diſſolv'd in tender woe, I lay, 

On the ſad morning of the parting day ; — 
When pleading tears, the eloquence of pain, 
Flow'd down my cheeks, but flow'd, alas! in vain; — 
The ſoft diſtreſs diſarm'd thy martial mind, 

And ſhook the purpoſe which thy ſoul deſign'd: 
Yet honour, ſtubborn honour, would not yield 
Too love, the triumphs of a conquer'd field; 

But thee compell'd with ſorrow in thine eye, 

To quit theſe arms, and from this breaſt to fly. 
Still, when the laſt, laſt parting moment came, 
Through all the hero ſhone the /over's flame: 
“Adieu, my fair,” with fault'ring voice he cried ; 
Adieu, my fair,” the echoing rocks reply d. 


Come, then, my MAaRT10; leave the hoſtile field, 
Where fierce Bellona ſhakes her horrid ſhield: 
With ſpeed repaſs the intercepting main, 
LAVINIA waits thee on thy native plain: 

Fly to her boſom ; ſhe thy abſence mourns ; 

Her love with undiminiſh'd fervor burns; 

Her ſighs, her pray'rs, her tears, unceaſing flow, 

And ſpeak the language of perpetual woe. 

If to her longing arms you quick return, 

Life's quiv'ring lamp will then, rekindled, burn; 
| | 4 
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Her languid looks new luſtre will aſſume ; 

Again the roſes in her cheeks will bloom; 

Again young ſmiles will ſparkle in her eye; 

And love and joy their mingled bliſs ſupply. 

But, in thy abſence, ſad, ſhe pines away, 

And ſoon to death, alas! muſt fall a prey; 

Forlorn and wretched, on her natal ſhore, 

She now but breathes, and /n will breathe no more. 
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LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


F? the year 1772, a very curious manuſcript was 

lent to the author of this work, by an ingenious 
friend in London, who deſired his opinion of it in 
writing, This manuſcript contained moſt of the 


arguments advanced by infidel writers againſt the 


chriſtian religion, and the immortality of the ſoul. 
It was, however, merely a compilation of ſentences 
ſelected from the moſt eminent authors of the 
laſt age, and arranged together in ſuch an artful 
manner as to form a curious, and, on a ſuperficial 
view, a formidable chain of arguments in favour 


of both ſpeculative and practical infidelity, 


The compiler of the manuſcript was a young 
man of uncommon parts and genius; but un- 
happily ſuffering his mind to wander in the 
mazes of ſcepticiſm, he became ſo unhappy, and 
ſo loſt to the belief of a future ſtate, as to end by 
ſuicide a life, which under the influence of vir- 
tuous principles, might have been rendered emi- 
nently ſeryiceable to mankind, 
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On returning this manuſcript, .the Author of 


theſe Eſſays tranſmitted the following letter with 
it, to his friend. 


HEREWITH, my friend Crito will receive 
the manuſcript, together with the two very ſenſi- 
ble letters that accompanied it, which I think 
ought always to be encloſed whenever it is truſted 
out of his hands, as a ſpecific antidote to the poiſon 
it contains. Thoſe letters contain ſuch juſt and 
pertinent reflections, on the work, and its pro- 
bable tendency and influence on weak minds, as 
ſeem to anticipate many of my own ſentiments, 
and leave little for me to ſay on the ſubject. In 
compliance however with my friend's requeſt, I 
Hall ſubjoin a few brief remarks which occurred 
to me on reading this curious, and, with reſpect 
ro its compoſition, original performance.—And 
firſt with regard to the execution of the work. 


It is indeed ſurprizing, that the difficulty and 
laboriouſneſs of the undertaking did not prevent 
the author from perſiſting to its accompliſhment. 
His retentive powers muſt have been aſtoniſhingly 
ſtrong; and he has proved himſelf a ſingular artiſt 
In 
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in ſelecting, ſquaring, and adjuſting ſuch a mul- 
titude of heterogeneous materials into ſo compact 
an edifice, as, to a curſory obſeryer, will appear 
to have but little diſproportion or irregularity. 


Dangerous, however, as this work is, it might 
have been rendered ſtill more ſo, by a more ſyſte- 
matical and maſterly arrangement and diſpoſition 
of its parts; but it is rather with pleaſure than 


regret that I reflect on this mark of inattention 
in the author. 


His {kill, however, as a workman (with all its 
defects) was very greet, and far ſuperior to his 
ingenuouſneſs as a compiler. Many of the quo- 
tations he has introduced are manifeſtly wreſted 
from their author's intention, and the ſenſe they 
bear when connected with the context in their 
writings. By this artifice, Tillotſon, Locke, 
Leland, Penn, and many other eminent writers, 
are made to ſpeak a ſenſe they never intended. 
This, had the work been publiſhed, would have 
been ſuch an inſult to the characters of thoſe 
ce illuſtrious dead” as the author could never have 
atoned for, and on the account of which he would 
have merited the ſevereſt cenſure:—a meanneſs 
juſtly cenſurable in all—but more eſpecially in 
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one whoſe ſuperior talents ought to have inſtructed 
him better, and prevented him from doing ſuch 
injuſtice to the characters of men who have been 
a bleſſing to mankind, and an honour to human 
nature. 


Charity leads me to hope, that the author was 
(or at leaſt thought himſelf) ſincere in his con- 
cluding declaration of the motives which induced 
him to make this compilation: but if ſo, he ap- 
pears to have been under a ſad and fatal decep- 
tion. I fear, were this work publiſhed, its only 
tendency, at leaſt in common minds, would be 
to relax, irrecoverably relax, the ſinews of virtue, 
lead men to throw off its ſacred reſtrictions, and 
involve them in the dreary wilderneſs of univerſal 
ſcepticiſm. Many perhaps might, through its 
influence, be excited to make the ſame dreadful 
experiment, and cloſe their unhappy days in like 
manner as did this author, and his favourite Blount. 


In reading this work, I ſeemed to be traverſing 
a dreary uncomfortable region, in which there was 
neither light to direct, nor warmth to animate, the 
traveller, —a region barren of preſent comforts, 
and where expectation and hope are cut off for 
ever. 


If 
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If the chriſtian religion in its genuine purity be 
a farce;—if in believing the precepts of its Great 
Founder, the beſt and wiſeſt of men have been 
only following “ cunningly deviſed fables,” the 


mere phantoms of a prolific fancy ;—if the plea- 


ſures ariſing from obedience to its injunctions be 
all a dream :—In ſhort, if preſent experience, and 
thoſe hopes and fears which have the awful ſcenes 


of futurity for their object, are all a deception, and 
e baſeleſs as the fabric of a viſion,” where ſhall 
we look for real permanent ſubſtance, and eſſential 
good? To what can we have recourſe for conſo- 
lation 'in the hour of adverſity? How limited 


will be our proſpects, how gloomy the ſcene before 
us, when our race here is run, and.we approach 
the © houſe appointed for all living!” 


According to this author's plan, we have no- 


thing to fear after death. Grant him this for a 
moment: ſtill life, however diverſifyed, is ſweet, 


It is pleaſant to behold the ſun, and the beauties 
of this lower creation; and even without the fear 
of future puniſhment, there is ſomething in the 
idea of death, that ſhocks human nature. The 
dread of annihilation is ſo great, that it ſeems to 


be placed before the treaſure of life, as a guard to 


preſerve it. This is evident, not only in vulgar 
minds, 
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minds, but (a few inſtances excepted) even in 
thoſe who affect to deſpiſe death, and diſbelieve i in 
an iter. 


I have been informed on indiſputable authority, 


that this writer's favourite author, Voltaire, was 
ſome years ſince ſuddenly ſeized with a diſorder 


which threatened his life; and that, when in his 
own apprehenſion he was near death, he expreſſed 
much dread of it to one of his libertine friends 
who came to viſit him. His friend endeavoured ' 
to ridicule him out of his fears, by adverting to 
his own principles. « For ſhame, fir, ſaid he; 
ce you who have ſo often profeſſed to deſpiſe death, 

ce and laughed at the idea of a future ſtate, will 
© not, ſurely, turn fool in your laſt moments. 
« You have attained to a great age, and been 
ce happy all your life, why then ſhould you fear to 
ce die; for, on your own ſcheme, you will ſuffer 
ce nothing after death, becauſe you will ceaſe to 
« exiſt.” 


Voltaire replied, in much ſeeming agony of 
mind, © Alas! fir, you muſt not think to remove 


e my fears by theſe means. I affure you, exiſt- 


ce ence is ſo ſweet, that was I abſolutely certain 
ec there were no future ſtate; and now ſtretched 
cc ON 
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« on the rack,, with every joint diflocated, and 
«© muſcle extended to its utmoſt ſtretch, and were 
« the executioner to alk me, whether he ſhould 
ce end my torture, by giving me the coup-de-grace, 
« I would cry out No, let me live, even in this mi- 
« ſery, à little longer.“ | 


A remarkable inſtance this, to prove the innate 
love of exiſtence, and the horrors that attend the 
proſpect of annihilation. One more ſtriking is 
not perhaps to be found in hiſtory: and I am in- 
clined to think this would be the caſe with moſt 
men, who from the influence of infidelity, or from 
other cauſes, put an end to their lives, were they 
not at ſuch times under a momentary delirium, 
Suicide is madneſs, and thoſe writings that favour 
it are deadly poiſon, 


I am therefore firmly of opinion, that the fewer 
hands this dangerous manuſcript comes into, the 
better; for although there are ſome excellent 
things in it, yet many others which it contains 
would tend to hurt and corrupt the mind of the 
unwary reader. The propagation of ſuch ſenti- 
ments as it principally exhibits, has an evident 
tendency to unſettle men's minds, to diſturb their 
peace, and to baniſh that ſerenity and lively hope 

| Oo Wich 
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which a modeſt, humble dependance on Gop, for 


help and preſervation, produces in the foul. 


Let us not therefore ſay (with the Soufys) that 
«© Doubt is the key of knowledge.” In many 


caſes it is of great uſe in guarding us againit the 


indulgence of that eaſy credulity which is the 
fruitful parent of abſurdity and error. But, on 
the contrary, when extended to things on the 
belief of which much of our preſent comfort and 
happineſs depend, or when it oppoſes rational, or 
ſtrong preſumptive evidence, ariſing either from 


the nature of things, or the credibility of divine 


or human teſtimony, it becomes the ſource of 
ignorance and diſquietude. 


Even the wiſe Pagans, on whom the light of 
the goſpel had not dawned, believed in the reality 


of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. To 
impreſs this idea on vulgar minds, the fictitious 


| ſcenery of their Tartarus and Elyſium was diſ- 


played. And we find Socrates, in a converſation 
with his friends, on the morning of his execution, 


b-aring teſtimony to this great truth, that glo- 


e rious was the prize reſerved for victorious 
virtue, and firmly grounded her animating; 
«© hopes of one day receiving it.“ 


Thoſe 


A, 
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Thoſe who, like our author, range the barren 
wilderneſs of idle ſpeculation and ſcepticiſm, 
without any polar ſtar to direct and govern their 
courſe, are in a ſituation where little true happi- 
neſs can he found. Their ſtate ſeems to be beau- 
tifully and juſtly deſcribed by Milton, where he 
mentions ſome of the fallen angels in the following 
animated lines ;— 

«« Others, apart, ſat on a hill, retir d 
cc In thought more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
«« Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate; 
“ Fix'd fate, free will, fore-knowledge abſolute, 

And found no end; in wand'ring mazes loſt, 

«© Of good and evil much they argued, then 
Of happineſs, and final miſery, 
„ Paſſion and apathy, glory, and ſhame, 
« Vain wiſdom all, and falſe philoſophy. 
ce Yet with a pleaſing ſorcery could charm 
r Pain for a while, and anguiſh, or excite 
« Fallacious hope.“ 


— 


Buch 1s the unhappy condition of the ſceptic; 
and indeed it ſeems to be a mean attainment, afrer 
ſpending many years in the purſuit of knowledge, 
to arrive only at that ſpot where nothing can be 
known. | . . 


I cannot, however, avoid contemplating this 
author's great abilities with .a penſive regret, 
| 6 without 
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without any emotion of diſpleaſure: and when! 
behold ſo noble a monument of human genius, 
which appears © majeſtic though in ruin,” I can- 
not help wiſhing, nay hopjng, he may find that 
peace in futurity, which an improper uſe of his 
abilities, and a variety of croſs occurrences, depri- 
ved him of on this ſide the grave. 


To conclude :—Notwithſtanding my apprehen- 
Gon that this work, if made public, would prove 
very prejudicial to mankind, it does not ariſe from 
any conviction that the author has overturned, or 
even ſhaken, any of the eſſential principles of the 
chriſtian religion. That I believe to be founded 
on the ſure baſis of immutable truth. And ] alſo 
am convinced, from ſome little experience, that 
in proportion as we believe in it, and fulfil the 
duties it enjoins, leaving all vain and fruitleſs 
enquiries about things too high for human in- 
veſtigation, will be our happineſs in this life, and 
the more lively and ſubſtantial will be our hope of 
that ſuperior felicity, which is the reward of virtue 
in the world and life that is to come. 


Jam, &c. 
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ON THE FOLLY OF SEARCHING INTO 
THINGS TOO HIGH FOR HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 


e Secret things belong to God, but, things that are revealed, 
to us and to our children.” 


JAFHQEYER ſeriouſly attends to the opera- 
tions of his own mind, will receive fre- 
quent and humiliating proofs of the uncertainty 
in which he wanders after real knowledge. He 
will alſo ſee, that the moſt aſſiduous application to 
any ſingle branch of ſcience can extend that 
knowledge to very narrow limits. If we examine 
the frame of nature, or the manner in which thoſe 
effects are produced, that are moſt familiar to us, 
we often find ourſelves at a loſs to diſcover their 


ſecret cauſe, or the preciſe mode by which that 
cauſe operates. | 


Our boaſted knowledge is, in general, little 
more than mere conjecture. The moſt admired 
fabricks of human ſcience are too often erected on 

| | the 
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the unſubſtantial baſis of theoretic wiſdom. We 
attempt to account for many things in the natural 
world, on the {lender evidence of a preconceived 
hypotheſis; and haſtily pronounce our ſyſtem true 
before deciſive experiment has aſcertained its cer- 
tainty. Men of the moſt penetrating genius and 
accurate enquiry have, to this day, been unable 
to account for various phœnomena of nature which 
are continually the objects of their notice, The 
real cauſes of vegetation, the manner in which 
ſenſation is produced, the nature of the eleFrical 
Fuid, the qualities of light, the cohefion of bodies, 
and their gravitation to one common centre, are 
of this number. Men of the greateſt abilities 
have been long engaged in a laborious inveſtiga- 
tion of theſe ſubjects, but the contrariety that "4 
Pears 1n their various explanations and opinions, 
evidently proves the enquiry to have been fruitleſs 
as to its real end, and that they have not yet been 
able to diſcover the true cauſes by which theſe 
phenomena are produced. They ſtill remain 
inexplicable problems: they are, perhaps, beyond 
the reach of the human intellect, and may not be 
diſcovered while time remains, 


But, notwithſtanding every hour, and almoſt 
every object, preſent us with ſtriking proofs of our 
ignorance 


1 
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ignorance as to the real nature and eſſence of 
things, that pride, which is ſo natural to the hu- 
man mind, has excited ſome to inveſtigate, and 
deciſively to determine upon, things ſtill more 
myſterious, and incomprehenſible, 


Some men have thus vainly attempted to ex- 
plain the doctrine of the Trinity—the Hypoſta- 
tical Union—and the manner and form in which 
the dead ſhall ariſe at the laſt day. Theſe doc- 
rines being founded on the ſacred record of ſcrip- 
ture, and delivered by immediate revelation, are 
more properly the objects of our faith or belief, 


than of enquiry and debate: they are ſecret ** 
which © belong to God” alone. 


1 who, in ages paſt, aſſumed the appella- 

tion of Divines without being much acquainted 
with the nature of true divinity, have ſpread great 
contention through the Chriſtian World by their 
vain diſputes about things which they themſelves 
could never comprehend; and perhaps there has 
not been a proſpet more mortifying to the 
eye of human vanity, than that of the confuſion 


which has ever attended ſuch unprofitable en- 
quiries. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe whoſe intereſt it has been to keep the 


people in ignorance, in order to ſecure their de- 
pendance on themſelves, have ſhewn much more 
zeal in requiring men's aſſent to their explanations 
of theſe © ſecrer things“ than in enforcing the 
practice of thoſe plain and obvious duties of life, 
on which the peace and order of both civil and 
religious ſociety eſſentially depend. They have 
formed notions concerning theſe points, which, 
either the deſire of appearing wiſer than other 
men, the warmth of a deluded fancy, or a view to 
their own intereſt, induced them to propagate 
and maintain as the oracles of truth, EY 


Had theſe men been content with merely hold- 
ing as true their own explanation of things too 
high for them, the wiſer part of the people might 
only have ſmiled at their folly and preſumption. 
But when (as was the caſe while power remained. 
in their hands) they proceeded to require an im- 
plicit aſſent thereto from others, on pain of the 
moſt ſevere penalties in this life, and an ever- 
laſting excluſion from the divine favour in that 
which is to come, it excites: our juſt indignation, 
and contempt. | 
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_ Happily for the Chriſtian World, this power 
has been long and generally checked. In pro- 
portion as learning and knowledge- prevailed, 
men's eyes were opened; the bright beams of 
reaſon chaſed away the ſhades of bigotry and ſu- 
perſtition, and the peace and happineſs of ſociety 
is now no longer under the dominion of eccleſi- 
aſtical tyranny. The rod of ſacerdotal power is 
not now permitted to enforce the belief of what 
men cannot comprehend, and which it is of no 
importance for them to know. 


But the ſpirit of this diſpoſition ſtill remains in 
many minds, not only in the eſtabliſhed Church, 
but alſo in moſt of the diſſenting ſocieties that 
compoſe the Chriſtian world. They have made 
creeds and articles of faith a teſt of admiſſion and 
of communion, which, containing a pretended 
explication of things in their own nature beyond 
human comprehenſion, can never be admiſſible to 
a rational mind. 


But in this reſpe& the conduct of the people 
called Quakers has been worthy the imitation of 
every other ſociety. Ir is the moſt rational in 
itſelf, and attended with the happieſt effects to 
mankind. If we examine their beſt writers, 1t 
P p will 
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will appear to every unprejudiced mind, that 
they fully believe in all the above-mentioned 
points as recorded in the ſcriptures, and regard 
them ſo far as they can in any wiſe promote pu- 
rity of heart, and rectitude of conduct. Their 
general ſilence, in not attempting to explain 
them, has not proceeded from any deficiency in 
natural or acquired abilities; for there have been, 
and ſtill are, many Quakers, whoſe learning and 
abilities would do honour to any religious com- 
munity, But, conſidering theſe points to be“ ſe- 
ce cret things which belong to God” only, they 
have modeſtly and wiſely abſtained from an un- 
profitable enquiry into their nature. They be- 
lieve, according to the goſpel record, that there 
are © three wRo bear record in heaven, © and theſe 
three are one.” But with reſpe& to the mode of 
this union—whether they are one undivided eſſence; 
or whether the expreſſion is to be underſtood one 

in their operation and æconomy, with regard to man- 
kind, they have not preſumed to determine. 


In like manner have they treated the doctrine 
of the Hypoſtatical Union. They believe that the 
divine and human natures were eſſentially united in 
the external manifeſtation of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, in whom dwelt the fullneſs of the 

| Godhead 


\ 
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Godhead bodily: and that although he was born 
of the ſeed of Abraham, he was at the ſame time 
the Lord from Heaven, the quickening 8 and 


Saviour of the World. 


They likewiſe believe in the awful doctrines of 
a future judgment, and that the dead ſhall ariſe at ihe 
laſt day. But whether in the ſame material bodies in 
which they appeared among men, or in ſome ve- 
hicle more refined, and better adapted to the na- 
ture of ſpiritual beings, is a queſtion which, for 
want of clear data to reaſon from, their prudence 
has prevented them from preſuming to decide. 


In theſe and ſome other ſubjects of the like ab- 
ftruſe nature, they have relied ſolely on the Diyine 
Authority of the text, without indulging a vain 
curioſity to know more than the Holy Ghoſt has 
ſeen meet to diſcover concerning them; and rather 
employed their attention on things, which, being 
© revealed, belong to them and to their children.“ 


It has pleaſed the Divine Author of our exiſtence 
to diſcover himſelf to us, in a manner and degree 
ſufficient to awaken in our minds the. moſt awful 
| reverence of and affection towards him. In * the 
« things that are ſeen,” the attentive humble mind 

BE beholds 
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beholds him; who, in his own glorious eſſence, i is 
inviſible. Therein his wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs, and every other exalted attribute, are glori- 
ouſly manifeſted. Theſe attributes are embodied 
(if I may be allowed the term) in the diſtribution 
of God's general providence, and that divine ceco- 
nomy which he has eſtabliſhed in the univerſe. 
They ſhew us enough of Him, who is © glorious 
ce jn holineſs,” and whoſe ce delight is with the 
« ſons of men,” to excite in our minds an ardent 
deſire of ſeeking his protection and favour here, 
and of being ultimately united to him for ever. 


He has alſo given us a more particular diſplay 
of himſelf and of our duty to him, in his revealed 
oil]. The Holy Scriptures | are an ineſtimable 

treaſury of truths to us the moſt intereſting. 
They are replete with the moſt perfect maxims of 
found morality, and point out our religious duties 
with clearneſs and preciſion. But leſt all this 
ſhould be neglected, or through inattention we 
ſhould miſtake our duty, God has condeſcended 
to place a meaſure of his ſpirit or grace in the 
hearts of all men, to profit withal; to be a ſwift 
witneſs againſt all evil, and an infallible director 
in the way” of righerouſneſs, 
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To regard theſe manifeſtations of the Divine 
Will concerning us, and ſteadily to practiſe thoſe 
rules of conduct which are enjoined thereby, is 
of the utmoſt conſequence to us; and early to 
impreſs them on the minds of our children is our 
indiſpenſible duty. A uniform practice of this 
kind will employ thoſe hours, which can be ſpared 
from ſecular concerns, to far greater advantage 
than can poſſibly ariſe from vainly attempting to 
explain thoſe “ ſecret things, which are beyond 
our reach, and © belong to God” only. 


cc He hath ſhewn thee, O man, what is good, and 
ce what doth the Lord thy God require of thee ;” 
that thou ſhouldſt “ do juſtly, love mercy, and walk 
<« humbly before him.” This compendium of a 
Chriſtian” 8 duty contains the ſum and ſubſtance of 
true religion. And when theſe things are reduced 
to practice, under the influence of that love or 
charity which is the perfection of the law, they 
will intitle the obſerver to the dignified character 
La a real Chriſtian, 


We ſhall therefore diſcover the greateſt wiſ- 
dom, by confining our reſearches in matters of a 
religious nature within the limits of things 

which are revealed; to ſubjects proportioned to 


the 
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the narrow extent of the human underſtanding, 
and which are of the greateſt importance to, and 
obligatory on, © us and our children,” 


« Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, | 
« Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebel.” 


Let us therefore repreſs that idle curioſity which 
attempts to draw back the ſeparating veil, and 
pry into thoſe myſteries which perhaps no created 
intelligence can fully comprehend. 


To know God as He is, to comprehend his eſ- 
ſence, and to trace out the ſecret cauſes of that 
divine economy manifeſt in all his works, require 
the faculties of an infinite mind. 


The glorious perfections of uncreated excel- 
lence—thoſe incommunicable attributes which 
conſtitute Him Sovereign Lord of the Univerſe, 
are perhaps too exalted a ſubject for the higheſt 
orders of celeſtial beings to explore. Let us, 
then, who, in the ſight of that infinite Eye which 
pervades immenſity, are © leſs than nothing and 
ce vanity,” conſider them as the ſubje& of ſilent 
ſolemn adoration : He is in Heaven, and we are 
on Earth! Let us make uſe of the means he has 
appointed for our attaining ſuch knowledge as is 

| adapted 
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adapted to our preſent ſtate, and will beſt promote 
in us thoſe good affections, and that rectitude of 
action, which are neceſſary for our future well- 
being. It is our proper buſineſs while here to at. 
tend diligently to thoſe © things that are revealed; 
ce and to leave thoſe ſecret things” which God has 
been pleaſed to hide from us, till we arrive at that 
ſtate where preſent doubts may be ſolved, where 
faith will end in certainty, and hope in the enjoy- 
ment of all its obje&s.—Then, perhaps, it may be 
a part of the employment of happy ſpirits to ex- 
plore with delight the myſteries of that kingdom 
which we now behold but © darkly, and as through 
ce à glaſs; to comprehend the no impenetrable 
ſecrets of nature and providence; and to approach 
in the ſcale of perfection ſtill nearer and nearer 


to that divine original in whoſe image we were 
formed. | 


ON 


[-: 206: 1 
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« Oh Happineſs, thy bleſt r retreat ediſtlle; 15 
cc © There let me dwell.” | 


— 


Anon. 


JF we examine into the 5 ne.” of that 
1 reſtleſſneſs and anxiety with which mankind 
ſhift from one ſcene to another, and engage in 
ſuch a variety of purſuits, . it will appear to be a 
deſire of getting free from ſome real or imaginary 
inconveniences, and of obtaining ſome abſent 
good, It is a common and very prevalent error, 
among all ranks of men, to ſuppoſe that happineſs 
is placed without them. In conſequence hereof 
the above-mentioned deſire is extended to innu- 
merable objects. Of thefe, ſome are not attain- 
able; and the poſſeſſion of others has proved 
them inſufficient to give what is vainly expected | 
from them. Hence, it is no marvel, that pur- - 
ſuits and expectations, formed on ſo falſe a prin- 
ciple, ſhould generally terminate in diſappoint- 


ment. 


But 
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Aut although thouſands, in paſt ages, have from 
fad experience proved and declared the fallacy of 
this poſition, and the vanity of ſuch purſuits, yet 
their ſucceſſors, impelled by defires, and prompted 
by hopes equally fallacious, continue to run the 
fame giddy round of folly, and are equally diſ- 
appointed. | 


It indeed appears ſtrange, to a philoſophic 
mind, that men who are free from any affliftion 
of body, and from the perſecutions of adverſe 
fortune; men who poſſeſs faculties capable of 
opening a thouſand ſources of pleaſure, in the 
diſquifition of Nature's works, and contempla- 
tion of the moral and intellectual worlds, ſhould 
ever be remarkably unhappy.. It might reaſon- 
ably be expected, that the ſweets of friendſhip, 
the fields of ſcience, and the endearments of 
— facial domeſtic life, would at all times afford that 
happineſs which many ſeek for in vain. Yet we 
ſee numbers thus ſtationed, and thus endowed, 
as diſcontented with their lot, and as reſtleſs after 
« ſomething unpoſſeſſed, as thofe of any other 
rank in life. They are conſtantly murmuring at 
their reſpective ſituations in the great fcale of 
exiſtence, and ridiculouſly imagining that none 

are fo diſagreeably ſtationed as themſelves. 
” Qq The 
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The man of leiſure is at a loſs for employment, 
and ſighs for the hurry of commercial life. The 
man of buſineſs ſinks under its weight, and feels a 
wearineſs which renders it irkſomer. He canti- - 
nually laments the fatigue he undergoes, and 

envies the owner of each little hut he ſees, On 
the other hand, the objects of his envy ſurvey the 
inferiority of their circumſtances with a ſigh, and 
wiſh that Providence had placed them in a ſtation 
where the exertion of moderate abilities might 
have acquired an eaſy fortune. The eccleſiaſtic, 
ſtruck with the ſplendor of military pomp, would 
willingly exchange his ſable veſtments for the 
glittering ornaments of the ſoldier, and lay aſide 
the ſtudy of claſſical lore, for that of attacks, 
ſieges, and martial evolutions: while the ſoldier, 
torn from his native land to ſcenes of deſolation, 
horror, and death, would glady reſign his hopes 
of attaining the honours of the field, for a ſnug 
cure, where with his wife and children he might 

play at cards, and reſt in eaſe and ſecurity, 


If we riſe ſtill higher in the ſcale of life, the 
caſe is the ſame. Even in thoſe elevated ſtations 
where almoſt every wiſh finds immediate grati- 
fication, happineſs is ſeldom to be found. In 
perpetual agitation : like the waves of a troubled _ 


ſea, 
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fea, the great and opulent are perpetually ſhifting 
the ſcene, flying from place to place, and daily 
torturing their imaginations to find out new 
amuſements. In the midſt of all his pomp and 
ſplendor, the nobleman is frequently the ſlave of 
ambition and the victim of regret. In vain does 
a ſecond Eden, with all its ſweets and beauties, 
bloom around him in ſummer; in vain does a 
palace, in winter, ſcreen him from the ſtorm, and 
invite him to repoſe;—with a pallid indifference, 
he ſurveys the bright circle of domeſtic and ſocial 
Joys; in vain a rifing progeny ſurround his knees, 
and addreſs him with the tender appellation of 
father; and in vain does the melting voice of 
beauty ſalute his ear with the language of connu- 
bial affection. 


Loſt to theſe enjoyments, he pants at the ſhrine 
of power, longs to guide the helm, and become 
the Palinurus of the ſtate. Behold, his wiſhes are 
at length gratified. He receives the enſigns of 
office; numerous dependants bow at his levee 
for the honour of a word, a ſmile, or a nod; but 
all this affords him not the happineſs he fondly 
expected: on the contrary, he is more wretched 
than before. Traduced, miſrepreſented, and 
vilified by party, infolence, and enyy, his beſt 
Qq 2 - _ - ations 
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actions are aſcribed to the worſt motives, and his 
weakneſs or miſtakes expoſed with the moſt cruel 
aggravations. Unable to gratify all the demands 
of his friends, or to bear the undeſerved malevo- 
lence of his adverſaries, he lickens for retirement, 
2 dreads to retire. 


The miſery of his ſituation is hourly aug- 
mented; and his pre- eminence in ſtation is pur- 
chaſed at the expence of pre- eminence in diſtreſs. 
Thus circumſtanced, what muſt he do? To 
reſign 1s to give his enemies a compleat triumph; 
and to continue in office is to ſuffer the greateſt 
mortification. In this dilemma, he is toſſed by a 
conflict of paſſions; his tranquility is ſacrificed to 
pride, and the luſt of power: he determines to 
reſiſt every ſtorm of faction, and, by a perſevering 
magnanimity, to repel the attacks, and defeat the 
deſigns of his enemies. He endeavours by every 
means to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh his authority; 
till, having conquered his ſhame, in courting 
ſome, and extinguiſhed his humanity, in puniſh- 
ing others, he becomes diveſted of principle, and 
regardleſs of reputation. At length, by the 
united influence of good and bad men, he 1s cha- 
ſed from the preſence of his Sovereign; the cla- 
mour becomes univerſal; he ſinks under it, and 


buries 
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buries himſelf in ſolitude, deteſting others, and 
deteſted by fociety. 


— grant there is nothing new in the portraits 
here drawn of the unhappy. Moraliſts have fre- 
quently remarked them, and obſervation daily 
points out the originals: but ſtill, in the forego- 
Ing hints, there is ſomething which may tend to 
elucidate the remaining part of this eſſay. 


It is generally ſuppoſed, chat a man muſt be 
happy, when, by his ſituation in life, and eaſineſs 
of circumſtances, he is on the one hand exempted 
from the fatigues of buſineſs, and on the other, 
defended by the humility of his wiſhes from the 
dangers of ambition. But, enviable as this ſitua- 
tion may appear, we ſee, in numerous inſtances, 
that neither a comfortable competency, nor a li- 
mited expectation, are able to ſecure real and 


laſting felicity. As a proof of this, I will adduce 
an example:. 


PHYLENOR, by the death of 2 relation, became, 
at an early age, the owner of a good eſtace. From 
a natural love of prudence and frugality, his in- 
come conſiderably exceeded his expences. He 1s 
nevertheleſs one of the moſt diſcontented mortals 

breathing. 
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breathing. Conſtantly lamenting that he hay 
nothing to do, Phylenor is ever miſerable, becauſe 
he has no one vigorous ſpring of action. He 
gets up merely to lie down; he rides out only to 
ride home again; he ſees to-day what he ſaw 
yeſterday; he tries a thouſand ways to haſten the 
lingering progreſs of time, unanimated by motive, 
and uninformed by novelty. His wife is prudent, 
diſcreet, good-tempered, heautiful, and chaſte, 
but——ſhe has been his wife theſe ten years. 
They have long ſince diſcuſſed every ſubject that 
could to them furniſh matter for converfation; 
and as to her perſonal charms, they have been too 
long familiar to be now perceptible. When 
without doors, their diſcourſe turns chiefly on the 
weather; when within, the grand article of din- 
ner principally employs their intellectual faculties. 
When the ſun ſhines very hot, they diſcover that 
the weather is ſultry; if it he very rainy, they 
conclude that the day is diſagreeable. Books af- 
ford them little entertainment, becauſe they have 
been repeatedly read; and company 1s irkſome, 
becauſe their gueſts generally appear to be hap- 
pier than themſelves. In the country, they fre- 
quently travel miles together without breaking _ 
ſilence, unleſs to tell each other that the fields are 
green, or the roads duſty: In town they enter- 

7 tain 
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' taineach other with a ſnore or a yawn from oppo- 
ſite ſides of the fire-place, when the ſervant has 
removed the table-cloth. This life of inactivity 
zs an inſupportable burthen ; they languiſh 

«© On the rack of a too eaſy chair,” 


and envy the meaneſt artiſan who ſings at his la- 
bour, and performs it with alacrity. Their time 
is not enjoyed but endured: they rather exiſt than 
live. They ſee whole days before them which 
they know not how to fill up; and the proſpect 
becomes ſtill more diſtreſſing when they look for- 
ward to long weeks and months, which they are 
utterly at a loſs to render ſupportable. 


In the general community of mankind there are 
many thus circumſtanced; who, either by ne- 
glecting the proper means to acquire happineſs, 
or ſeeking it where it is not to be found, doze 
away their days in a ſtoical apathy, or pine under 
the anguiſh of reiterated diſappointment. They 
* conſider not that true happineſs is only to be found 
in the mind; and that it depends more on a diſpo- 
ſition contented with its ſtation, and thankful to 
the Author of all Good for the bleſſings it enjoys, 
than on an increaſe of wealth, honours, and ter- 
reſtrial grandeur. Thoſe who negle& to cultivate 

| | ; this 


) 
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this diſpoſition, and ſeek for happineſs in objects 

without them, will ever ſeek it in vain. Riches, 

titles, and worldly honours, cannot yield it. They 
have been © weighed in the balance,” and by 
frequent experience found © lighter than vanity.” 


When amuſements become our conſtant buſi- 
| Beſs, they are attended with the painfulneſs 
without the advantage of labour. Thoſe enjoy- 
ments which are conſtantly in our poſſeſſion, ceaſe 
$0 give us delight, when our views extend not to 
objects of a more ſublime and durable nature. 


But of this general diſſatisfaction, and thirſt 
after happineſs, an excellent moral. uſe may be 
made by a philoſophic mind. Ir ſhews to a de- 
monſtration, that ſomething ſuperior to all tranſi- 
tory things is requiſite to fatisfy the cravings 
of an immortal ſpirit, and fill up its vaſt capa- 
cities of enjoyment. A wiſe man's hopes and 
deſires extend beyond the limits of this world. 
He looks forward to a ſcene infinitely more glo- 
rious. He knows that true happineſs reſides only 
in the mind: when that is brought into a ſtate of 
content, and centered on its proper object, the 
preſent ſceue of things wears a ſmile, and happineſs 
enlivens our dwellings. But when men place their 

felicity 
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felicity on things which are in their nature ſub- 
ject to mutation and decay; when they indulge a 
diſcontented diſpoſition on every occurrence that 


fruſtrates their expectations; when they are hunt- 
ing from object to object, for that which is only 


to be found in their own minds, it is a proof that 


the ſoul has wandered from its proper center, and, 
like the needle, which by ſome extraneous force 
is diverted from its pole, is in perpetual agitation, 
and cannot reſt until it finds it. 
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CHARITY RECOMMENDED. 


ce If thou haſt abundance, give alms accordingly ; if thou haſt 
te but a little, be not afraid to give according to that little; 
ce for thou layeſt up a good treaſure for thyſelf againſt the 
ce day of neceſſity.“ 


Tonrr, Chap. iv. ver. 8, g. 


Mr excellent diſcourſes from the pulpit, 
and eſſays from the cloſet, have been com- 
municated to the world, on the ſubject of Charity. 
It has been recommended with ſuch energy, and 
its effects ſo amply delineated, by the moſt maſ- 
terly pens, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to lay any 
Bog new upon it. 


But on a ſubject of ſuch great importance, I hope 
it will not be deemed impertinent in me to throw 
before my readers a few reflections which may 
poſſibly have ſome ſmall tendency to promote it. 
While ſo many objects of want and miſery remain, 
it cannot be improper to enforce the duty. To 
feel for, and compaſſionate, the ſufferings of our 

fellow- 
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fellow-creatures, becomes human beings; and to 

alleviate them in proportion to our abilities, is 
the nobleſt uſe to which our wealth can be ap- 
propriated. 


Of all the virtues, Charity is the moſt godlike. 
Gratitude ſuppoſes a prior obligation. Love has 
ſomething ſelf-intereſting for its object. Recti- 
tude of conduct may take place from the deſire 
of avoiding diſagreeable conſequences, and of ob- 
taining worldly reputation; but Charity is more 
excellent and diſintereſted in its nature. 


This is a virtue which I fincerely wiſh to pro- 
mote in the minds of my readers. I would, if 
- . poſſible, awaken it where it is not apparent, and 
fan the celeſtial flame in thoſe breaſts where it 
burns but dimly. If I am importunate, it is for 
the ſake of thoſe whoſe miſery Prong with 
moving importunity, 


I am very far from thinking that avarice is the 
prevailing vice of the prefent age. In proportion 
as liberality of ſentiment gains ground in a 
nation, generoſity of action will ever be its atten- 
dant virtue. The one n naturally to flow 
from the other. FH | 
Rr W 
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The many public charities that have been 
founded within the preſent century, are an ho- 
nour to this age and nation. And the readineſs 
ſhewn in contributing to the relief of thoſe who 
have met with particular loſſes, or are obviouſly 
in great diſtreſs from cauſes which it was not in 
their power to counteract, are noble proofs of 
that benevolence of ſoul, which not only pities, 
but endeavours to alleviate the pangs of human 


woe, 


But it is in country villages, remote from the 
obſervation of the rich and charitable, that the 
moſt affecting ſcenes of poverty are to be found. 
Here the poor languiſh in ſecret ſorrow, unno- 
ticed by thoſe Who have a power and ne 
to help em, | 


The almoſt general deſertion of country villa- 
ges by our gentry, is one cauſe of the poor being 
in greater diſtreſs there than in other places. 


To thoſe who are bleſſed with minds ſuſceptible 
of tender impreſſions, it is melancholy to reflect, 
that while our gracious Creator has made ample 
proviſion for the real wants of all his creatures, 
any ſhould feel the want of them, Yet many 

ſuch 
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ſuch there are, eſpecially in places where the 
care of ſupporting the poor is left to men of low 
and grovelling ideas, whoſe views are bounded 
by ſelf-intereſt, and who haye very little feeling 
for the diſtreſſes of the helpleſs, the infirm, and 
the aged. Devoid of every ſentiment that gives 
dignity to man, their hearts are ſteeled againſt the 
plaints of human woe. Many of theſe men, 
while they roll in wealth, © grind the face of the 
*© poor,” by beating them down in their wages; 
and ſeem to exult in their own {kill and low cun- 
ning, when they have thus wreſted away a part of 
the price juſtly due to their dependant's hard 
labour. | 


Many of theſe men, who perhaps never gave 
ce miſery a ſix-pence,” except when obliged to it 
by the parochial laws, or with a view to ſave a 
ſhilling by their bounty, will not heſitate to ſpend 
ſix or ſeven ſhillings at a market, and return 
home at midnight, or next morning, ſomewhat 
Jeſs rational than the beaſts that carried them. 


Of ſuch ſhadows of humanity there is but little 
hope. Being incapable of reliſhing any pleaſure 
but that of indulging their appetites, or heaping 
up money, and inſenſible to ſhame, there feems 

| nothing 
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nothing in them for argument or perſuaſion to 


work upon. But there are other claſſes of men 
on whom theſe reflections may not be wholly loſt. 
To theſe I beg leave to addreſs myſelf. How- 
ever feeble my endeavours, or unequal to do jul- 
tice to the ſubject, I feel the force of the duty I 


am recommending, and wiſh to awaken their 


minds to a jult ſenſe of its importance, 


Almoſt every pariſh affords ſuch ſcenes of com- 
plicated diſtreſs, as nothing but their frequency 
could prevent from exciting peculiar emotions of 
compaſſion in all minds endued with the common 
feelings of humanity: yet we find numbers are 
ſuffered to languiſh in abject penury, without 


ſufficient food, _ or cloathing. 


Many excuſes have been urged, by thoſe who 
want true motives to be charitable, for withhold- 
ing that aſſiſtance which poverty juſtly claims from 


_ affluence. Some of them may appear reaſonable 


to the avaricious; but when impartially examined, 
they will have little weight with generous minds. 


The ſtrongeſt objections that have been, or can 
be made to the general excerciſe of charity, are, 
© that many of the poor are the authors of their 

OWN 


— 
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ce own miſery that by their imprudence and 
< want of ceconomy they have reduced themſelves 
ce to their preſent deplorable condition; and that 
cc had they money given them they would ſpend 
<« it in liquor, and remain idle. while it laſted, 
ce inſtead of purchaſing neceſſaries for their fami- 
ce lies.” Theſe charges are doubtleſs in too many 
inſtances juſt; and will remain ſo while human 
nature continues as it is. Hence the covetous 
man endeavours to perſuade himſelf, and others, 
that extending relief to the poor is no real cha- 
rity. But ſuch ought to conſider, that the miſ- 
conduct and bad economy of a few ought not 
to ſhut up the hearts and confine the hands of the 
rich from dealing forth their bounty to the deſer- 
ving poor, many of whom would apply it in the 
beſt manner they are able. 


There are, however, methods by which the 
poor might be relieved, which are not liable to 
the above- mentioned abuſes. | 


| Inſtead of giving the poor money, the principal 
inhabitants of each pariſh might make general 
ſubſcriptions, and therewith purchaſe corn, coals, 
or wood, and cheap warm cloathing, to be ſold 
out to them at half price. By this means they 
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would be obliged to work, and at the ſame time 
might with their wages procure the neceſſaries of 


life at an eaſy rate. This would render them 


much more comfortable than they are at preſent, 


and be far better than relieving them in money, 


which too many, not having ſufficient conduct to 
apply properly, would ſpend in drink and idle- 
neſs while it laſted. 


It has long been a complaint in moſt pariſhes, 
that the poor-rates are much increaſed within the 
laſt thirty years, and that the weight of them is 


already too heavy on the occupiers of land, who 


bear the principal part of the burthen. There is 


doubtleſs much truth in the remark, It is not 


my preſent buſineſs to enquire into the cauſe, but 
rather to. point out a remedy which ſhall not 
injure the poor. : 

Therefore, in order that pariſh rates may not be 
increaſed by an extra proviſion for paupers, let 
ſuch ſubſcriptions as I have mentioned be made 
(as in all large towns eſpecially, they may) by 
perſons of independent fortunes, and tradeſmen. 
They are indeed exempted from much ſhare in 
the burthen by the parochial laws of our country; 


but the ſuperior obligations of juſtice, reaſon, and 


humanity, 
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humanity, call on every man to give in propor- 
tion to his ability. Theſe might raiſe a comfort- 
able ſupply for the poor, without injuring their 
- own fortunes. It would add luſtre to their cha- 
racers thus to extend their benevolence, and con- 
tribute their endeavours to lefſen human miſery. 


Happy would 1t be for mankind, if every ſcene 
of ſorrow could be removed; every caſe of op- 
_ preſſion redreſſed: but this is not to be expected. 
Therefore the firſt exerciſe of our charity ſhould 
extend to objects moit worthy, and moſt emi- 
nently diſtreſſed. 


This A a conduct ſo conſiſtent with the expreſs 
command and example of Him “ who went about 
doing good,” and with the genuine feelings of 
an uncorrupted heart, that every man mult ſecretly 
approve, however deficient he may be in practi- 
ſing it. None can be ſo inſenſible of the obliga- 
tions to charity, as to think themſelves excuſable 
in not lending their aſſiſtance to lighten that load 
of affliction which lies ſo heavy on thouſands of 
their fellow-creatures. | 


Did thoſe whom Heaven has bleſſed with afflu- 
ence, but viſit the ſecret receſſes of poverty thoſe 
Sf dreary 
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dreary abodes of ſorrow, where infantile weakneſs 
and the decrepitude of age languiſh under the 
preſſure of aMiction, without a friend to help, or an 
eye to pity, how painful would be their feelings 
till they had rendered them joyful by diffuſing 
comfort to the wretched. Did they but behold; 
as I have done, a numerous family of little in- 
nocents ſurrounding the knees of an afflicted mo- 
ther, and crying for bread, how ſtrong would be 
their ſympathy! Did they but behold the mother 
pale and emaciated with want—expreſfive anguiſh 
painted on her countenance, while endeavouring 
to ſilence her children's clamours with the bare 
ſuſtenance of words, what tender emotions it 
would raiſe in their breaſts! 


Among other caſes not leſs affecting, the fol- 
lowing fell under my notice. A poor man, whom 
I ſhall call Clodio, had a ſickly wife and ſeven 
ſmall children to ſupport by his own labour. Six 
ſhillings a week was the utmoſt he could earn. 
With this pittance only, how could he ſupply their 
numerous and preſſing wants? Rather than ſub- 
mit to the brow-beating and hard language of 
unfeeling pariſh-officers, he was willing to ſuffer 
in ſilence. When he enters his cot at night, weary 
with toil, his-almoſt naked babes cry for bread. 

| The 
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The mother's looks are expreſſive of her own 
wants. Clodio has all the tender feelings of a 
huſband and a father. The tear of diſtreſs fills his 
eye. He is too ſenſible of parental affection to let 
his helpleſs babes aſk in vain, while any thing 
remains to feed them. He divides the ſmall brown 
loaf among his family with nice preciſion, and 
has himſelf the leaſt ſhare in the ſparing repaſt, 
When at work, he has often been ſeen to cut him- 
ſelf a ſmall piece of bread for a meal, ſcarce half 
enough to ſatisfy his hunger, that he might carry 
home the more to his family, and has been content 
if his children were ſupplied. He does his utmoſt 


for their ſupport, and is himſelf the greateſt ſuf- 


ferer in a ſuffering family. Such a caſe as this 
muſt affect every humane mind with compaſſion 
and with pain. In private country villages, there 
are many Clodio's. Far from the obſervation of 
the great, they pine in ſolitude, without a friend 
to help them. 


But a great part of the miſeries ariſing from po- 
verty might be removed, if men of ability would 
| ſeek out, and extend their charity to the unhappy 
objects around them. What a luxury of delight 
would an employment of this nature furniſh to a 
generous mind! It can never be the deſign of the 

| C14 _ Great 
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Great Author of all we enjoy, that any of his 
creatures ſhould want the neceſſaries of life, while 
their neighbours are rioting in luxury and profu- 
ſion. Clemency and compaſſion ſpeak the true 
dignity of man; and the want of them is a diſho- 
nour to the chriſtian name. 'To extend comfort 
to helpleſs diſtreſs, is exerciſing one of the nobleſt 
virtdes that can enrich the human breaſt. No- 
thing is more amiable in itſelf; nothing adds 
more true luſtre to the characters of the great. 
Let them go to the houſe of mourning, and viſit 
the chambers of the dying poor—dying perhaps 
for want of that aſſiſtance which they can fo eaſily 
beſtow. Let them behold their fellow-beings, 
emaciated with diſeaſe—eagerly praying for human 
relief but finding none; ſtruggling in the agonies 
of expiration, and breathing the laſt gaſp of a mi- 
ſerable life, ſor want of timely help and comfort. 


In ſcenes like theſe, who is there that bears the 
name of man, but would afford ſuch deplorable 
objects that kind aſſiſtance which is due to every 
member of the family of our common “ father 
<« who is in heaven?“ 


Fictitious ſorrow has its force, and can find its 
way to the heart. The paſſion of ſympathy may 
be 
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be awakened by the powers of eloquence; but 
here is no need of employing ſuch expedients. 
The preſent picture is drawn from real life. I will 
add another for general imitation. | 


BenxvoLus' is a Gentleman of moderate but 
ealy fortune; a ſtranger to avarice, but prudent 
in the diſtribution of his income. Poſſeſſing a 
liberal mind, he gives freely; but knows to 


whom he gives, and the uſes to which his bounty 
is applied. 


He goes once a week round his pariſh, and 
viſits, at times when he is leaſt expected, the 
| habitations of the poor. He obſerves their ceco- 
nomy, enquires into their wants, and at the ſame 
time that he endeavours to improve the one, 
relieves the other. To this noble purpoſe he 
conſtantly applies a twelfth part of his nett in- 
come. If, from any extraordinary demand on his 
feelings, that ſum falls ſhort, he retrenches ſome 
expences which are not ſtrictly neceſſary, rather 
than ſuffer his penſioners to want that aſſiſtance 
which Providence has empowered him to give. 
He makes it a point to encourage induſtry even 
in the exerciſe of his charity. He buys materials 
for cloathing the poor, of little tradeſmen in his 


neighbourhood, 
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neighbourhood, who find it difficult to maintain 
their families reputably, or who have been, 
through unavoidable loſſes, unfortunate. Theſe 
he employs the poor to make up, and ſells them 
at half price. In a ſevere ſeaſon, he retrenches 
his bottle to a pint of wine in a day, and, with 
the money thus ſaved, purchaſes coals, which he 
fells out at the ſame reduced price. Thus he 
confines his own expences within the limits of 
frugality, rather than break in upon that part of 
his wealth of which he conſiders himſelf only as a 
ſteward for the wretched. The pleaſure he re- 
ceives from thus becoming a huſband to the wi- 
dow, and a father to the orphan, is fuperior to 
that which the accumulation of uſeleſs thouſands 
can afford. When he approaches the cottages of 
poverty, the eyes that were accuſtomed to weep, 
are brightened with a ſmile; and joy overſpreads 
thoſe faces which want had covered with paleneſs. 
A glow of paternal tenderneſs. and delight is vi- 
fible in his countenance, when he hears the bleſ- 
fings of the poor, and ſees the children ſtretching. 
out their little hands to receive his bounty. He 
returns home with that ſerene joy and compla- 
cence of mind, which is the earneſt of a future 
bleſſed reward, | 


Let 
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Let the amiable example of Benevolus excite 
all, in proportion to their ability, to“ go and do 
« ſo likewiſe.” The greateſt advantage which 
the wealthy have over others, 1s their power to do 
good: If ſuch would conſider, that the poor are 
their brethren, formed for the ſame noble purpo- 
ſes, and equally dear to the Univerſal Parent, as 
themſelves, they will want little excitement to a 
generous conduct. For although it has pleaſed 
the Supreme Being to permit a diverſity in the 
circumſtances of men, it can never be pleaſing 
in his ſight, that any part of his creation ſhould be 
ſuffered to languiſh in want and miſery. 


What pleaſure is there ſo exalted and refined, 
even in this life, as that ariſing from the commu- 
nication of happineſs? What character ſo con- 
temptible as a hard-hearted, penurious, rich man ? 


If pity and compaſſion are ftrangers to our 
breaſts, —if ſelf-love and avarice ſteel our hearts 
againſt the tender emotions of humanity, and the 
known commands of God, —where will be our re- 
fuge in the awful day of retribution? The ſub- 


terfuges, the poor ſuperficial excuſes, which now 


give quiet to contracted and ſordid minds, will 
not avail them in that diſcriminating hour when 
| enquiry 
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enquiry will be made, © whom have ye fed, 
«© whom have ye cloathed, or whom have ye 
ce yiſited when fick, or in priſon?” 


To conclude:—If we regard our characters as 
chriſtians; if we are deſirous of © laying up a 
« good treaſure againſt the day of neceſſity;” if 


- we ſeek to ſtand approved in the fight of God, of 


Angels, and of men; if there is any thing deſira- 
ble in time—any thing to be wiſhed or feared in 
the ſcenes of eternity; let this awful conſideration 
excite us to diligence, that it is © the merciful 
© only who ſhall obtain mercy,” and be inheritors 
of that © crown of glory which fadeth not away.” 


The happy conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged 


the great duty of benevolence will yield unſpeak- 
able ſatisfaction in that great day of diſcovery and 
deciſion, when the latent purpoſe of every heart 
will be explored—every action will be ſtripped of 
its maſk, and, for all the deeds of mortality, Wwe 
ſhall receive an equitable reward. 


ON - 


BE: i: 


ON THE INEQUALITY OF OUR 
PENAL LAWS. 


_—_ 


When man's life is in debate, 
The Judge can ne'er too long deliberate.“ 


: HAVE often employed a leiſure hour in con- 

: ſidering the penal laws of this country; and, 
by comparing them with thoſe of Judaiſm and 
Chriſtianity, examined their juſtice and propriety. 
The reſult has been, a conviction, that in divers 
inſtances they are not agreeable to either. 

The Moſaic code of laws appears to have had 
regard to Strict Juſtice, and to admit but little 


exertion of thoſe milder attributes, Mercy and 
Forgiveneſs. | 


The Chriſtian diſpenſation has been juſtly de- 
_ fined à diſpenſation wherein the ſeverity of ftrift 
Fuſtice ſhould be tempered with Grace and Mercy. 
Chriſtianity was intended by its Divine Founder, 
to relax the ſeverity of Judaiſm; therefore, its 
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laws are, in their own nature, more conſiſtent 
with mercy than were thoſe of the Jews. By the 
latter, theft, or the injury of property, were never 
conſidered as crimes for which the offenders de- 
ſerved death. For acts of injuſtice, with reſpect 
to property, leſſer puniſhments were appointed; 
and wiſely proportioned to the nature and ma- 
lignity of the offence. 


But by our penal laws, many crimes, very dif- 
ferent in their degrees of guilt, are comprehended 
in the term Felony, for every ſpecies of which 
the offender 1s by thoſe laws puniſhable with 
death. Hence, multitudes have been conſigned 
to the fatal tree, who by a leſs ſevere puniſhment 
might have atoned for their guilt, and been re- 
claimed to virtue. Thus the community have 
unneceſſarily ſuffered loſs; and merciful men 
have been long pained to ſee the havock made 
among their fellow-creatures. 


As the taking away life is the utmoſt length 
human juſtice can go, the dictates of reaſon and 


humanity forbid that it ſhould ever take place 
for a leſs crime than that of Murder. Thieves 


and other offenders certainly deſerve puniſh- 
ment; but {till they have not forfeited the pri- 
vilege 
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vilege of exiſtence, The injury that individu- 
als or ſociety have ſuſtained by their crimes, is 
not great enough to demand ſo dreadful a ſacri- 
fice. The offences, although of a deep dye, have 
not been written in blood, and therefore might 
be cancelled by a leſs ſevere expiation. 


To exceed the proper proportion of puniſh- 
ments to offences, 1s not Juſtice but Severity. To 
remit a part of the puniſhment which ſtrict juſtice 
requires, is ſometimes a neceſſary extenſion of 
that mercy, which 1s the darling attribute. of the 
Judge of the whole earth, and the brighteſt jewel 
in a Monarch's crown. But to puniſh-a Thief 
equally with a Slood-thirſtiy Murderer, appears to 
be as inconſiſtent with reaſon and juſtice, as with 
the divine precepts of the goſpel. 


It will perhaps be alledged, that although our 
laws condemn the man who ſteals a horſe, or a 
ſheep, or. is guilty of houſe-breaking, and the 
like, to die for his crime, yet, where any favour- 
able circumſtances appear, the ſeverity of the 
puniſhment is mitigated, and the delinquents are 
not deprived of life. That this is ſometimes the 
caſe I readily allow, and think it is much to the 
hanour of our Judges that they are thus tender 
| Et 3 and 
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and compaſſionate. But even the veſting them 
with this diſcretionary power of reprieving cri- 
minals after condemnation, is a tacit confeſſion 
that the /aw it ſelf, by which ſentence was paſſed, 
is unjuſt. And although the puniſhment of death, 
for the above-mentioned crimes, is often remit- 
ted, yet numerous inſtances have occurred of poor 
wretches loſing their lives for only the invaſion 
of property. 


I am as deſirous as any man can be, that our 
property ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, and wiſh not 
to have the leaſt invaſion of it eſcape due cor- 
rection. What I plead for is, that in all caſes, 
the puniſhment inflicted may be proportioned to 
the nature and turpitude of the offence. 


It is a conſideration worthy of note, that moſt 
robbers are perſons of diſſolute lives, and lazy diſ- 
poſitions. To ſuch, confinement and hard labour 
would bepuniſhments much more terrible, both in 
idea and experience, than death itſelf. They con- 
ſider death as ſoon over, and, in general, have no 
juſt ideas of the dreadful ſcene that ſucceeds it. 


This indeed has been alledged by ſome ſhort- 
ſighted reaſoners, as a ſtrong argument againſt the 
. | probability 
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probability of their reformation. It has been 
urged, that wretches, in whom the proſpect of 
death excites no terror, would not be affected or 
reclaimed by any inferior puniſhment. I freely 
own myſelf to be of a different opinion. When 
ſeparated from their wicked affociates, and con- 
fined to hard labour, time and ſuffering might 
often bring them to repentance. While there is 
the leaſt probability of this, ſuch inſenſibility fur- 
niſhes a far ſtronger reaſon againſt A them 
into eternity in a ſtate ſo obdurate. 


There is ſomething ſo ſhocking to humanity in 
the reflection that numbers of our ſpecies are thus 
annually bereft of life— 

ce Cut off, e' en in the bloſſom of their ſins, 

« No reck'ning made, but ſent to their account 

* With all their imperfections on their heads,” 
that a relaxation of our laws in this reſpect is an 
event, which I think every merciful and good 
man would rejoice to ſee take place in theſe 
kingdoms, | | 


The preſent mode of cutting off ſo many of- 
fenders at ſtated periods, has by long and ſad 
experience been found ineffectual to deter freſh 
adventurers from ſucceeding them in their crimes. 


Old 


| 
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Old offenders are, indeed, ſwept from the ſtage of 
life, but their places are quickly filled up by 
others, who ſoon arrive at the ſame exit; and thus 
multitudes have been precipitated to eternity, 
while little'1f any reformation has been produced 
thereby. The frequent dreadful proceſſions from 
the priſon to places of execution, the laſt expi- 
ring ſcenes of the deep tragedy, have loſt the 
power to terrify, and are become ſo familiar, that 
they appear not to affect common ſpectators with 
any laſting impreſſions. | 


But perhaps other puniſhments might be in- 
flicted, that would be likely. to produce reforma- 
tion in the offenders, and become more powerful 
warnings to others. Our iron and glaſs works, 

lead and tin mines, inland navigations, and turn- 
' Pike roads, would furniſh employment for far 
more than are annually convicted. Some of theſe 

are prejudicial to health, and herein the greateſt 
offenders (except murderers) might be employed. 
Here they might (if neceſſary) be chained toge- 
ther, with ſome viſible mark of infamy upon them, 
and kept to hard labour until they had given ſome 
proof of repentance and reformation. From their 
being thus employed, much benefit would ariſe 
to the public; and compaſſionate minds would he 
greatly 
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oreatly relieved from the anxiety they feel on ac- 
count of the frequency of our public executions. 
The advantages thence ariſing would be many 
and various. A part of the profits of their 
labour would eaſily ſupply proper guards and 
overſeers; and the remainder might be con- 
verted into a fund for defraying the expence of 


proſecutions, and appropriated to the ſervice of 
Government. 


The true ends of puniſhment are, firſt, to re- 
form the offender; ſecondly, to deter others from 
following his example. Puniſhment is a medicine 
intended to cure the diſeaſe; but where, like a 
noxious potion, it terminates the exiſtence of the 
patient, that end cannot be anſwered. Hence, 
when a criminal is executed, no reformation of 
conduct can, in him, take place, — all opportunity 
of making reparation to thoſe he had injured is 
cut off for ever. The only advantages ariſing 
from his death are, that it is no longer in Bis 
power to violate the Laws of Juſtice and Huma- 
nity; and that his puniſhment, while it leſſens the 
number cf villains, may poſſibly have ſome effect 


in deterring others from the commiſſion of ſimilar 


2 


crimes. 


The 
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The firſt of theſe advantages would be equally 
gained by his confinement as by his death; and, 

as I have before obſerved, public executions have 
by their frequency loſt the power to terrify. 

Hence it appears high time to put an end to 
thoſe periodical exhibitions of human vengeance, 
which long experience. has proved ineffectual with 
reſpect to the only valuable purpoſes of puniſh- 
ment. 


Confinement, labour, and the want of oppor- 
runity to repeat their vicious practices, might in 
time bring many criminals to repentance. Un- 
der ſuch treatment, they might make ſome atone- 
ment for their crimes both to God and man, and 
would be continual warnings to others. The 
| impreſſions made by public executions, on minds 
highly depraved, are ſoon effaced. In ſome in- 
ſtances they only tend to harden others in their 


guilt. 


Men of humane diſpoſitions and chriſtian prin- 
ciples, under all denominations, will ever conſi- 
der the life of an offender to be of infinitely 
greater conſequence than the loſs of a horſe, a 
ſheep, or a purſe of money. And, by this very 
conſideration, many are hindered from bringing 
thieves 
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thieves to the bar, leſt a too ſevere ſentence 
ſhould conſign them to unmerited puniſhment. 


1 hus, from the inequality of our penal laws, 
many offenders are, from motives of benevolence, 
| ſuffered to go on from crime to crime, till they 
merit death, becauſe, had they been earlier con- 
victed, they would probably have ſuffered death 
before they had in ſtrict juſtice deſerved it. 


It were greatly to be wiſhed, that the ancient 
laws of commutative juſtice were more attended 
to, and applied. In many inſtances, they would 
be far more rational, and productive of better 
effects, than that heterogeneous mixture of miſ- 
taken lenity and unjuſt ſeverity, which ſo gene- 
rally takes place among us. And I ſincerely wiſh 
that theſe few deſultory hints, on a ſubje&t which 
is confeſſedly of the greateſt importance, may 
excite ſome abler pen to elucidate it in a manner 
that may tend to promote the good of commu- 
| nity, and fave the lives of thoſe who from the 

violation of property are in danger of death and 
perdition. 6 


1 


THE CASTLE OF TINTADGEL, 


OR THE 


CAPTIVE PRINCESS OF DENMARK. 


[Written by a young Gentleman at Oxford, and inſerted at Bie 
| particular requeſt.) | 


ARGUMENT. 


In a battle between the Saxons and Danes, ARVIN A, the 
| beautiful daughter of SW ENO King of Denmark, having 
been taken priſoner by OpRED, Chief of the Saxons, 
is confined in the Caſtle of TiNTADGEL. There the 
| lovely Mourner is repreſented as ſurrounded with every 
circumſtance of horror. At length, in fancy, ſhe ſees 
the ghoſt of her father, and ſwoons away and dies. 


I. 
IGH o'er TiNTADGEL's* ecchoing tow'rs 
Flew the dark Genius of the blaſt: 
Around the ſcene the tempeſt lours, 
And roars along the ſpettred waſte: 
Whilſt the blue meteor ſtream'd with tranſient light, 
The rolling thunder ſhook the ſhades of night. 


* An ancient ruinous caſtle on the north coaſt of Cornwall. See 
Borlaſe's Antiquities. : 
I II. Immur'd 
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II. 


Immur'd amidſt theſe dreary walls, 
A ſolitary Mourner ſat, 
And, as the ſhade of ſorrow falls 
Dark from the hov'ring cloud of fate, 
Oft from her eye the ſilent waters ſtart, 
Pale her wan cheek, and cold her flutt'ring heart. 


III. 


Where erſt the wanton zephyr ſtray'd, 

Enamour d of her heaving breaſt, 

Where auburn locks of beauty play'd, 
The ruder gales in fury preſt: 

Yet ſoftly languiſh'd each diſorder'd grace, 

Yet ſmil'd the dying ſweetneſs of her face. 


IV. 
To ſoothe her woe, no ev 'ning ſtar 
Diffus' d its luſtre o'er the ſky; 
No gentle ſpirit caught the tear 
That dropp'd from Pity” s melting eye. 
While trembling on her white arm lean'd her head, 
In many a broken ſound ſhe mourn'd the dead, 


v. 
Okt ſtarting wildly from her . | 
What conflicts ſhook her ſhiv' ring frame! 
Alarm'd ſhe hears the dread waves beat, 
Alarm'd ſhe views the wrathſul flame, 


Uu 2 That, 
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That; flaſhing thro' the blackneſs of the ſtorm, 
Threats with the blaſt of death her virgin form. 


| VI. 
Yet troubled Fancy to her eye, 
In lively portraiture diſplays, 
Amid her-woes of deeper dye, 
The viſion of her happier days: 
And, as her ſighs pervade the unfeeling air, 
Thus ſolitary mourns the poor diſtracted fair: 


VIE. 
To wiſh for life, alas, how vain! 
« ARVINA wooes the dreary tomb : 
t But ob, in ſtillneſs to complain, 
« Relieves the penſive mourner's doom! 
*« How fruitleſs for a gleam of hope the pager! 
** ARVINA falls a victim to deſpair. 


VIII. 


„Soon may the pangs of life be o'er, 

(Who ever wiſh'd to live and pine) 
* And let me haſten to the ſhore 

« Where parted friends and lovers join! 
Rage then, ye light'nings! hurry to the grave 
*The wretch, whom pity would refuſe to fave. 


IX. Nee 
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« Ne'er may theſe ſtreaming eyes again 
& The ſun's all-chearing orb ſurvey; 
« Thoſe ſtreaming eyes would view with pain 
« The glories of the golden day! 
% No—let the demons of this glooming hour, 
* Switt, {wift deſtruction on ARVINA pour. 


X. 
« To ſee once more my natal ſeat, 
Could it a bleeding boſom eaſe? 
1 No, it might aggravate the weight, 
If aught the burthen could Increaſe: 
*The ſweeteſt ſcenes, that once allur'd the heart, 
Would with ney poiſon taint affliftion's dart 


4 


XI. 


* But yeſter morn's gay-ſmiling beam 

« Beheld our troops in bright array, 
«© Their high helms ſhot a radiant beam, 

« Fluſh'd with warm hopes they hail'd the day; 
« The car-borne heroes pour d with eager force, 


« While ecchoed loud the thunder of their courſes 


XII. 
« Great Sw ENO led the deſtin'd hoſt, 
The loſt Ax v IN A's hoary ſire; | 
Ahl what avails his valour's boaſt, 
Ah! what the breaſt of martial fire? 


« Whilt 
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« Whilſt horror hail'd the foe, of death afraid, 
„He wav'd with deep'ningTage his blood-ſtain'd blade. 


3 


„Alas! how ſoon, amid the ſlain, 
« The deareſt to ARVINA's ſoul 
Lies ſtretch'd on RENDRO's loaded plain, 
© How ſoon his eyes in darkneſs roll! 
From conqu'ring ODRED flew th' avenging ſteel, 
The rocks loud ecchoed as the hero fell! 


XIV. 


Thus the ftern Prince of Lopa's heath, 
Thus ſunk with wounds, a father died! I ge 
« Sweet to ARVIN \'s heart were death, 
« To pour her life by SWENo's ſide! 
Come death, and wrap me in thy dreary ſhroud, 
Come, and theſe ſtreaming eyes for ever cloud. 


XV, 


* Thongh loſt a Father's tender care, 

Though a dear Sire in duſt be laid, 
“Vet, from the madneſs of deſpair, 

„ MoORNO might guard his much lov'd maid: 
* Oh, Mog No! from thy eyes, illuſtrious youth, 
* Shone the ſweet beams of innocence and truth. 


XVI. Thy 
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„Thy death-ſeal'd eyes ſhall now no more 
In tranſports on ARVINA gaze, | 
* Beneath the green o'er{hading bow'r, 
Where Pleaſure ſang her chearful lays: 
No more in DENMARK, o'er the conſcious grove, 
« Shall breathing Zephyrs waft the voice of love. 


| XVII. 
While welt'ring on the hoſtile ground, 
Thy mangled corſe unburied lies, 
% Haply, with ſadly-wailing ſound, 
Thy ſpirit through the tempeſt flies! 
Haply it hovers o'er this midnight ſhade, 
Which glooms all dreary round a captive maid! 


*XVUE 
„And thou, my Sire, with ſullen air, 
Where roams, alas! thy wild'ring ghoſt? 
u Doft thou, dear injur'd Shade, repair 
„On wings of winds to DENMARK's coaſt? 
« Thy martial offspring ſhall avenge thy death, 
* And load with hills of {lain the groaning heath. 


XN 
« Ofer thy pale corpſe one humble ſtone, 
„Oh! that ſome pitying hand could raile; 
Some minſſrel ſigh the ſun'ral moan, 
« Sweet as the bards of ancient days: 


40 Oh! 
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„Oh] that thy child could give to thee a grave, 
And ſteal thy actions from oblivion's cave! 


. 
« Tf theſe weak hands could raiſe a tomb, 
« My MoRNo's darkling ſoul to chear, 
Or theſe dim eyes, amidſt the gloom, 
Embalm his body with a tear; 
* Then would I ſmiling at the tempeſt die, 
And yield my ſpirit with a willing ſigh. 


XXI. 
4 That little pow'r denied, thy Fair 
« Wails to the daſhing waves, forlorn! 
« From yon dim-waving tents of war, 
To theſe lone walls of horror borne! 
« Deſtin'd, ah deſtin'd, for a tyrant's luſt— | 
* No! fly Heav'n's hallow'd ſhefts, and plunge mein the duft. 


| XXII. 
„Hark! 'tis a hollow ſound of woe, 
„ Ofer the dark tow'rs aſſails my ear; 
* Hark! the faint groan of death I know, 
I fee the light'ning of a ſpear! 
« 'Tis SWENO, or illuſion mocks my eye, 
„He gleams half viewleſs thro' the broken ſky.” 


XXIII. Feebly 
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TFeebly ſhe ſpoke — and ſunk away, 
Wich keeneſt anguiſh to the grave! 
The pale ghoſt leaves the ſtruggling clay, 
While the laſt pangs of horror heave! 
Thus wrapt around by midnight's howling ſhade, 
Periſh'd, alas! the poor diſtracted maid. 


XXIV. 


Here oft (as penſive poets ſay) 

Amid theſe melancholy walls, 
ARvINA's ghoſt is ſeen to ſtray; 

White many a mould'ring fragment falls: 
From yon dim rock her fighs inceſſant heave, 
And join the murmur of the reſtleſs wave. 


p 


* ON 


4-4 


ON 


INCONSISTENCY OF CHARACTER. 


HE inconſiſtency of character that ſome men 

_ diſcover in the courſe of their actions has 
long been a ſubject for the pens of moraliſts. 
Not only grave argument and logical reafoning, 
but the ſhafts of wit and ſatire, have been em- 
ployed to expoſe and corre& it. Thus it has 
been ſet in a ſerious and a ridiculous light, The 
pulpit and the ſtage have combined in its con- 
demnation. But we find, that although in parti- 
cular inſtances ſome uſeful and good effects may 
have been produced, the abſurdity and-evil com- 
plained of ſtill exiſt. Men and women ſtill con- 
tinue to travel on in the ſame crooked track their 
fathers trod; and ſeem diſpoſed to copy them in 
every thing except their virtues, 


Such is the eccentricity of the human mind, 
that it fluctuates with every gale of paſſion. So 
numerous are the objects that impreſs and affect 
it, that as the impulſes it receives are various and 
oppoſite, ſo will be the conduct of thoſe whoſe 
actions 
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actions are not generally regulated by the laws of 
reaſon and truth. 


Hence it is, that we ſee the wiſe man and the 
fool united in the ſame perſon. Men of diltin- 
guiſhed abilities, and whoſe conduct is for the 
moſt part rational and commendable, ſometimes 
deſcend to purſuits and actions which exceed- 
ingly diſgrace them, and which would admit of 
but little excuſe in the loweſt of the vulgar. 


CI Eo is a Gentleman of ſenſe, ſentiment, and 
virtue. He is good-natured, forgiving, and ge- 
nerous. Yet Cleon has a quickneſs of temper 
which diſgraces his underſtanding, and is to- 
tally inconſiſtent with the goodneſs of his heart. 
This is his weak ſide. He has a nice ſenſe of 
propriety of action, and yet often departs from it 
in correcting others for the ſame fault. When his 
ſervants fail in their duty, or commit miſtakes, 
he finds it difficult to govern himſelf, and depart- 
ing from his own dignity, by venting nis momen- 
tary paſſion in language, which when its tranſport 
is over he abhors, leſſens himſelf in their eyes, and 
loſes his authority. As ſoon as his paſſion ſub- 
ſides, Cleon, conſcious of having ſaid more than 
he ought, is prompted by the goodneſs of his 

5 X heart 
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heart to over- balance the account with kindneſs 
equally unmerited. His ſervants know, that when 
he reproaches them for their faults, his tongue 
utters more than his heart means—more perhaps, 
than their offences merit; and therefore, conſi- 
dering his reproof as a ſtorm that will ſoon be over, 
they are leſs careful to avoid offending him, than 
they would be, were he to poſſeſs greater equani- 
mity of temper, and render his reſentment leſs 
violent, but more laſting in its effects. 1 1 

Cleon ſhould reflect, that rough language is 
unbecoming a Gentleman, and ſeldom, if ever, 
prevents a repetition of the offence in the vulgar. 
By uſing it, he only expoſes his own weakneſs, by 
attacking them with weapons, in the uſe of which 
they are better ſkilled than himſelf. They ſoon 
ſee his weak fide, and take advantage of it to his 
injury and diſquietude. By this means, he fre- 
quently is ruffled in his mind, and prompted to 
ſay and do things in the heat of paſſion, which, in 
his cooler moments, his better ſenſe teaches him 


to deſpiſe. 


MerL1ssa has fine ſenſe, taſte, and an elegance 
of manners, that render her the admiration of one 
ſex, and-envy of the other. She is benevolent, 


and 
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and fo tender- hearted, that, although a curious 
enquirer into the works of nature, ſhe will forego 
the pleaſure ariſing from diſcovery, rather than 
kill or torture an infect, by examining its form 
and ſtructure in her ſolar microſcope. But, cul- 
tivated as her underſtanding, and tender as her 
heart is, Meliſſa is both imprudent and cruel. 
Not a fault of her neighbour's efcapes her obſer- 
vation: not a weakneſs or foible in a friend, but 
ſhe divulges it with ſome aggravating circum- 
ſtances. | | 


Detraction is her favourite paſſion. Every 
thing 1s ſacrificed to it; not from any malevolence 
of diſpoſition, but merely from the love of ſhew- 
ing her diſlike of what ſhe condemns in others, 
and to make the world believe that the is 
herſelf free from the faults or foibles ſhe thus 
expotes, and which nobody ſuſpects her of. 


But Meliſſa ſhould conſider, that of all cha- 

- raters, a tale-bearer and detractor are moſt 
contemptible;—that her poſſeſſing a fine under- 
ſtanding and an elegant taſte, does not warrant 
her to wound the peace and deftroy the happiness 
of her acquaintance, and that ſhe ſhews great in- 
confiftency and folly, in ſuppoſing that the repu-- 

| | tation 
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tation of her neighbours is of leſs conſequence 


than the life of a fly. 


PyLapts is a man who reveres and practiſes 
virtue in the general courſe of his conduct. No- 
thing can tempt him to do unjuſtly, or to diſpenſe 
with the performance of his ſtated duties. He is 
however remarkable for doing every good action 


with the worſt grace imaginable. He is chari- 


table, but never relieves a poor perſon without 


firſt making him ſuffer all the mortification that 


reproaches and ſurly treatment can occaſion. 


If he acknowledges the propriety of a ſervant's 
conduct, he will at the ſame time deſtroy the plea- 
fure ſuch an acknowledgement might give, by 
taking care to inform him, that he is entitled to 
po commendation, becauſe he has only performed 


his duty; and thar had he failed therein he would 


have merited correction. 


If a favour * ſolicited at his hands, he gene- 


rally converts it into a debt, by puniſhing the 


ſollicitor till he merits it as a recompence. He 
never injures others, but endeavours to render 
himſelf the object of their fear rather than love. 


Tf the actions of perſons eminent for their virtues, 


Are 
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are mentioned in his hearing, he will be ſure to 
contraſt them with ſome weakneſſes, or repreſent 
them as mere duties, the performance of which is 
not entitled to any praiſe. He is well read himſelf, 
but condemns reading in others, and ſneers at all 
modern authors. With the gay he is grave, 
with the lively he is ſevere, with the talkative he 
is mute, and with the ſilent he is loquacious. 
An enemy to all refinement of taſte, he affects to 
prefer the uncouth ſtyle uſed in the fourteenth 
century, to the modern elegancies of compoſition, 
and religiouſly adheres to the ſame cut of coat 
which was in faſhion at the revolution. 


Thus, with good abilities, and a diſpoſition to 
be uſeful, Pylades defeats the purpoſes he wiſhes 


to promote, and, by this inconſiſtency of conduct, 
renders himſelf ridiculous. 


GN Arho is a man of ſtrict probity in the courſe 
of his dealings. He is liberal to his friends, 
kind to the poor, and poſſeſſes near two thouſand 
pounds a year. He looks upon honour as the 
grand governing principle in human actions, and 
will declaim with great energy on the neceſſity 
of preſerving it from the ſmalleſt blemiſh. But 

Gnatho is a virtuoſo, and ſo fond of ancient 
| coins 
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coins, that when he examines a curious collection, 
his boaſted ſenſe of honour cannot prevent him | 
from pilfering fome of the moſt valuable, if he 
can do it without detection. What a compoſition 


of dignity and meanneſs is Gnatho! he would not 


for the world defraud his neighbour of a farthing, 


or even over-reach him to that amount in a bar- 


gain; but at the ſame time will watch his oppor- 
tunity to ſteal a coin on which his brother of the 
green-ruſt ſets the higheſt value. 


- CLYTANDER is a man of letters, wit, fine taſte, | 
and elegant manners. He has ranged the whole 
eircle of human learning. The arts and ſciences 
are familiar to him. He has inveſtigated nature 
with ſucceſsful diligence. All her wonders lie 
open to his view. Endowed with a ſtrong genius, 
and a capacious mind, he can trace the natural, 
moral, and intellectual worlds with eaſe and ra- 
pidity. No man has a higher reliſh for the 
ſublime and beautiful. No man can define the 
boundary between truth and error with greater 
accuracy; or draw the line between what is law- 
ful or improper in human conduct with nicer 
preciſion. But, with all theſe accompliſhments, 
Clytander is a ſlave to his appetites, and to va- 


nity. He will deſcend from the Ronian Mount” 


to 
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to ſing catches in the vale of intoxication with 
every empty-ſkulled paraſite that will flatter him, 
and hickup out encore to his wit and flaſhes of mer- 
riment. He will keep it up with the choice ſpirits 
at a tavern till four in the morning, and then de- 
moliſh lamps, and knock down watchmen, in his 
way home, to ſhew himſelf a buck of ſpirit ! 


Does Clytander want to be told, that there is an 
eſſential difference between wit and madneſs; — 
that to a wiſe man nothing is ſo diſagreeable as the 
incenſe of flattery ;—that a man of ſenſe will never 
liſten with pleaſure to the praiſe of fools ;—or that 
fine parts and acquired knowledge will never 
atone for the want of common prudence, and a 
courſe of conduct which would not be excuſable 
in an ideot? He ſhould conſider, that by trans- 
forming himſelf into an irrational animal, to gain 


the worthleſs eclat of kindred brutes, he forfeits 


every pretenſion to that character which his abili- 
ties would enable him to ſuſtain; he wants that 
true merit and excellence from which praiſe de- 
rives its value, and wiſdom its only dignity. 


- Pvnrivs poſſeſſes abilities which would qualify 
him for a Prime Miniſter. He has made the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and the arts of government, 
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his ſtudy, from his youth, and underſtands them 


better than molt of his cotemporaries. In the 
Cabinet, he is an able counſeller; in the Senate, he 
is an excellent orator. Thus qualified to act with 
dignity in the higheſt ſtation that a ſubject can 
fill, who would think Publius could deſcend to 
actions, and be pleaſed with entertainments, fit only 
for the dregs of the people? But when his at- 
tention to public buſineſs admits of his retreat 
into the country, Publius amuſes himſelf with 
ſports that diſgrace the loweſt underſtandings. 


To drive a pig backward for a wager, to ſee 
men run in ſacks, eat hot applegdumplings with 
their hands tied behind them, or grin through 
horſe-collars, are among the moſt favourite of his 
rural pleaſures. Of theſe he is the annual pro- 
moter; and, with much apparent ſatisfaction, he 
ſacrifices to theſe ridiculous purſuits, that time and 
thoſe abilities which might be employed in plea- 
ſures that are truly rational, and would tend to 
the benefit of thoſe poor ignorant people whom he 
thus aſſembles for the moſt fooliſh purpoſes that 
the loweſt of the vulgar can be employed in. 


STRABO has an underſtanding inferior to few of 
this age. It was cultivated in his youth by a li- 
beral 
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beral education, and by making the Grand Tour. 
His acquaintance was general in the polite world, 
and his fortune enabled him to figure in the firſt 
ranks of men. In real and perſonal eſtate, he has 
near half a million; yet Strabo is a miſer, and one 
of the moſt inconſiſtent miſers I have ever known. 
If you ſolicit him in behalf of the diſtreſſed, he 
will neitner underſtand you, nor relieve the object. 
Being advanced in life, he has for many years li- 
ved retired at his country-ſeat, from which he 
never ſtirs out on any occaſion. Here he lives 
with only two or three ſervants, and dozes away 
his time in uſeleſs indolence, or playing cards 
with a parſon or two who have the run of his table. 
He keeps his carriages on the wheels, although 
he has not uſed them theſe ten years. His horſes 


are become wild foreſters for want of employ- 


ment. He lets his lands lie unimproved, and his 
timber moulder into touchwood, rather than be 
at the trouble and expence of improving the one 
or cutting down the other. His out-houſcs are all 
tumbling down for want of repair, but not a ſhil- 
ling will he lay out upon them, although he has 
had 80,0001. lying without intereſt at the bank for 


near thirty years, merely to gratify the vanity of 


being able to command that ſum at an hour's 
warning. 
* ON 
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\ | 
ON THE INSTABILITY 


OF STATES AND EMPIRES, 


AND CAUSES OF THEIR DISSOLUTION. 


"HERE is ſcarcely any thing which conduces 
more to the humbling of human pride than 
a general knowledge of ancient and modern 
hiſtory. In theſe annals of mankind, we ſee the 
grand outlines of its ſpirit and manners in all ages. 
We may alſo ſee the riſe and progreſs, the exalta- 
tion and decline, of the moſt powerful ſtates and 
empires; and trace the cauſes of their diſſolution 
from the firſt rudiments of decay to its final com- 
pletion. 


The proſpect we thus explore is, indeed, very 
humiliating, as it preſents little but ſcenes of 
chicanery and violence, of horror and devaſta- 
tion. But a review of it may ſuggeſt to the 
attentive mind ſome inſtructive and profitable 
conſiderations. It will teach us the inſtability of 
all human things, and tend to leſſen our depen- 
dance upon them. It will ſnew us what man is, 

when 
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when he revolts from that which alone is capable 
of governing him aright, and is left to the direc- 
tion and impulſe of his own paſſions. We ſhall 
ſee that every thing beneath the ſun is ſubject to 
change and to decay. And by obſerving what the 
cauſes were, that brought the greateſt empires to 
an end in former ages, we may learn to guard 
againſt them in the preſent times. 


In kingdoms. and empires there ſeems to be a 
gradual progreſs to maturity, and alſo of degene- 
racy and decay, not unlike that ſeen in the human 
body. From a ſtate of infantile weakneſs, both 
gradually increaſe in ſtrength, vigour, and ſtabi- 
lity, till arrived at the ſummit of their deſtined 
perfection and glory. From this point they pro- 
greſſively decline to a ſtate of obvious weakneſs 
and decrepitude, the certain prelude of approach- 
ing diſſolution. 


The fame of the firſt Aſſyrian Monarchy is very 
ancient, it being founded more than two thouſand 
years before the commencement of the Chriſtian 
Fra. It was doubtleſs very great, and of long 
duration, yet time, and the imperfection of al! 
human things, brought it to an end. | 


The 
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The glory and ſplendor, which it exhibited 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages, were all effaced, 
and its power weakened, by the depravity of the 


people, and at length totally loſt, through their 
cowardice and treachery, when conquered by the 


effeminate SARDANAPOLIS. 


By the like neceſſity, ariſing from cauſes nearly 
ſimilar, the great ſucceeding empire of the Medes 
and Perſians fell, and gave opportunity for the 
« Macedonian madman'ꝰ to eſtabliſh his throne on 


its ruins. 


The Grecian States, while united and governed 
by the ancient laws of the republic, were the ad- 
miration and terror of the Eaſt. But their wiſdom 
is departed, and they have long ſince ceaſed to 
terrify: The glory of Athens is laid in the duſt! 


Tyre, once the © mart of nations,” is no more 
crouded with ſhips. Her merchants are no lon- 
ger Princes, nor numbered among the © honour- 
«© able of the earth.” The prophecy of the 
Evangelical Prophet is accompliſhed; and where 
proud navies, freighted with the richeſt treaſures 
of the Eaſt once rode, the fiſherman now ſpreads 


his nets in ſolitude and filence. 


— Thebes, 
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Thebes, Palmyra, Perſepolis, and Balbeck, have 
long been the ſeats of deſolation, and only preſent 
the penſive traveller, who explores the remaining 
veſtiges of their ancient magnificence, with a 
ſtriking proof of the inftability of human things. 


Nor has the once mighty Roman empire, or its 
proud capital, found an exemption from the ge- 
neral fate. It was founded on a baſis deemed 
impregnable to all human attacks, and guarded by 
laws well calculated to ſecure its ſtability and du- 
ration. It was long protected and governed by 
- Conſuls, Tribunes, and Dictators, eminent for 
wiſdom, probity, and valour. It grew great by the 
acceſſion ef many provinces and kingdoms. Its 
ſplendor was increaſed by the pomp and riches 
of innumerable triumphs. By ſucceſſive victories 
it became ſo powerful, that for many ages it could 
not be ſhaken. But at length the prevalence and 
effects of luxury ſapped its foundations. Through 
the gradual decay of its military diſcipline and 
public virtue, and the influence of ambition and 
internal diſcord, its native ſtrength was loſt, and 
its forces were turned upon itſelf, to the annihi- 
lation of its ancient liberties, happineſs, and great- 
neſs. . And although, after theſe became extinct, 
the little public virtue which remained in the 
e 5 | breaſts 
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breaſts of individuals, was ſometimes exerted for 
their reſtoration, the attempt was made in vain. 
By degrees it ſtill declined, like an aged body 
deprived of its vital nouriſhment, and was ſoon 
totally ſubverted. Za 


From theſe cauſes, and by theſe gradations, 
Rome fell, and became an eaſy conqueſt to thoſe 
barbarous nations, over whom her eagles had for- 
merly triumphed. Ignorance and ſuperſtition 
uſurped the ancient ſeats of learning, ſcience, 
_ eloquence, and the fine arts, which were now fled 
for ever. Her temples were ſacked, and her 
tow'ring ſtructures, which had been objects of uni- 
verſal admiration, were demoliſhed, or remained 
only the defaced and en 3 of her 
former glory. 


From the inflability and imperfection of all 
ſublunary things, a ſimilar fate will probably at- 
tend the preſent, and all ſucceeding ſtates and 
nations. 


On the beſt conſtructed, and moſt admired fa- 
bricks of human wiſdom and human pride, Muta- 
bility and Decay is the univerſal inſcription. . A 
certain portion of greatneſs, dominion, and glory, 
is 
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1s permitted to exiſt in the world, but this is ever 
ſubject to mutation. | 


It verges, like the light of the ſun, from one 
part of the globe to the other. Succeeding em- 
Pires are raiſed on the ruins of thoſe which have 
fallen. Thus, like the Phoenix in the fable, when 
one 1s deſtroyed, another ſprings from its aſhes, 


Theſe reflections, on the riſe and fall of ancient 
ſtates, naturally lead to a conſideration of that 
whereof we are members. As individuals of a 
community which mult ſooner or later experience 
a like change, every man is intereſted in the en- 
quiry, What tends moſt to increaſe or deſtroy its 
happineſs, to weaken, or give it ſtability, to de- 
ſtroy or prolong its duration? 


The Britiſh empire was founded by wiſdom, on 
the rock of liberty. Its conſtitution is perhaps 
equal to any that human wiſdom can form. It 
was long protected by a ſucceſſion of illuſtrious 
monarchs, who guarded it as a ſacred depoſit, and 
ſtrengthened it by many wiſe and ſalutary laws. 
The people alſo revered it, and ſhewed a manly 
jealouſy whenever the leaſt attempts were made to 

invade it. While this jealouſy and public virtue 
| 5 | 22 | remained, 
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remained, our ſtrength increaſed, and our wiſdom 
was proverbial in all civilized nations. Hence 
we became honourable, attained to the ſummit 
of our glory, and were feared and reſpected by 
all Europe. But, by a ſad reverſe of conduct both 
public and private, we now ſeem to be ſpeedily 
declining, and to exhibit evident marks of ap- 
proaching diſſolution. | 


I am not one of thoſe diſcontented mortals who 
are daily frightening themſelves, and alarming 
others, with imaginary fears and phantoms, gene- 
rated by ſpleen and melancholy. I am neither ela- 
ted or depreſſed by the lie of the day, nor ſubject 
to the influence of any party. I wiſh never to ſeek 
for diſagreeable objects, or to anticipate evils 
which I cannot ſhun. Bur if, by reviewing our 
paſt and preſent public conduct, and looking for- 
ward to its conſequences, we may guard againſt 
them, and, by ſetting both in a clear point of 
view, eſcape the dangers that now threaten us, 


ſuch a review can neither be improper or unne- 
ceſſary. 


From the hiſtory of paſt ages, it appears that 
LUXURY has been the original and grand cauſe 
of that diſorder and ruin in which the greateſt 
ms States 
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States and Empires have been involved, and 
by which they have fallen. 


Have we not, therefore, great reaſon to fear, 
that, as a nation, we ſhall experience a ſimilar fate 
from the operation of the ſame cauſe. Luxury, 
and its conſtant attendant, imbecillity of mind 
and body, are the canker-worms of a political 
ſtate. For theſe laſt thirty years eſpecially, their 
progreſs has been rapid among all ranks of the 
people. The ſuperior claſſes, who ought to be 
patterns of temperance and virtue, are too gene- 
rally become examples of prodigality, licentiouſ- 
neſs, and diſſipation. Luxury, prodigality, po- 
verty, and ſlavery, are the ſteps that lead to po- 
litical perdition. The redemption of thoſe who 
deſcend to the third, is ſeldom attainable. The 
laſt is taken to procure the means of exiſtence. 


In theſe vices, the inferior claſſes of the people 
have followed their leaders ſo cloſely, that, as 
Shakeſpeare ſhrewdly remarks, * the toe of the 
ce peaſant comes ſo near the heel of the courtier 
« that it galls his kibe.” This is the caſe, not 
only in luxury and extravagance, but moſt other 
vices, wherein they ſeem to pride themſelves in 
being as great proficients as their ſuperiors. So 
2 * 2 gene- 
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generally has the depravity ſpread, that every rank 
of the people ſeem to have cauſed the infection. 
cc The whole head is ſick, and the heart faint.” 


Thus enervated by luxury and the indulgence 
of vicious pleaſure, the public ſeem to have loſt 
that juſt jealouſy which gives the alarm on the 
firſt infringements of liberty, and is its beft 
preſervative. They ſeem loſt alſo to that nice 
ſenſe of national honour, and virtuous emulation, 
which are the moſt powerful incentives to wiſe 


and right action. 


Neither their own moſt valuable intereſts, nor 
the fate of their poſterity, appear now to be ob- 
jects of much regard or conſideration. They view, 
with an indifference bordering on inſenſibility, the 
approach of evils which they have power to avert, 
but which, if not averted by the revival of ancient 


| wiſdom, fortitude, and virtue, will inevitably 


plunge us in irretrieveable ruin. Thus, at a time 
when the utmoſt vigilance is neceſſary, they are 
ſlumbering on the brink of a precipice, regardleſs 


of their imminent danger. 


If we take a brief ſurvey of our preſent ſituation, 
how gloomy is the proſpect! The immenſe bur- 
| | then 
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then of our national debt, and of the heavy taxes 
laid on almoſt every article of conſumption, is 
ſeverely felt by all ranks of the people. By the 


decreaſe of our commerce and manufactures, and 


the loſs bf our tolonits and iſlands, our ability 


to ſupport this burthen is leſſened, in proportion 
to the increaſe of its weight. It has been only 
by an unuſual exertion of our national ſtrength, 
that we have hitherto ſupported it. But we ought 
to remember, that whatevef is violent can be but 
of ſhort duration. It is an axiom equally true 
in politics as In mechanics, that © whatever is 
er gained in power is loſt in time.” We already 
bend 'beneath the weight that 1s laid upon us. 


If not ſpeedily relieved, | we ſhall fink, and fall to 
riſe no more. 


The esd tds of French manufactures, frip- 
pery, and manners, has almoſt metamorphoſed us 
into a nation of Frenchmen. The conftant drain 
of our people into the army and navy, and by mi- 
grations to other countries, has greatly weakened 
our ſtrength as a nation. The flower of our army 


has been ſent on a „ fleevelefs errand” to almoſt 


certain death or captivity in America, And, at a 


time when the ſtrongeſt Powers in Europe, our 


natural enemies, are united and uniting againſt 


us; 
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us, we are, from weakneſs, incapacity, and diſſen- 
tion among ourſelves, leſs able than eyer to oppoſe 
and repel them. 


To ſuch a pitch is irreligion, and almoſt every 
ſ>ecies of immorality, arrived, that it would bor- 
der on preſumption to expect that the arm of 
Divine Omnipotence will interpoſe to protect us, 
eſpecially while we neglect to apply the ordinary 
means of ſafety with which we are furniſhed. 


From theſe conſiderations, the following con- 
cluſion may be juſtly drawn:—That it highly 
behoves every man to confider his own care and 
endeavours, as an individual, eſſentially neceſſary 
to bring about that general reformation on which 
publick as well as private ſecurity and happineſs 
ſolely depend;—and conſequently, that he ſhould 
be firſt ſolicitous to reform his own conduct, and 
ſecondly, be jealous of thoſe rights and liberties 


which are his deareſt prerogative; and ſupport 


them with a decent but manly fortitude, unawed 
by the frown of tyranny, and uncorrupted by the 
ſmile of bribery. Were this the cale, all mea- 
ſures of public conduct, which have private in- 
tereſt or ambition for their object, or tend to the 
eſtabliſhment of deſpotic power, would be checked 


in 
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in the firſt rudiments of their exiſtence. That 
deſtruction, which now ſeems ſuſpended over us, 
might then poſſibly be averted. Peace and hap- 
pineſs might once more be reſtored, and again 
diffuſe their bleſſings around us, 


Lord Paget has very ſenfibly obſerved, that 
c power and pomp, purchaſed by the miſery and 
« groans of the people, as it is always deteſtable, 
« ſo it is always unſafe.” As freedom is the 
deareſt jewel of life, it inſpires with a courage that 
increaſes in the hour of danger. Men who are 
naturally timid in a calm, are often rouſed in a 
ſtorm, and gain fortitude from oppreſſion. It is 
therefore highly incumbent on the rulers of a ſtate, 
to bear in remembrance, that power and autho- 
rity gained by arbitrary means, and exerted by 
men deſtitute of real greatneſs and goodneſs, will 
be of but ſhort duration, 


QUA- 
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in the firſt rudiments of their exiſtence. That 
deſtruction, which now ſeems ſuſpended over us, 

might then poſſibly be averted. Peace and hap- 
pineſs might once more be reſtored, and again 
diffuſe their bleſſings around us. 


Lord Paget has very ſenſibly obſerved, that 
« power and pomp, purchaſed by the miſery and 
« groans of the people, as it is always deteſtable, 
« fo it is always unſafe.” As freedom is the 
deareſt jewel of life, it inſpires with a courage that 
increaſes in the hour of danger. Men who- are 
naturally timid in a calm, are often rouſed in a 
ſtorm, and gain fortitude from oppreſſion, It is 
therefore highly incumbent on the rulers of a ſtate, 
to bear in remembrance, that power and autho- 
rity gained by arbitrary means, and exerted by 
men deſtitute of real greatneſs and goodneſs, will 
be of but ſhort duration. 
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QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR A 
 CLERGYMAN 


| Ittuftrated in the Character of the late Dr. Tomas WIL eo, 
Lord Biſhop of Sodor and Man. 


1 a eſſay, I have treated on the quslifl 
cations neceſſary for a Miniſter of the Goſpel, 
as laid down by the authority of thoſe inſpired 
writings, which every Clergyman profeſſes to he- 
lieve i 1. 1 to be the rule of his conduct. 


Since that eſſay was A ond I have had the 
pleaſure of peruſing ſome of the private papers 
left by that great and Apoſtohe Prelate BIsHO 
W1L$soN, whoſe life and conduct was an illuſtrious 
comment on the text. As example is often more 
prevalent than precept or a train of logical rea- 
ſoning, I beg leave to lay before my readers a 
brief ſketch of his conduct as a Chriſtian Miniſter, 
and to introduce a few of his private reflections 
on what appeared to be his duty in ſundry cir- 
cumſtances of his excellent life, | 
| Paſſing 
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Paſſing over the general account of his birth and 
education, I ſhall begin my obſervations at the 
period when he was ordained a Deacon by the 
Biinop of Kildare, the anniverſary of which he 
ever after kent holy; and conſtantly uſed the fol- 
lowing prayer on the occaſion, which breathes 
the l. wage of a heart fervently devoted to the 
ſole! + ce he had undertaken, and ſenſible of 
th- ö from whence ability could be ob- 
talucd wo Ei it with propriety. _ 


« ALMIGHTY God, who of thy great love to mankind 
haſt given thy Son Jeſus Chriſt to be the author of ever- 
laſting life; who, having perfected our redemption, ſent 
abroad into the world his Apoſtles, Prophets, Evangeliſts, 
and Paſtors, by whoſe Miniſtry he gathered together a 
flock in all parts of the world, to ſet forth the praiſe of thy 
name. For theſe ſo great benefits of thy eternal goodneſs, 
and for that thou haſt vouchſafed to call me, though very 
unworthy of that great honour, to the ſame office and mi- 
niſtry, I render unto Thee my moſt hearty thanks; moſt 
humbly beſeeching Thee, by the ſame thy bleſſed Son, that 
as Thou haſt given me a will, ſo Thou wouldeſt give me 
power and ſtrength to ſerve Thee in the ſacred miniſtry of 
thy church unto which I was as on this day called. To this 
end, give me, O Lord God, I humbly beg, a wiſe, a ſober, 
a patient, an underſtanding, a devout, a religious, a cou- 
rageous heart; that I may inſtruct the ignorant, reclaim the 
vicious, bear with the infirmities of the weak, comfort the 

| as 7 _ afflicted, 
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afflicted, confirm the ſtrong; that I may be an example of 
true piety and ſincere religion; that I may conſtantly ſpeak 
the truth, boldly rebuke vice, and chearfully ſuffer for 
rightcouſneſs' ſake. Let my great Lord and Maſter, let his 
example, be always before my eyes. Let my days be ſpent 
in doing good, in viſiting the ſick, and helping their in- 
firmities; in compoſing of differences, in preaching the 
glad tidings of ſalvation, and in all the works of mercy and 
charity by which I ſhall be judged at the laſt day. 


« Give me grace and courage that I may never deſert my 
calling, though I ſhould never meet with encouragement 
from the good things of this world; but let my heart and its 
deſires be there fixed, where true joys are to be found, and 
rewards laid up for thoſe that ſerve Thee faithfully. 


« Grant, O Lord, that I may do nothing unbecoming 
an immediate ſervant and follower of Chriſt. Give me 
ſtrength againſt all temptations, and eſpecially againſt ſuch 
as would draw me to diſhonour Thee, and my holy profeſ- 
ſion; that by me, and by all thoſe over whom I ſhall be 
appointed thy Miniſter, thy holy name may be glorified, thy 
kingdom enlarged, and that when I ſhall have preached to 
others, I myſelf may not be a caſt-away. | 


« Bleſs, O gracious God, all thoſe that labour with me | 
1n this great harveſt. Thou haſt ſent forth labourers; O 
proſper thou our handy work. Bleſs all degrees and orders 
in thy holy church, all Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, that 
in all places they may ſet forth thy glory, and ſet forward 
the ſalvation of all men. Give us all grace, that we may 

| | often 
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often and ſeriouſly lay to heart the nature and importance 
of our calling; that theſe thoughts may make us diligent and 


zealous, and that our zeal may ever be concerned in matters 
of real moment. 


0 God, look mercifully down upon this church at 
which I ſerve at thine Altar; purge all its members from 
all atheiſm, hereſy, ſchiſm, ſuperſtition, and profaneneſs. 


* And ſince thou haſt appointed me to live in theſe times, 
in which the ſalvation offered by Chriſt Jeſus is either 
deſpiſed or made ineffectual by diviſions of contending 
parties; grant, O Lord, that I may never be aſhamed of 
thy Goſpel, but rather ſuffer as becomes a good Chriſtian; 
that I may keep myſelf ſtedfaſt in the true faith, and not 


be toſſed about with any wind of falle dofirine, or the 
craft of men. 


„O God, who hateſt nothing that thou haſt made, have 
mercy upon all Jews, Turks, and infidels; fetch them home, 
' bleſſed Lord, to thy flock, and make them one fold under 
one ſhepherd. 


4 


« In an bumble confidence that Thou, O God, wilt gra- 
ciouſly receive the petitions of all thoſe, who, in the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt, call upon Thee; in his name, and ſor his 
ſake, I moſt humbly offer theſe ſupplications and prayers 
this day of my ordination; beſeeching Thee to ſay Amen 
to theſe my deſires, and to all other my petitions, which 1 
{hall offer according to thy will, to thy divine Majeſty,” 


In 
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In the year 1689, we find he was ordained a 
Prieſt by the Biſhop of Cheſter. This advance- 
ment in the church he looked upon as an event of 
ſuch conſequence, as induced him to form a plan 
of rules for his future conduct, which it appears 


he ever after faithfully and religiouſly obſerved. 


As theſe rules demanding the er and up- 
rightneſs of his intentions, and the lively ſenſe he 
had of the importance of maintaining a conduct 
beſt adapted to promote the purpoſes of religion 

and virtue, both in himſelf and others, I doubt 
not their being acceptable to the reader, and I am 
ſure they are highly worthy of i imitation. 


Certain * to which, after ſerious conſideration, 
I think fit to oblige myſelf in the beginning of my 
days, that I may not be tempted by any worldly 
advantage to fin againſt God, — do violence to my 
conſcience, —ſcandalize that holy profeſſion of the 
Miniſtry, to which it has. pleaſed God to call me, 
nor bring a curſe upon what it ſhall pleaſe him 
to put into my hands. | 


Firſt; J reſolve never to give any perſon any manner of 
bribe or giſt, nor make any manner of contract or promiſe, 
for a church preferment, though never ſo good, and the 
_ conſideration how inconſiderable ſoever it be. 


Secondly ; 
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Secondly; That I will never give a bond of reſignation 
upon any conſideration whatever; being fully perſuaded, 
that when God ſees me fit for ſuch an employment, he can 
bring me into it without ſubjefting me to thoſe conditions, 


(which I verily believe are unlawful) and if I can never - 


have any eccleſiaſtical preferment but upon theſe terms, I 
am ſatisfied it is God's will I ſhould have none. 


Thirdly; Conſidering the ſcandal and injury of plurali- 
ties to the church, I reſolve never to accept of two church 
livings with cure of ſouls, (if ſuch ſhould be ever in my 
choice) though never ſo conveniently ſeated. 


Fourthly; J reſolve, that, whenever it ſhall pleaſe God 
to bleſs me with a pariſh and a cure of ſouls, I will reſide 
upon it myſelf, and not truſt that 1 to a curate which ought 
to be my own particular care. 


| That I may not enſnare myſelf by 5 dence, J mean ſuch 
as the Biſhop of the Dioceſe ſhall determine not only to 


be conſiſtent with the laws of the land, but ſuch as an honeſt 


conſcientious man may venture his ſalvation 1 upon ; becaule, 
for ought I know, ſome ſuch caſes there may be. 


His Biographer informs us, that “ ſoon after 
ce his ordination, his diligence in the diſcharge of 
te his paſtoral office, and amiable conduct in pri- 
cc vate life, recommended him to the notice of the 


Earl of Derby, who in the year 1692 appointed 


cc him his domeſtic chaplain, and preceptor to his 
« ſon LON Strange, with a ſalary of thirty. pounds 


© Aa year, 


HW 
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« ayear. He was ſoon after elected maſter of 
« the alms-houſe at Latham, which brought him 
«© in twenty pounds a year more. His fortune 
© was now far beyond his expectations; and be- 
« yond his wiſhes, except as it increaſed his abi- 
© lity to do good. Bleſſed with a liberal heart, 
« and thoroughly diſpoſed to charity, he made uſe 
« of the good gifts which God had beſtowed to 
« ſuch purpoſes only as he thought were for the 
ce glory of the Great Giver, and the benefit of thoſe 
e in diſtreſs. And accordingly we find that he 
e now ſet apart one fifth of his income for cha- 
e ritable uſes.” | 4, 


So ſtrictly conſcientious was this excellent man 
in performing whatever he believed to be his 
duty, that the fear of men, or of injuring his 
temporal intereſt thereby, could not reſtrain him 
from it. A memorable inſtance of this occurs 
in his conduct towards his patron, Lord Derby. 


ee In conſequence of an extravagant way of 
ce living, and negligent attention to his affairs, 
ce that Nobleman became very much involved 
ce in debt. This his chaplain beheld with con- 
« gern, and wiſhed to correct and reclaim his 
« Lordſhip's conduct. It was a point of c 
| 12 * bis 
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© —his temporal intereſt might ſuffer by his ho- 
« neft freedom. His own reflections on this 
« occaſion diſplay, in a very pleaſing and ſtri- 
« king manner, his active benevolence, and his 
« difintereſted regard to juſtice and equity. 


Reflections upon my own preſent Circumſtances, 
October 21, 1696. 


* It has pleafed God to call me out of a family, (chich, 
though its honeſty and induſtry, by God's bleſſing, has ſe- 
cured it from poverty, yet is far from being rich) to a poſt 
which my. own merits and prudence could never- have 
brought me to. The ſeveral ſteps I have made to this place 
have been very extraordinary, and ſuch as plainly appear 
to have been by the direction and goodneſs of God: from 
which J cannot but conclude, That ſince God has thus 
raiſed me, it rauſt certainly be for ſome wiſe and good end; 
and that I might be obliged, by all the force of intereſt and 
' gratitude, to do my duty in this ſtate of life to which I am 
called. It is true, it may at firſt ſight appear very hazard_ 
ous to uſe that liberty and freedom which may ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to adviſe and reclaim that great man whom I ſerve. 
But then I am to conſider, that were I really to loſe all my 
expedtation, as well as what I have gotten, 1 am but where 
I was when God at firſt ſhewed me his favour. Nay; my 
education will ſtill ſet me above my father's houſe. 


Fut this is not what I ought to fear: for cannot. God, 
who raiſed me without myſelf, cannot He raiſe me, or keep 
4D | me 
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me up, though my ruin ſhould be deſigned and attempted? 
And perhaps it may never come to this: for who knows, 
but God may give a bleſſing to my honeſt endeavours? And 
then I am fare it will be the greateſt advantage, as well as 
honour of my whole life, and an eaſe to my ſoul all my 
days; and if he only falls out -with me, and diſcharges me 
his family, I have the glory and ſatis faction of having done 
a great good work. 


„Now if I neglect this which I take to be my duty, or 
for fear of danger, or any temporal conſideration, put it 
off in hopes of a better occaſion; I may juſtly expect that 


God, who raiſed me, (it may be for this very purpoſe) when 


I am found fo backward in his ſervice, will level me with 
the meaneſt of my father's houſe. My fortune is in his 
hands entirely ; and He that could find a way to raiſe me 


without myſelf, can find out a way to ruin me in n ſpite of 
my beſt endeavours. 


And ſince in my confcience I know that I have not the 
leaſt pretence to what I enjoy, but all is owing to his pro- 
vidence and goodneſs, J am his debtor for it; and I have 
no other way of making a return, but by doing my Saur 
honeſtly, and leaving the event to God. 


And may that Eternal Goodneſs inſpire me with a re- 
ſolution anſwerable to this good and great deſign! May no 
weak and cowardly apprehenſions fright me from my duty! 
May I fear him only, who has power over my ſoul as well 
as body, to deſtroy them both, if I am diſobedient to the hea- 
venly command. Inſpire me, O God, with a zeal and cou- 


rage 
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rage becoming my profeſſion, that I may rebuke vice buldly, | 
and diſcountenance wickedneſs wherever I find it, and be 
zealous for thy glory in the preſence of the greateſt men on 
earth. Above all, O Lord Almighty, make me to do {ome 
good in this ſtation in which, by thy providence, is my pre- 
ſent lot; that when thou ſhalt pleaſe to remove me, (whe- 
ther for the better or worſe, 7hy Will be done) 1 may not 
not repent of having done nothing which thou requireſt of 
me. Grant this, O my great and bountiful Lord and 
Maſter, for the-ſake of Jeſus Chriſt. Amen.” 


The force of theſe reflections was ſo ſtrong on 
his mind, that next morning he waited on Lord 
Derby in his dreſſing-room; and after a ſhort 
converſation on the ſubject, lets with him the fol- 
lowing letter: 


« My Lok, 


Nothing but a ſenſe of duty and gratitude could have 
| put me upon taking ſuch a liberty as this, which becauſe I 
have reaſon to believe concerns your Lordſhip, I can will- 
ingly hazard all the future favours your Lordſhip deſigns 
me, rather than be unconcerned and ſilent in a matter of 
this moment, though I have no reaſon to fear ſuch a con- 
ſequence. I do therefore, with all imaginable ſubmiſſion, 
offer theſe following particulars, touching your Creditors, 
to "your TIE s conſideration; 


Firſt; Though ſeveral 405 as your Lordſhip urges, may 
be unjuſt, and perhaps moſt of the bills in part unreaſonable; 
3B 2 yet 
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yet it is very probable that a great many arereally juſt ; and 
if theſe are not paid, thoſe who ſuffer have a juſt complaint 
to God and man, which muſt certainly have a very ill in- 
| fluence upon your Lordſhip's affairs. 


3 That foveral in the neighbourhood are undone 
if they are not ſpeedily conſidered ; they are forced to the 
laſt neceſſity; ſome to ſell their eſtates, and others ready 
to leave their country, or to lie in goal for debts which are 
owing to them from your Lordſhip, They come every 
day with tears and petitions, which nobody takes notice of, 


and ſo your Lordſhip never comes to know what they * 
and complain of. 


Thirdly; Your Lordſhip ſees what methods the reſt who 
are more able are taking, and you know beſt what may be 
the conſequence of what they are doing; but however it 
ends, if their demands are juſt, they will {till have reaſon to 
complain of the wrong that is done them. 


Fourthly ; Your Lordſhip is never ſuffered to know what 
influence theſe things have upon your temporal affairs; but 
I am ready to make 1t out, whenever your Lordſhip ſhall 
think it your intereſt to enquire into this matter, that you 
pa) conſtantly one-third more for what you want than does 
any other perſon. I know very few care, or are concerned 
at this; but I am one of thoſe who cannot but fee and la- 
ment this hardſhip and misfortune, which cannot poſlibly 
be remedied, till your Lordſhip has taken ſome order with 
your Creditors, and reformed thoſe who ſhall have the 
diſpoſal of your monies for the time to evme, 


Fifihly; | 
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Fijthly; J am not able to foreſee how theſe things will 
end, and one cannot tell what they may be forced to at- 
tempt. It is too likely, that if any diſturbance ſhould 
happen in the government, their wants may make them 
deſperate, and their numbers inſolent. I have been lately 
told, that ſome of them have ſecretly threatened ſome 
ſich thing. 


And now, my Lord, if I have ſaid any thing unbecom- 
ing me, I hope your Lordſhip will pardon me, and believe 
it a fault of indiſcretion rather than deſign. I mean honeſtly; 
and, that your Lordſhip may think ſo, I do preteſt, in the 
preſence of God, that I had rather beg all my life, than to 
be ſo far wanting to myſelf and that duty which I owe to 
God and your Lordſhip, as not to have given your Lordſhip 
theſe ſhort hints by word of mouth and writing, which your 
Lordſhip could fiot poſſibly have, but from ſome faithful 
ſervant, as I preſume to ſubſeribe myſelf, and, * Lord. 
your moſt dutiful chaplain, 


Oct. 22, 1696.” . | T. 


ce The conſequence of this letter was, that Lord 
Derby, convinced of the impropriety of his own 
conduct, and the ſincere attachment of his friend, 
« immediately ſet about a feformation, which re- 
« trieved his circumſtances and reputation, and 
e procured ſpeedy relief to his * tradeſ- 
e men and dependants,” 


How 
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How exceedingly different was the conduct of 
this great and good Prelate to that of moſt in his 
ſtation. Inſtead of repoſing in idleneſs and lux- 
ury, how anxiouſly was he concerned to diſcharge 
the ſacred duties of his paſtoral office with inte- 
grity and diligence! The promotion of religion, 
and the good of mankind, were the objects to 
which his actions uniformly tended. With a 
mind elevated above this world, and diſengaged _ 
from its attractions, his affections were fixed on 
things of eternal moment. 

In the various relations of ſocial and domeſtic 
life, as well as in his public capacity, he was a 
ſhining example of every virtue; and might with 
propriety adopt the language of the Apoſtle to his 
flock, „Follow me, as I follow Chriſt,” | 


Zealous for the advancement of true religion, 
piety, and practical virtue, he reproved tranſ- 
greſſors with the authority and meekneſs of an 
Apoſtle. Amiable, kind, and benevolent, in his 
manners, he conciliated the affections even of 
thoſe whom he cloſely admoniſhed, and deſer- 
vedly gained the univerſal love and eſteem of 
his people, . 


= 
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In his Sacra Privata, or private meditations, 
we ſee the undiſguiſed excellency of his heart. 
Therein are diſplayed, in a very ſtriking manner, 
his piety, integrity, reverence, and reſignation un- 
der the deepeſt afflictions; and his humble but 
unſhaken confidence in that Divine Being whom 
it was his delight to ſerve in time, and on whoſe 


glorious attributes his mages in eternity were 
founded. 


In his public diſcourſes, we find the moſt inte- 
reſting truths delivered in that beautiful ſimpli- 
city of ſtyle which the meaneſt capacity can 
underſtand, and the moſt refined ear muſt admire. 
Like the ſacred fountain from whence it was 
drawn, his language is animated, without the 
pomp of ſtudied eloquence; perſpicuous, without 
tautological verboſity; and perfectly eaſy, without 
degenerating into meanneſs. It is plain, without 
being tedious; rich 1 in itſelf, and elegant without 
decoration. 


As his conduct through a long and honourable 
life was perhaps as near the ſtandard of Apoſto- 
lical purity as that of any man, fo are his writings, 
the publication of which J conſider as a bleſling to 
this age and nation, If there be any thing that 

can 
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can generally reach and improve the hearts of 
mankind, I think they are the beft adapted to 
effect this excellent purpofe of any that I have yet 
had the ſatisfaction of peruſing. 


Theſe obfervations are not the language of pa- 
negyrick, but difintereſtedly offered to the ſhrine 
of diſtinguiſhed learning, abilities, and virtue; 
with a view to point this good man out as a pat- 
tern worthy of general imitation. 


He has long ſince been removed beyond the 
reach of human praiſe, or cenſure; but his me- 
morial is ſweet, and will live in his works to many 
generations. ; 


| The 


[ N 1] 


Tux TEMPLE or FANCY: A V1s1on. 
CANTO Lk 


Yet not in Fancy's maze he wander'd long, : 
But ſtoop'd to Truth, and moraliz'd her ſong. Por x. 


WAS Noon; and Phœbus, with meridian ray, 
From heav'n's bright zenith pour'd the blazing day. 

With heat oppreſs d, a ſylvan ſhade I ſought, | 

The ſeat of peace, of ſolitude, and thought ; 

The birds all languid, with enfeebled wing, 

In the thick boughs retiring, ceas'd to ing ; 

Mute was the grove, ſave where the murm'ring bees 

And droning inſects hover'd in the trees: | 

Lull'd by their ſound, all indolent, I lay, 

To Sleep, who wav'd his poppies round, a prey ; 

His faſcinating pow'r each ſenſe confin'd, 

But free remain'd the ever- active mind: 

Imagination ſtill her ſway maintain'd, 

And rov'd aloſt, with pinions unreſtrain d. — 

And firſt, methought, on curling clouds I rode, 

That hung ſuſpended o'er the foamy flood; 

While, low beneath, earth's various kingdoms lay, 

In one vaſt view, tranſporting to ſurvey. 

Here tow'ring mountains, there a verdant vale, 

Here cities riſe, and there proud navies fail. 

With ilight ſuperior, then 1 wing'd my way 

Near the bright confines of the ſource of day: 

| z © There, 
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There, (far above the ken of mortal eyes) 

Full in its blaze, a radiant planet lies, 

By poets yet unſung; though here reſides 

The pow'r who o'er their ſweeteſt lays preſides. 
To this gay region of perpetual ſpring, 

Some pow'r unſeen directs my tow'ring wing. 
High roſe its hills, with laſting verdure crown'd, 
And flow'rs immortal deck'd th' enchanted ground : 
Here, fountains, ſpouting in the eye of day 

Their ſilver ſhow'rs, reflect a lucid ray; 

Through blooming groves and ſweet enamel'd vales 
Breathe gentle zephyrs and Elyſian gales ; 
Meand'ring ſtreamlets through the meadows glide, 
And ſtrains harmonious float along the tide ; 
Thick, through the groves, the gilded temples riſe 
In ſacred pomp, and, glitt'ring, ſeek the ſkies. 
Still, as I rove, my eyes new beauties meet; 

Here the ſhell'd grot, and there the cool retreat, — 
Where roſes bluſh'd, and circling ſhrubs were gay, 
Where Flora ſported on the breaſt of May. 


In this retreat (attracted by the ſound 
Of heav'nly ſtrains) a charming nymph I found 
Sweeping a GOES ſofteſt notes of love, 
Swift o'er the quiv'ring ſtrings, her flying fingers n move: : 
The thrilling ſounds, full, ſweet, melodious, roll, 
Charm the rapt ear, and captivate the ſoul.— 
My approach ſhe ſaw ; and, ſeeking to retire, 
Down at her fide ſhe dropt the trembling lyre ; 
While on her ſace a bluſh celeſtial glows, 
In ſoſt ſufluſion, from the bank ſhe roſe. 
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Anxious to gain the fayour of the fair, 
I thus addreſs'd her, with ſubmiſſive air ;— 
« To what new regions are my ſteps convey'd? 
What pow'r preſides in this delightful ſhade ? 
Say, Goddeſs. —For thoſe eyes, that form, proclaim 
Thee far ſuperior to an earthly name.” | 
The nymph with ſmiles reply d:“ Know, gentle ſwain, 
The goddeſs Fancy here extends her reign : 
Through all theſe regions is the queen obey'd ; 
„She, ſhe, alone is worſhipp'd in this ſhade: 
„Throughout theſe groves her altars thick ariſe ; 
+ Whence curling clouds of incenſe veil the ſkies, 
„While crouds unnumber'd on her rites attend, 
* And at her ſhrine, or in her preſence, bend. 
* On yonder hill her tow'ring temple ſtands, 
The work of ages, rais'd by FAN cx's hands. 
There ſhe reſides, with ever-changeful eyes: 
Her own creation round in proſpett lies. 
« Stately the pile, and wondrous is the ſcene, 
Where, hourly varying, dwells the mimic queen. 
If to explore the manſion you incline, 
Jo guide your footſteps ſhall the taſk be mine.” 
I bow'd affent : The Nymph, with ſilent haſte, 
Turn'd quick her ſtep; and through the groves we paſs'd; 
Through myrtle ſhades, and amaranthine bow'rs, 
That bluſh'd, all beauteous, with a thouſand flow'rs, 
Of tints divine: a ſcene unmatch'd on earth, 
Save where great Griffin“ gives its beauties birth; 
| gC 2 | Whoſe 
* The beautiful plantations of Sir John Griffin Griffin, at his noble ſeg 


at Audley-End, near Saffror - Valden, in Eſſex; which, for true taſto and 
elegance, ſurpaſs moſt in this Kingdom: 


— 
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Whoſe floping hills the waving groves adorn ; 
Whoſe flow'ry vales ſhed ſragrance on the morn; 
While grandeur, taſte, and elegance, combine, 
And o'er the ſcene, with art unrivall'd, ſhine! 


Still on we rov'd : —But, near the riſing hill, 
Flow'd the clear chryſtal of a living rill : 
High o'er the ſtream a bridge tranſparent ſhone, 
Enrich'd with opals bright, and onyx-ſtone ; : 
Through one broad arch, adorn'd with gems and gold, 
With murmurs ſoft, the limpid current roll'd : 
This paſs'd, flow up the ſteep aſcent we bend 
Our lab'ring ſtep : the proſpetts wide extend. 
Near, and more near, the blazing pile we drew, 
And all its ſplendors open'd in our view. 
Tov'ring ſublime, th' aerial manſion ſtood ; 
Its rear half-circled by a gloomy wood, 
Where baneful yews, to light impervious, frown'd, 
Whole lengthen'd ſhades dark horrors ſhed around: 
Through their brown tops terrific ſhapes appear, 
With hideous viſages and dreadful glare. 
Theſe to deſcribe, exceeds my feeble pen; 
For theſe were forms unknown to mortal men!“ 


CANTO MH. 


Come, ye bright Maids! ye bleſt immortal Nine! 
Whoſe lyres celeſtial ſound with notes divine 
On Pindus' top! your poet now inſpire ; 
Grent him the fervor of your ſacred fire; 

5 | While 
* Taſſo. 
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While he, advent'rous, paints the wondrous ſcene, 
And myſtic glories of its changeſul queen, 
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Before the wide- extended portal lay 
A chryſtal lake, where ſportive Nereids play, 
Leucothoe's train, for wanton wiles renown'd; 
With azure hair their beauteous heads were crown'd: 
Swift through the waves the ſhining wantons glide, 
Flounce in the ſtream, or ſhoot along the tide : 
In ſwelling notes, melodious, now they ſing, 
And ſtrike their tuneſul ſhells, while round the grottos ring. 


The temple's front three hundred columns grace, 
Of poliſh'd ſtone ; but all without a baſe. 
Thick round their lofty capitals entwine 
The flexile branches of a mimic vine. 
There, quaffing goblets fill'd with juice divine, 
With face impurpled, ſat the God of Wine. 
Through the green fohage glow'd the rip'ning load; 
In pendent cluſters, grateful to the god; 
To right, and left, extending wings were plac'd, 
With art and ſculpture eminently grac'd. 
The walls of pureſt glaſs, tranſparent, ſhone, | 
With gems emboſs d, and ev'ry precious ſtone, | 
Above the fanes and elevated ſpires, | 
With awful grandeur, beam refulgent fires. 
One ample room the wondrous pile contains; |. 
Nor without change a moment it remains. | i 
High roſe the roof ;—a vaſt ſtupendous dome! 
The ſpacious vault a thouſand lamps illume: 5 | 

et | 


— 
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Set in rich Juflres, pendent ſrom on high, 
They blaz'd, like planets in an azure ſky, 


Full in the centre, on a pearly throne, 
In gay attire, the goddeſs FAN C ſhone. 
A veſture, dipt in Iris“ brighteſt bow, 
Flows o'er her limbs, and floats in glitt'ring folds below: 
With ſtars of gold was deck'd the beauteous veſt ; 
And a bright zone confin'd her ſwelling breaſt. 
A crown reſplendent on her temples burn d, 
And glanc'd its lightning round, whene'er ſhe turn'd. 
In her right-hand an ivory wand ſhe held, 
With ſubtile pow'r and ſtrong enchantment fill'd, 
Upon her left a gay chameleon play'd, 
And ev'ry moment chang'd its varying ſhade ; 
Now black, then white, then crimſon tints unfold : 
Then ſprinkled o'er with azure, green, and gold: 
Still as ſhe views, its vivid luſtre flies; 
Still as ſhe views, new glowing tints ariſe. 


| Before the-queen an oval mirror ſtands, 

The curious labour of her active hands; 

Ample its ſize; of wondrous texture wrought ; | 
With pow'r endu'd, ſurpaſſing human thought. 
Round the broad verge, emboſs'd in figur'd gold, 
The ſun, the moon, and ſhining planets, roll'd : 

In change perpetual, day and night ariſe, | 

Or clouds o'erſpread, or ſun-beams gild the ſkies; 
On this deceptive mirror FANCY gaz'd ; 
For in its field the ſaw whate'er ſhe pleas'd; 


Whate'er 


1 


Which Lucan thought he felt; and Ovid knew; 
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Whate'er in thought her fertile brain deſign'd, 
(The varying labours of her changeful mind,) 
Whate'er ſhe ws, within its orb ſhe ſpies, 
True to her wiſh th' aerial viſions rile, 

Th' hiſtoric walls unnumber'd ſcenes diſplay d, 
With matchleſs art, invaried light and ſhade. 
Theſe, in their order to deſcribe, require 

The fervent heat of true poetic fire; 

That fire which glow'd in Maro's tuneful page, 
And blaz'd refulgent in the Grecian ſage ; 
That Taſſo felt, when magic ſcenes he drew; 


Which ſhone ſupreme in Milton's deathleſs lays, 
And gain'd the mortal man immortal praiſe. 


High on the right, {expreſſive ſcene of pain,) 
On the wild margin of the ſounding main, 
Laccoon, prieſt of mighty Neptune, ſtands ; 
His ſons invoke the god, with liſted hands; 


And the ſlain ſteer lies bleeding on the ſands. | 


With flaming creſts and ſcales of burniſh'd gold, 
Two ſerpents, dire, the trembling youths infold; 
The wretched father ſtrives to ſave, in vain; 
Proſtrate in death, his children preſs the plain; 
Next, to the mournful fire they bend their way, 
And round the wretch, with ſavage fury, play: 
Their circling volumes round his limbs entwine, 
Their fiery eyes with bright'ning ardour ſhine ; 
With hiſſings dire their forky tongues they dart, 


And ſend ſwift poiſon to his throbbing heart: 
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Pale 
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Pale with the madd'ning anguiſh, now he rears 

His ſuppliant arms, and heav'n invokes with pray'rs. 
The burning peſt, with furious motion, glides 
Through all his veins, and clogs the vital tides : 

In thick ſhort pantings now he gaſps for breath, 
Then ſinks—a victim to jaws of death. 


Here, breathing flames, a dread chimera ſtands ; 
And bold Briareus ſpreads his hundred hands. 
Half-beauteous Scylla fits, and ſweetly ſings; 

And harpies lean extend their clatt'ring wings. 
There ſtern Megæra ſhakes her ſnaky hair; 
And hydras hiſs, and dreadful ſphinxes glare. 


| Here tow'ring Polypheme protects his flock, 
And hurls at Greece the rude miſ-ſhapen rock 


Launch'd from his hand, the thund'ring ruin flies 
High in mid-air, and whirls along the ſkies! 


The left-hand ſcenes a ſilver ſea diſplay ; 
Smooth as a lake the peaceful waters lay : 
There Neptune's dolphin, flouncing in the flood, 
Draws in his pearly car the wat'ry god: | 
The mighty trident in his hand he ſhakes, 
And ocean, through her wide dominions, quakes : 
Around the car the blue-hair'd tritons play, 
And the great ſov'reign of the ſeas obey. 
Near this, the curious artiſt had pourtray'd 
The tender ſtory of the Lydian maid: 
And fond Narciſſus' ſudden change appears, 
A flow'r he blooms, each morn bedew'd with tears! 
Beneath, 
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Beneath, the gay Heſperian gardens riſe, 
With golden apples glitt'ring in the ſkies: 
High in the midſt the ſacred fleece is ſeen, 
Illuſtrious, beaming through the vivid green. 


An ample ſpace, above, fair Venus fill'd, 
And the fam'd goddeſs of the ſev'n-fold ſhield. 
Venus, by ſnowy doves in triumph drawn, 

Or, with her nymphs, diſporting on the lawn, 
Their queen ſurrounding, in a radiant ring, 

In circling dance, the loves and graces ſing. 
Unfading youth upon her cheeks was ſpread, 
And a ſweet bluſh that glow'd celeſtial red: 

A heav'n of op'ning charms her face ſupplies, 
And languiſhingly ſweet ſhe rolls her radiant eyes. 
Not far remote, behold the glorious car 

Of Amphitrite, glitt'ring as a ſtar, 

Shines, in bright pomp, along the curling main, 
And far around illumes the liquid plain, 

High on Olympus' cloud-capt ſummit lay 

The blue-ey'd goddeſs, and the god of day; 
While o'er their head, in ſwiſt commiſſion, flies 
The nymph whoſe plumes reflect a thouſand, dies. 


To left, in deep'ning gloom, a foreſt wide 
Extends its ſhades, where beaſts of prey reſide. 
There chaſte Diana, huntreſs of the graves, 
Arm'd with her iv'ry bow and quiver, roves; 
With purple buſkins and diſhevell'd hair, 
Trips the coy maid, majeltic i in her air: 
Around, her nymphs in circling mazes play, 


Or at her feet the ſalvage honours lay. 
3D Deep 
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Deep in a cave, upon the ſea-beat ſhore, 
Stands Vulcan's palace. —Hark! the bellows roar, 
Or ſeem to roar! while, clad in red attire, 
Beſide them ſtands the ſov'reign of the fire. 
Beneath his ſtrokes the ſounding anvils ring ; 
Thick, from the hiſſing ſteel, bright ſparkles ſpring. 
Here the ſtern Cyclops forge the bolts of Jove, 
Or wait the orders of the queen of love; 
With ½ % the giants were, in heav'n, o'erthrown,— 
Theſe with immortal arms the great Achilles crown. 


But, far above the reſt, (an awful ſight!) 
Midſt the pure ſplendor of celeſtial light, 
On curling clouds, the thunder-graſping Jove 
Serenely ſat. 


O'er land, o'er ocean, and th' extended ſky, 
Unceaſing roll'd his all-pervading eye! 
That eye which darts to earth's remoteſt bound, 
Through hell's abyſs, and natures vaſt profound! 
Which through th' unmeaſur'd realms of æther flies, 
Pervades all worlds, and ranges all the ſkies! 
With radiant aſpect, on his right, was ſeen, 
Majeſtically mild, heavn's awful queen. 
Of curious texture, wrought by hands divine, 
The wavy foldings of her veſture ſhine ; 
Azure the ground, embroider'd o'er with flow'rs 
Ol growth immortal, in celeſtial bow'rs. 

Her eyes, that darted love's ethereal fire, 
Beam'd heav'nly luſtre on th'eternal fire. 


Behind, 
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Behind, th' immortal ſteeds and chariot ſtand, 
Which yield to none but bright Saturnia's hand; 
Who, when the laſh ſhe whirls, with fury fly, 
Flame through th' ethereal vault, and kindle half t heſky. 


Here all the wonders of the golden age, 
All, all, that lives in Ovid's ara'rous page; 
That Claudian feign'd, or tuneful Taſſo told, 
Or Arioſto's labours have inroll'd ; 

The fairy-ſcenes that Spenſer brought to view; 
The magic horrors awful Shakeſpear drew, 
And all th' aerial viſions of his mind, 

When firſt he pour'd his Tempe/t on mankind; 
All fabled legends, coin'd, 1n days of yore, 
Beneath imagination's forming pow'r, 

When truth was baniſh'd from the realms of earth, 
And ſuperſtition gave wild fiction birth; 

In proſpect roſe. —O'er theſe her eager eyes 
The goddeſs rolls with pleaſure and ſurprize; 
With theſe enamour'd, ſhe her hours employs 
In gay deception and illuſive joys. 


While here I gaz'd, a lute's harmonious ſound 
Floats in the dome, and fills the circuit round: 
The notes, mellifluous, ſlowly-tuneſul, roll, 
And ſoothe the ſecret ſprings of FAxcy's ſoul. 
No in ſuſpenſion deep the goddeſs ſtands, 
And drops the magic ſceptre from her hands; 
Lull'd to ſoft ſlumbers, ſoon her eye. lids clos'd, 
Low ſhe reclin d, and on her throne repos d. 

3 The 
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The lamps grew dim, the ſcenes began to fade, 
The luſtres trembled ; fears my breaſt invade ; 
The muſic ceas'd ; a ſolemn ſilence reigns 


Through all the temple, all th' inchanted plains: 


When, lo! I ſaw, from heav'n deſcending bright, 
A ſun-beam darting pure ethereal light; 

And, in the portal, ſtood a form divine, 

Her aſpett ſweet, her eyes ſerenely ſhine ; 

Mature with age; majeſtic in her mein; 

Though awful, lovely; and, though ſweet, ſerene ; 
No gold, nor pearls, no luſtre-darting ſlone, 
Nor gay embroid'ry, on her garments ſhone. 

Her ſtately form a ſnowy mantle grac'd; 

But round her head a radiant glory blaz'd. 


Her better hand a pow'rful ſcepter bore; 


Her /et ſhe fix'd upon the chryſtal door. 
On me, at length, the caſt her piercing eye, 
And thus addreſs'd me with a tender ſigh :—— 


Why, thoughtleſs youth, is thy unguarded mind 
« To FANCx's fond illuſions thus inclin'd ? | 
Why ſtand'ſt thou here, her phantoms to admire ? 
* Haſte; quit her manſion; from her realms retire : 
Leave theſe deceitful regions, and retreat 
«© With me to Virtue's bleſt immortal ſeat; 
Where no illuſive viſions mock the eye, 
Nor fear's vain terrors prompt the penſive ſigh. 
* There real joys in bright ſucceſſion riſe, | 


* 


And ſcenes more glorious here will meet thine eyes. 


In her celeſtial confines thou wilt find 
** A ſpring of peace flill riſing in thy mind, 


* Whole 
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Whole ſacred ſtreams will cheer thee in the way 
That leads to realms of everlaſting day. 

If tomy words you pay attention due, 

* And ſeek the bliſs that virtue holds to view, 
Through life's uncertain maze thy ſteps ſhe'll guide, 
And with her treaſures thou ſhalt be ſupply'd, 


« For TRUTH now ſtands reveal'd before thine eyes: 


Man to inſtruct, I left my native ſkies ;; 

And, if to my inſtructions you attend, 

In me you'll find an ever conſtant friend: 

My light ſhall guide thee to that peaceful ſhore, 

«© Where fictions pleaſe, and fears alarm, no more: 

* And when, from time and all terreſtrial things 

* Releas'd, thy ſoul expands her trembling wings, 

& I'll ſafe conduct thee to that bleſt abode, 

«© Where reigns, ſupreme, ONE UNIVERSAL GOD!” 


Let not thy ſoul this kind advice deſpiſe; 


While thus ſhe ſpoke, more ſweet her aſpe& grew; 
Enlarg'd her form; divine her charms renew : 
Beauteous ſhe ſtood, in heav'nly grace array'd : 


More bright, around her head, the ſplendors play'd. 


Then, with her ſceptre, TRUTH the mirror ſtruck ; 
Which inſtant in a thouſand fragments broke. 
Down fell the magic glaſs, with ſhatt'ring ſound: 
The ſhining ſpoils lay glitt'ring on the ground. 
Now, in a moment, all the glories fade ; 
The lamps expire, and fink in empty ſhade; 
oe The 
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The walls and maſſy columns melt away, 
As ice diſſolves before the ſolar ray. 
More wondrous ſtill! the goddeſs, who fo late 
. Majeflic ſhone, in all the pomp of ſtate, 
Shrunk to an emmet's ſize, fled ſwift a wax 
From the bright blaze of TRUTH's immortal ray ! 
Now, of the pompous pile, no trace was ſeen, 
Nor aught remain'd of the once potent queen: 
The phantoms all were fled, and nought I found 
But one vaſt dreary deſart ſpread around. 
Thick ſable clouds o'erſpread the frowning ſkies, 
And through the gloom the livid lightning flies! 
With awful ſound the pealing thunders roll, 
And ſhake th' ethereal vault from pole to pole ! 


With horror chill'd, I ſought in vain to fly 8 
From the dire fury of the raging ſky ; 
But ſoon awoke. With ſecret joy I roſe, 
Well-pleas'd to find a period to my woes. 


No more in FAN cx's regions let me ſtay; 
But dwell with TRUTH, and bleſs her ſacred ray. 


DISSECTION 


I 


DISSECTION OF AN AUTHOR's HEAD; 


AD RE a mM 


38 laſt night employed in reading the fa- 
cetious works of the late inimitable Fielding, 
on laying down the book I fell into a profound 
meditation on that variety of furniture which is 
collected in the head of a profeſſional writer, to be 
called forth at his pleaſure, and employed for the 
inſtructing, amuſing, or corrupting mankind. 


| This reverie terminated in a ſlumber, in which, 
although the ſenſes were ſuſpended, the powers of 
imagination remained active; and like 

« The Poet's eye in a fine phrenzy rolling, * * 


* * Gave To airy nothings 
6 A local habitation and a name.” 


Methought an intimate acquaintance invited 
me to agcompany him to a new ſpecies of enter- 
| EE I thanked him for his civility, and 
enquired into the nature of the amuſement, 


He 
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Ne replied, that a few ingenious perſons were 
aſſembling at a certain houſe to attend the diſſec- 
tion of an author's head; adding, that as he was a 
full-fledged one, and the operation was to be per- 
formed ſecundum artem, ſome intereſting diſcove- 


ries might be expected. 


The novelty of the experiment raiſed my curi- 
oſity, and I immediately attended. On entering 
the room, in which were many ſpectators, we ſaw 
a head lying on the table. The face, “if face it 
© might be called,” bore a ſtrong reſemblance to 
that of the Knight of the woeful countenance” 
as deſcribed by the inimitable Cervantes. 


The diſſector ſoon approached with his appa- 
ratus of inſtruments, a bright lamp, and a micro- 
ſcope for examining the minute parts. Theſe 
being properly arranged, he prepared for the ope- 
ration: but firſt ſeizing the head with an air of 
exultation, and turning it round and round like a 
barber's block on its pivot, he made the following 
harangue to the company ;— 


© The ſubject belies you, Ge'men, 1s the head 

ce of an author, and, I aſſure you, one of no mean 
ce claſs. He had the honour to be hackney writer 
e cc to 
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te to certain bookſellers, and paragraph-maker for 
« ſeveral newſpapers. He has written (or rather 
ec fabricated) many volumes on phyſical, moral, 
e theological, philological, political, polemical, 
ce geographical, hiſtorical, ontological, mytholo- 
ce gical, comprehenſible, and incomprehenſible 
ce ſubjects, that will render his name immortal by 
© exalting it to the ſummit of that column of 


« fame, which is invulnerable to the tooth of 


<« time, and ſhall remain ſecure and unimpaired 


c when the brittle memorials of braſs and marble 
_<« ſhall erumble into duſt!” 


Then laying the head with the face downwards, 
a notch being cut in the table to receive the noſe 
that it might lie ſecure, the operator flouriſhed his 
amputating knife, and began. After repeated ef- 
forts, he with much difficulty made an inciſion 


from the top of the finciput to the nape of the 


neck, dividing the ſkull, till each fide falling 
down, lay flat on the table. The brain, which in 
other animals is ſoft, and has the external ap. 
pearance of the paunch of a cod fiſh, appeared to 


be dry and ſhrivelled like an old bladder. It was. 


alſo ſo ſmall, that inſtead of filling the cavity 
nature had formed for its reception, it might have 
n contained within the ſhell of a walnut. 
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The internal ſubſtance of the Cerebrum was en- 


tirely waſted, and the external had not only the 


appearance of, but was really turned to, aſhes. 
Hence'it was plain that the communication of the 
nerves to the Medulla Spinalis being broken, there 


could be no connection between the head and the 
heart. 


On removing the corpus calloſum, the lateral 
ventricles appeared: —In the right was a large 
quantity of black bilious matter, of a very corro- 
five quality. Some of this being ſpilled on the 
operator's coat-ſleeve, not only ſtained it to ſuch a 
degree that no water would waſh it out, but in a 
few minutes ate holes in the cloth. At one cor- 
ner was a ſmall phial inſcribed “ The milk of 
«human kindneſs,” but quite empty. 


In the left ventricle (from which a ſmall duct led 
to the tongue) was a bladder containing ſome li- 
quor which appeared to be gall and vinegar 
mixed. On the neck of the bladder we found a 
label, on which was written © principally ſpent 
« in criticiſm and ſatire.” 


The principal cavity of the cranium, which 


- ought to have been ae: by the medullary 


ſubſtance 
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fubſtance of the brain, was filled with ſomewhat 
which at firſt ſight might have been taken for the 
brain itfelf. It was however found to be ſolid, 
but on being handled it broke into a great num- 
ber of laminæ or plates like talc, which were 
covered with very ſmall characters. 


On viewing theſe in the microſcope, we found 
them to contain a variety of quotations from the 
ancients; but ſo mutilated, patched up, and jum- 
bled together, that it was impoſſible to diſcover 
their meaning. We ſuppoſed this to have been 
the author's ſtore- room or ware-houſe for run 
goods, where he ſecreted his plunder and moulded 
it afreſh, to diſguiſe the theft, and avoid detection. 


We then examined the fourth ventricle in the 
Cerebellum, expecting to find the glandula pinealis, 
or Deſcartes' ſeat of the ſoul, which is generally 
about the ſize of a pea, We looked a long time 
in vain, and began to think thoſe were right whe 
had placed it at the other extremity; but at length 
perceived a little black ſpeck, about the ſize of a 
mites egg, adhering by a capillary ligament to 
one corner. With the utmoſt care we ſeparated 
it from the fibres, and placed it under the mi- 
croſcope, when to our aſtoniſhment, it began 
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to heave, and ſoon dilated itſelf to the ſize of a 
puff ball, and burſting with a loud bounce, it eva- 


Porated in ſmoke! 


* 


Hence we concluded that its extenſion was 
nothing new; that it never had been able to 
bear examination in a ſtrong light; and that its 
being ſo diſtended on a former occaſion by 


vanity and pride, had occaſioned the death of 
the author. 


On ſeparating the meninges, within the cranium, 
we found a thin partition ſmooth as vellum, on 
the top of which was written © Materials for 
« Poetry.” It was divided and interſected by a 
variety of ftraight lines, in the open ſpaces be- 
tween which we perceived ſome confuſed ſcratches, 
ſo ſmall as not to be legible. On applying them 
to the microſcope ſucceſſively, we found one to 
contain a ſet of metaphors and fimilies; a ſecond, 
rhymes ready tagged; a third, deſcriptions; a 
fourth, epithets without number; a fifth was filled 


with acroſtics, riddles, rebuſſes, and epigrams. 


The laſt we examined contained a novel in em- 
bryo, which (like Pythagoras's ſtamina of a hy- 
man form in the head of a horſe-bean, that lay 


cloſed * in its membranes till a new created foul | 


wanted 
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a tenement) waited for the obſtreperous hand of 
ſome bookſeller to midwife it into the world. 
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In ſhort, the whole was ſuch a chaos, that we 
doubted from its diſorder, and the large importa- 
tion of foreign goods, whether our author in any 
part of his life had much ſtock of his own. This 
doubt was ſoon ſolved; for on looking down to 
the bottom of the medulla oblongata, we found a 
little cell with a valve before it, inſcribed « The 
ce repoſitory of my own ideas.“ This diſcovery 
whetted our curioſity. We longed to ſee ſome- 
thing of our author's own. The operator there-. 
fore removed this part with the utmoſt caution, | 
leſt any of the furniture ſhould eſcape; but on 
raiſing the valve we found the cell almoſt empty. 
At the bottom, however, there were a few crooked 
things unlike any we had ſeen before. They 
were remarkably heavy, and would have balanced 
leaden bodies of equal ' dimenſions. On apply- 
ing them to- the microſcope we found them all 
labelled. Of twelve which we examined, the fol- 

| lowing were the inſcriptions : | 


1. Man a mere machine. 
Se The world is eternal. 
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3. The world one vaſt animal. 


4. There is no ſuch a thing as matter in the 
1 


5. The e and all the dials it contains, 
are material. 


6. Souls all created in Adam, and tranſmitted 
from parents to children ex traduce. 


7. Human ſouls all laps d and fallen from 4 
ſtate of pre- exiſtence. 


8. Ridicule the only teſt of truth. 


9. Polygamy the beſt means of ſecuring inno- 
cence from ſeduction. 


10. Pleaſure and pain only ideal. 


11. Lying, lawful in authors and ſtateſmen; 
perjury, in officers of the revenue, and' prieſts 
when matriculated. 


12. The dignity of the human character beſt 
_ diſplayed by men's making monkies of them- 
ſelves, and dupes of others. 


From the nature of this ſample our curioſity 
was abated; and we were pleaſed to find that theſe 
notions had no better origin, and appeared ſo 

little worth. But being deſirous of proving their 
folidity, we held them cloſe to the light of the 


Ps 
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lamp, when notwithſtanding they at firſt appeared 
fo ponderous, they all vaniſhed in an inſtant into a 
thick yapour, and were loſt for ever! | 


On examining the avenues to the ear, we diſco- 
vered a curious phenomenon. Concealed by a 
thin membrane in the corner of a cell, ſat a female 
figure blowing a trumpet, from the mouth whereof 
was a winding paſſage, through which the ſounds 
were carried to the drum of the ear; but in ſuch 
an oblique manner as to make the hearer think 


they proceeded from without. Looking accu- 


rately at this figure, we ſaw written on its fore- 

head Vanity, and on its trump Fame. Hence we 
were inclined to believe that what our author 

miſtook to be public praiſe, was only the decep- 
tive ſtrains of this lying muſician within. 


Behind each eye was a large cavity filled with a 
tranſparent fluid, in which ſwam a number of mi- 
nute balls painted over with ideal ſcenes of wealth, 
happineſs, and pleaſure. From theſe cavities we 
traced two ſmall tranſparent tubes, which paſſed 
between the optic nerves and the ligamentum celiare, 
through the cornea. Along theſe tubes the little 
balls continually paſſed and repaſſed, by which 
means their fictitious imagery was ſucceſſively 


painted 
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painted on the retina, and the deceived author 
thought them realities. Hence he was continu- 
ally amuſing himſelf with fallacious proſpects, 
which he apprehended were real and within his 
reach, till awakened from his dream by the an- 
guiſh of diſappointment, . 


We were going to make ſome farther diſcove- 
ries, but the head emitted ſo offenſive a ſmell, and 
appeared to be in ſuch a corrupted ſtate, that quit- 


ting the room, and my dream together, I awoke 


to a more agreeable entertainment. 


AN 


1 


AN EVENING WALK 


WITH REFLECTIONS. 


«« Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of .Good !” 


MiLToN, 


O men of refined taſte and ſentiment, who 

are engaged in the buſtle of commercial 

life, there is not any thing more pleaſing than to 

retire from the buſy throng, and enjoy the calm 
delights of ſolitude and contemplation. 


Of this claſs is my friend ErasTus;—in him 


the man of buſineſs and of ſtudy, the polite gen- 


tleman and the philoſopher, are united. He is 
capable of tranſacting commercial affairs with ac- 
curacy, of mixing in the polite circle with ele- 
gance of manners, and of tracing the academic 
grove with dignity. When fatigued with the 
buſineſs of the day, it was uſual with him at the 
approach of evening to leave the town, and range 

the more delightful fields that ſurround it. In 
g N 3F theſe 
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theſe calm ſcenes of inſtructive meditation he em- 
ploys thoſe hours which the miſer devotes to care, 
and the libertine to folly; and therein finds that 
ſatisfaction of which hey can form no idea. 


Being lately on viſit to him in the country, he 
did me the honour of admitting me to ſhare the 
pleaſures of his evening ramble. 


It was in the month of May: The country was 
beautifully diverſified with hills and vales, woods 
and waters; and dreſſed in all the pride of re-ani- 
mated nature. The ſun had nearly finiſhed his 
diurnal courſe: as he approached the horizon, a 
range of fleecy clouds, romantically formed, 
became irradiated with the moſt brilliant and 
glowing colours. The other parts of the hea- 
vens exhibited an immeaſurable field of unſullied 
azure. 


Intent on the ſcenery around we imperceptibly 
gained an eminence, whoſe top commanded a view 
of the Weſtern Ocean. Soon as we reached the 
ſummit of the hill, the grandeur of the proſpect 
ſtruck us with admiration and awful aſtoniſhment. 
Our eyes roved alternately over the varied land- 
{cape on either hand, the ample canopy above, 

| and 
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and the reſtleſs world of waters that was ſpread 
before us! 


The mildneſs of the blue ſerene heightened the 
brilliancy of the gold-fringed clouds which inter- 
laced the horizon. The rays of the ſun ſtrongly 
illumined the rocks and ſhelly ſhores with their 
departing luſtre; and ſtreaming in an oblique di- 
rection, played on the gently-waving ſurface of 
the deep with trembling radiance, and preſented 
« a ſea of glaſs mingled with fire.“ 


At the firſt view of ſcenes ſo ſtriking and mag- 
nificent, the mind is uſually overwhelmed with a 
tumult of wonder and delight:—a confuſion of 
images, a rapid ſucceſſion of ideas, for which lan- 
guage wants a name; —a tranſport of aſtoniſhment 
which ſeizes all the faculties of the foul. But by 
degrees the ſenſations become leſs violent and 
more pleaſing: aſtoniſhment is ſucceeded by a 
calmer delight, and tranſport ſubſides into reve- | 
rent and pleaſing admiration. | 


The fervor of the ſun's beams was now fweetly 
attempered with a n refrefhing en from 
the ocean, 

«© Mild as when Zephyrus 'on Flora breathes,” 
| T3 juſt 
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juſt moving the foliage of the groves, and waving 
the green ſurface of the corn with eaſy undula- 
tions. The birds had ceaſed to pour forth their 
melody, and were retiring to their leafy manſions. 
Newly eaſed of their milky burthens, or unyoked 


from the toils of day, the beaſts were cropping the 


luxuriant herbage. The flocks that of late whi- 
tened the downs, were now aſſembling in their 
folds. The ſea-mews were returning from their 


excurſions over the ſurface of the deep, to reſume 


their lodgments in the cliffs. All was calm and 
ſerene, 


The health-inſpiring mildneſs of the air, the 
ſoft and ſolemn ſilence that hovered over the face 
of nature, and the magnificent ſcenery in proſpect, 
concentered our thoughts into a ſweet tranquility, 
friendly to contemplation. We were led to re- 
flect on the Wiſdom, Majeſty, and Greatneſs of 
that All-perfe& and Infinite Being, whoſe Al- 


mighty at ſpoke all the beauteous ſcenes of the 
univerſe into exiſtence. 


While engaged in reflections of this kind, the 
ſun quitted our hemiſphere to reviſit other lands, 
and pour returning day on the remoteſt regions. 
The full moon in milder radiance ſpread her lucid 

mantle 
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mantle over the world, and < aon ſet off the 
<« face of things.” 


The bright aſſemblage of varied dyes which of 
late fo ſtrongly irradiated the weſtern hemiſphere, 
were departed with the ſun; and the clouds in 


that quarter preſented the appearance of a range 


of opake mountains, whoſe varying outline was 
fringed with filver. + The ſtars of largeſt apparent 
magnitude now lit up their urns to decorate the 
azure canopy. Every moment their number in- 
creaſed; - the various conſtellations gradually ap- 
peared in bright ſucceſſion; and 


A flood of glory burſt from all the Kies. 


ER AS Tus, who had been ſome time ſilent, now 
awoke from his reverie, and broke forth 1 in a rbap- 
5 to the „ perten 


What a ſcene of magnificence and ſolemn 
grandeur do we now behold: - worthy a Deity to 
create; and a ſource of adoring wonder to men 
to angels! How infinitely tranſcendant is that 
Being who formed theſe immenſe globes, and 
whoſe breath ligh:eth up theſe celeſtial fires! See 
innumerable worlds rolling in harmonious order, 
through a ſpace which even the 1magination can- 

not 
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not bound, and proclaiming the power, wiſdom» 
and workmanſhip of the Almighty. They bring to 
my remembrance that beautiful and ſublime ad- 
dreſs which the enraptured Pſalmiſt preſented to 
God on the conſideration of theſe ſtriking objects: 
e When I conſider thy heavens, the work of thy fin- 


ce gers, the moon and ſtars which thou haſt or- 


« dained; What is man, that thou art mindful of 
ec him, or the ſon of man, that thou viſiteſt him?” 
When he beheld the glory diſplayed in the creation; 
when he reflected on that inconceivably ſurpaſſing 
fplendor which fills the more ſelect apartments of 
Jexovan's empire, the heaven of heavens; and 
contemplated the adorable attributes of its Eter- 
nal King, he was ſtruck with amazement at the 
infinite diſparity between the creature and its 
Creator! It led him, and if we attend to it, it will 
lead us, to repreſs the aſpirings of ambition, and 
to proſtrate our ſouls with the deepeſt reverence 
before Him who formed us, and “ who remem- 
te bereth that we are but duſt,” 


te Oh, thou Firſt Eternal Caufe! Thou uncrea- 
ted Source of Light, Intelligence, and Perfection; 
whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain! 
By one act of divine volition, Thou haſt realized 


thy own eternal ideas in creation; and beamed 


them 
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them forth in a boundleſs ſcene of actual being, 
for the contemplation, uſe, and happineſs of all in- 
telligent natures, and the manifeſtation of thy 
glory! In goodneſs inexpreſſible, Thou haſt cre- 
ated an innumerable family, and placed them in 
the various parts of thy vaſt empire to fill up the 
meaſure of univerſal happineſs. Thou haſt 
adapted every rank of thy creatures to that pecu- 
liar ſtation which thy wiſdom has aſligned them, 
and endowed them with perceptions and faculties 
capable of laſting enjoyment. 


Every apartment of the univerſe is replete 


with ſignatures of thy power and wiſdom." Thou 


haſt diſtributed thy bleſſings with unbounded 
munificence, and rejoiceſt in the joy of thy crea- 
tion. All nature is thy temple, from which the 
language of praiſe inceſſantly aſcends to Thee 
from the various gradations of exiſtence: from 
the higheſt orders of celeſtial ſpirits that enjoy the 
brighteſt ſplendor of thy beatitude, down to the 
loweſt reptile that creeps in rhe duſt. Thou hait 
endued man with faculties capable of attaining the 
knowledge of Thee, and illumined his underſtand- 
ing with a ray of thy ſacred light to direct his 
ſteps in the path that leads to glory. * Although 
„ thine eſſence is hid from finite view; in the 

; 1 « things 
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ce things that are ſeen” we diſcover thy divine 
perfections. 


In this amazing diſplay of thy wiſdom, power, 


and goodneſs, they are amply exhibited. When 


in contemplating them we exalt our minds to 
Thee;—when we conſider thy greatneſs, and thy. 
goodneſs; when we remember our own frailty, 
and frequent revolting from under the govern- 


ment of thy ſacred laws, we are © covered with 


ce bluſhing and confuſion of face.” But when 


we remeraber that mercy is thy darling attribute, 


we are encouraged humbly to hope and truſt in 
Thee, the God of our ſalvation. | 


« May thy wiſdom till direct our ſteps, and 


thy providence ſtill preſerve us through the un- 


certain paths of life. Awaken us to diligence in 


the great buſineſs of the day. Shield us from 
every danger, and keep us from falling in the 


hour of ſtrong temptation. May nothing alie- 
nate our affections from thee, the only proper 
object of our love and adoration; or tempt us to 
act inconſiſtently with thy ſacred Laws. 


« Oh, thou Eternal Fountain of Light and 
Truth! diſperſe the miſts of ſenſuality, which 
” at 
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at times envelope our minds, and irradiate our 
reaſon with thy glorious light. Enable us to ſee 
our own meanneſs and dignity ;—meanneſs as frail 
imperfect beings, and dignity as thine offspring, 
endowed with faculties immortal in their nature, 
and capable of everlaſting improvement. Let 
thy holy eternal truth be the only rule of our 
actions. Purify us throughout in body, ſoul, 
and ſpirit, and enable us to dedicate the remains 
of life to thy ſervice, 


Let us never forget that the great end of our 
being is to glority Thee here, and finally to enjoy 
a bleſſed communion with our elder brethren in 
glory hereafter. When this happy period ſhall 
arrive, and we are *« clothed with immortality,” 
perhaps ſcenes inconceivably more glorious than 
thoſe we now behold will ſucceſſively open on our 
enlarged faculties, and become the objects of our 
contemplation for ever. Then, perhaps, all the 
ſeeming contrarieties in nature, all the now inex- 
plicable problems that ariſe in the ceconomy of thy 


general providence, will appear to be harmoni- 
ous order and wiſdom. 


« While we thus contemplate thy works, and 


the end of our being, let every faculty of our 
N 36 0 
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ſouls adore and worſhip; not with an enthuſiaſtic 
fervor, but a rational, reverent ſenſe of thy great- 
neſs. May no intruſive thought, no mean idea, 
or ſordid paſſion, divert us from thinking on, and 
obeying Thee, the only proper object on which our 
beſt affections ſhould ever centre! That while we 


penſively tread the path appointed us in this ſcene 
of being, we may experience an incregſe of that 
faith which anticipates the joys of eternity; and, 
with the hand of hope, lay hold on eternal life. 


Oh thou Supreme! by what name ſhall I call thee ! 

Thou Source exhauſtleſs of created things! 

«© Ommſcient! Omnipotent! and Eternal !— 

At thy right hand fits Majeſty enthron'd; 

« And on thy left immortal pow”r reſides! 

«« All nature waits attentive to thy nod, | 
And light-wing'd angels, charg'd with thy beheſts, 
* Fly to the bound'ries of the vaſt creation, 

« Leaving tii'd thought behind! 

« On THOU OF ALL! 

<< 'Tho? high in Heav'n above the ſtarry ſphere 

<< Thou reign'ſt ſupreme, in Majeſty divine, 

* [llume our darkneſs with thy glorious light, 

«© And raiſe our ſouls to Thee; that when the end 

* And meaſure of our days ſhall be accompliſh'd, 

This ſpark celeſtial may return to Thee, 

And join its Glorious Fountain in the blaze 

Of an Eternal Day!“ 


REMARKS 


[as] 


REMARKS ON MR. LOCKE's AND DR. 
MIDDLETON's WRITINGS. 


«© Behold, and reverence !”? 


Dr. Younc, 


EE juſtly celebrated John Locke, having left 
ſome paſſages not altogether explicit in his 
admirable eſſay on the human underſtanding, was 
charged by the Biſhop of Worceſter, and ſome 
other high Churchmen of thoſe times, with hold- 
ing the materiality, and conſequently of denying 
the immortality, of the ſoul, 


To this illiberal charge Locke replied in a 
manner that at once ſhewed the depth of his un- 


derſtanding, the acuteneſs of his wit, and the 


goodneſs of his heart. In his reply to the Biſhop, 
ſound reaſoning and keen ſatire are blended with 


the knowledge of a profound philoſopher, and the 


politeneſs of a gentleman, 


He has ſacrificed prieftcraft without wounding 
chriſtianity, and the inſtrument he uſed had ſo 
| 362 fine 
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fine an edge, that the operation was not painful. 
But notwithſtanding this defence, ſome bigots in 
that, and others in the preſent age, repreſented 


him as a ſecret favourer of the above-mentioned 
principles. 


This was doubtleſs the effect of jealouſy, envy, 
and reſentment :—Jealouſy of the honour he ſo 
juſtly acquired; envy which had for its object abi- 
lities they could never equal; and reſentment for 
his aſſiſting men to ſee and think for themſelves, 
by affixing in the cleareſt manner the boundaries 
of Faith and Reaſon. By this he weakened that 
implicit and ſuperſtitious dependance which for- 
mer ages had on their ſpiritual guides, and taught 
men the propriety of judging freely for themſelves 
in matters of religion. Hence, moſt probably, 
ſprung the invidious charge of deiſm againſt him. 
It is however well known that the charge was un- 
Juſt, and that this great ornament of his age and 
nation was a real chriſtian. 


His paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, and 
other writings, prove this to a demonſtration. He 
revered the doctrines of the goſpel, and exempli- 
fied their efficacy in his own, excellent conduct. 
For many years before his death he retired from 

the 
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the buſy ſcenes of public life, to Oates in Eſſex, 
then the ſeat of Sir Francis Maſham; where he 
applied himſelf almoſt wholly to the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures. In thoſe invaluable oracles of in- 
ſtruction and ſacred truth, he found that conſola- 
tion which the moſt admired productions of human 
genius then failed to yield him, 


When on his death-bed, he wrote a letter to 
Collins, in which is the following ſtrong emphati- 
cal ſentence : © This life affords no ſolid ſatisfac- 
e tion but the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and 
« the hopes of another.“ 


But ſo deeply were the principles of infidelity 
rooted in ſome minds, that the experience and 
cloſing atteſtation of ſo great and good a man ap- 


pear to have had no proper effe& upon them. 


| Accordingly we find, (as the author of 
Voltaire in the Shades“ tells us) that Dr, 
Middleton treated this ſentence in Locke's letter 
with contempt. He thought it beneath the dig- 
nity of a moral philoſopher to expreſs any concern 
about, or expectation of a future ſtate of exiſtence, 
Hence 


* A Gentleman of Oxford, 
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Hence he conſidered that conſciouſneſs and hope 
as the effect of a mind heated by enthuſiaſm. 


Dr. Middleton, although inferior to Locke, 
was a man of great learning and abilities. His 
writings hold a diſtinguiſhed place in the repub- 
lic of letters. His © Free enquiry into the mira- 


e culous powers” is a learned and able expoſition 


of the mummery and ſuperſtition that diſgraced 
chriſtianity in early ages. But this excellent 
work would have been ſtill more valuable, had he 
not, 1n attempting to invalidate the pretended 


miracles of the Romiſh Church, made uſe of ar- 
guments that tend to deſtroy the credibility of 


of thoſe really wrought by the Apoſtles, and their 
immediate ſucceſſors, 


In his introductory diſcourſe, page 91, he ex- 
preſly declares, that © There is no ſufficient rea- 
s ſon to believe, from the teſtimony of antiquity, 
ce that any miraculous powers did ever actually 


« ſubſiſt in any age of the Church after the times 


of the Apoſtles.” 


And again, I ſhall endeavour to evince, by 


ce particular facts and teſtimonies, that the pre- 


« tended miracles of the primitive Church were 
88 all 
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« all mere fiftions, which the pious and zealous 
e fathers, partly from a weak credulity, and partly 
from reaſons of policy, believing ſome perhaps 
ce to be true, and knowing all of them to be uſeful, 
were induced to eſpouſe and propagate for the 
« ſupport cf a righteous cauſe,” 


Here we find that Dr. Middleton has, with one 
daſh of his pen, included all the primitive fathers 
under the character of weak and credulous, or of 
deſigning impoſtors. | 


He has here aſſerted (contrary to the united 
teſtimony of numerous eminent hiſtorians, and 
early writers, whoſe authenticity is in other mat- 
ters generally allowed) that the miracles recorded 
to have been wrought in the early ages of the 
Chriſtian Church, were all mere fiftions. I have 
no doubt but that many, perhaps moſt of theſe 
miracles were ſpurious, propagated for the emo- 
lument, and to ſupport the intereſt and authority 
of a ſuperſtitious and avaricious prieſthood: but I 
cannot, without offering violence to my own un- 
derſtanding, and to the general ſenſe of mankind, 
ſuppoſe this to have been the caſe with all. An 
impoſition ſo widely diffuſed, and ſo long conti- 
nued, could ſcarcely have remained undetected 

among 
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among the moſt ſavage and barbarous people, and 
much leſs in countries where knowledge and learn- 
ing began to flouriſh, and where the religion theſe 
_ miracles were wrought to fupport, and evince the 
truth of, had ſo many crafty and inveterate enemies. 


Are the teſtimonies of St. Ambroſe, Arnobius, 
Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch, St. Auguſtine, St. 
Baſil, the venerable Bede, Chryſoſtom, Clemens 
of Alexandria, St. Epiphanius, Evagrius, Grotius, 
Gregory the great, St. Jerome, Juſtin Martyr, 
Joſephus, Irenæus, Lactantius, Athenagoras, St. 
Cyprian, Minutius Felix, Origen, Le Moine, 
Philo Paulinus, Theodoret, Tertullian, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, M. de Montgeron, Collier, Biſnop 


Jewell, Dionyſins Biſhop of Alexandria, Dr. 


Chapman, Dr. Lardner, Dr. Berriman, Arch- 
biſhop Wake, Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, Dr. 
Brooke, Dr. Waterland, and Mr. Whiſton, of 
wo authority? Are all theſe men, with many others 
that might be added, to be conſidered as weak, 
eredulous, or vile impoſtors? This muſt be the 
caſe, if Dr. Middleton is right. Is it not far more 

' probable that he ſhould have been miſtaken, 
than that all theſe men ſhould have declared and 
written, what they either ook merely on truſt, or 
Euer to be falſe? 


Was 
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Was the Chriſtian religion ſo fully eſtabliſhed, 


and generally received, in the time of the Apo- 
ſtles, as to render any farther exertion of thoſe 
miraculous powers, which were the ſtrongeſt ex- 
ternal proofs of its divinity, quite unneceſſary? 


Or did ſuch an immediate depravity ſpread itſelf 


over the Chriſtian world, on the death of the laſt 
Apoſtle, that no man after them had ſufficient 
veracity to obtain credit for his aſſertions? Was 
there no account, after the canon of Scripture was 
filled up, authentic enough to be relied on? Are 

all the events recorded by the above-mentioned 
writers mere fifions, the phantoms of a heated 
imagination, or the lying wonders of monks and 
prieſts? I think it would require no leſs evidence 
than that of a miracle to gain the general aſſent 
of mankind to ſuch uncharitable ſuppoſitions; and 
yet all theſe muſt be allowed, if we admit in their 
full force and extent the ſentiments of Dr. Mid- 
dleton. 


The Doctor has indeed admitted the reality of 
thoſe miracles recorded in the New Teſtament. 
Of theſe, and thoſe who wrought them, he makes 
frequent and honourable mention, with becoming 
reverence. But here he ſuppoſes, nay aſſerts, mi- 
racles to have ceaſed, and the power by which they 
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were wrought to have been withdrawn from man- 
kind. And 1n his attempt to diſprove the reality 
of thoſe ſaid to have been wrought ſince the Apo- 
ſtles' days, he has, zncautioufly at leaſt, applied ar- 
guments which tend to invalidate the former. 


After having reſpectfully mentioned ſome of the 
martyrs (Free Enquiry, page 213) he adds, that 
ec martyrdom, while it gives the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
ce the ſincerity of their faith and truſt in the 
ce promiſes of the goſpel, adds nothing to the 
cc character of their knowledge and ſagacity, nor 
cc conſequently any weight to their teſtimony, in 
te preference to that of any other juſt and devout 


cc chriſtian whatſoever.” 


This ſentiment is doubtleſs juſt in itſelf; but 
the purpoſe for which it was introduced here ſeems 
to be that of weakening their teſtimony reſpecting 
the facts hey had atteſted, and which he denies. 


Art leaſt it has this tendency; and the argument 


operates equally againſt the teſtimony of the Apo- 
ſtles relative to the miracles wrought in their days, 
If the teſtimony of dying martyrs has no weight 
ſince the Apoſtles' days, that of the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves may be equally doubted, becauſe the ſincerity 
of the former was, unqueſtionably, equal to thas 


of 
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of the latter. Conſequently one proof (or what is 
generally admitted ſuch) of the authenticity of the 
Apoſtles' teſtimony (which they alſo confirmed by 
martyrdom) 1s hereby greatly weakened. 


Again, Dr. Middleton fays, (Free Enquiry, 
page 218) © A pretenſion to miracles has in all 
ce ages and nations been found the moſt effectual 
ce inſtrument of impoſtors towards deluding the 
ce multitude, and gaining their ends upon them.“ 
Does not this argument operate againſt the pre- 
tenſion to it in the apoftolic as well as later ages, 
and tend to deſtroy its credibility in both? 


The Doctor alſo tells us, that * Dionyſius of 
« Halicarnaſſus is eſteemed one of the moſt 
te faithful and accurate hiſtorians of antiquity,” 
and yet /aughs at the miracles he has recorded. 
This he may have done perhaps without conſider- 
ing that upon the ſame principle others may laugh 


at the miracies recorded by thoſe accurate and 
faithful hiſtorians the Apoſtles, 


Many of the antient Fathers, and other early 
writers, have recorded miracles of which they de- 
clare themſelves to have been eye-witneſſes. They 
doubtleſs poſſeſſed their ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing 
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as perfectly as Dr. Middleton. Yet according to 
him, they are not to be credited, although men 
of the greateſt piety and ſincerity. If this be ad- 
mitted, I think the argument operates with equal 
force againſt the teſtimony of the Apoſtles, who 
might, by the ſame rule, be miſtaken alſo. This, 
however, the Doctor denies; but has not ſhewn 


how the miſtake could be prevented in one caſe 
more than in the other. 


According to Dr. Middleton, the Fathers are 
to be read like Livy and Dionyſius. If ſo, why 
not the Apoſtles? There appears but little diſpa- 

rity between them in point of ſincerity. 


But If (ſays Butler in his Analogy) great 
© numbers of men, not appearing in any degree 
ce weak, nor under any peculiar ſuſpicion of neg- 
« ligence, affirm that they ſaw and heard ſuch 
« things plainly with their eyes and ears, and are 
ce admitted to be in earneſt, ſuch teſtimony is 


cc evidence of the ſtrongeſt kind we can have for any | 
$6 matters of fact.” 


Another argument brought by Dr. Middleton 
againſt any miracles having been wrought ſince 


the days of the Apoſtles, is © the diſagreement 
: cc of 
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of Engliſh divines about the preciſe æra of the 
cc continuance of the miracles in the Chriſtian 
é church.“ 


But if, from the diverſity of ſentiments found 
amongſt modern divines, he could prove the inva- 
lidity of them; we might as eaſily prove, by the 
ſame arguments, the invalidity of chriſtianity 
itſelf, or indeed of any other truths except thoſe 
that are purely mathematical. Chriſtianity has 
been differently explained by almoſt all its defen- 
ders. Scarcely any of the expoſitors of the bible 
en agreed exactly even in points deemed eſſential. 


Are not divers of the moſt remarkable and in- 
tereſting events mentioned in the New Teſtament 
related very differently, even by the four Evan- 
geliſts and the Apoſtles ?—For inſtance : many of 
our Saviour's acts and expreſſions, his death and 
reſurrection, and the converſion of St. Paul? 
According to the Doctor's reaſoning, theſe are not 
to be credited, becauſe there is not a perfect co- 
incidence in the accounts we have of them. 


Charity induces me to hope he did not foreſee 
the conſequence of his own arguments, or at leaſt 
Antend any thing heſtile to the cauſe of chriſtianity. 

ls In 
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In learning, ſincerity, and ingenuouſneſs, he was 
equal to moſt in his time. But in his zeal againſt 
ſuperſtition, he has left many expreſſions ſo un- 
guarded as to raiſe him many enemies, who have 
attacked his writings with undeſerved ſeverity. 


I am however always ſorry to ſee writers of diſ- 


tinguiſhed abilities leave the leaſt room for ſuſ- 
picion, that they hold principles inconfiſtent with 


that ſyſtem of religion which the Son of God came 
to promulgate and eſtabliſh among mankind; and 
to the truth and excellency of which ſuch a croud 
of illuſtrious witneſſes have given full atteſtation. 


The ingenious author of the Eſſay on Origi- 
ce nal Compoſition” has given us a ſtriking inſtance 
of the hope and confidence which chriftianity in- 


ſpires, in an anecdote of the great Addiſon. This 
excellent man, when on his death-bed, ſent for a 


young gentleman whom he had honoured with 
his friendſhip, but who appeared to have enter- 
tained ſome doubts reſpecting the truth of the 
chriſtian religion. He came, and with a mixture 
of eſteem and reverence ſaid to Addiſon, * If you 
te have any commands for me, fir, they ſhall be held 
« ſacred.” Mark the reply; —it was more expreſ- 
five than the moſt admired periods of ſtudied 

| 5 eloquence— 
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eloquence—more convincing than the moſt ſubtle 

ſeries of logical reaſoning on the ſubject. * ſent 
for you, fir, (ſaid he, graſping his hand with the 
tendereſt affection) © to let you ſee in what peace 
« achriſtian can die;“ and ſoon after, he expired. 


If the excellency of chriſtianity, and its happy 
effects on mankind wanted any further diſplay than 
is exhibited on an impartial enquiry into 1ts true 
nature, to render it the proper ſubject of univerſal 
eſteem and reverence, the atteſtation of ſuch men 
as Locke and Addiſon would be a ſufficient teſti- 
mony. They were men whom none can accuſe of 
being enthuſiaſts. They ſtood conſpicuous in the 
firſt rank for genius, learning, and penetration; 
and their conduct generally demonſtrated them to 
have been influenced by a ſteady maſculine piety. 


They had ranged the extenſive circle of the 
ſciences, and trodden the {lippery paths of great- 
neſs with wiſdom, and with ſafety. They em- 
ployed their talents in works calculated to improve 
the underſtandings and hearts of mankind. They 
united the flowers of ſcience with the maxims of 


religion and piety, and animated others to virtue 
by their own example. 


- On 
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On a moſt accurate inveſtigation of the evi- 
dences for the chriſtian religion, theſe men re- 
ceived full conviction of its truth, and the reality 
of its rewards. In their moſt ſerious moments, 
with eternity in proſpect, they declared it was this 
alone which then gave them ſatisfaction. They 
were not in a painful ſtate of uncertainty, © what 
ce variety of untried being” they were to paſs 
through, but poſſeſſed a ſtedfaſt hope that was 
ce full of immortality.” Of theſe illuſtrious cha- 
racers, it may truly be ſaid, they were ſhining 
lights in a dark world:—their ſun fat in that 
brightneſs which was only the harbinger of a more 
gloriouſly perfect day; and their memories will be 
revered by the wiſe and virtuous throughout ſuc- 
ceeding ages. 


Happy would the conſequence be, if a review of 
theſe great examples could excite mankind to 
emulate them in acts of morality, virtue, and re- 

ligion. | LH 


If happineſs, if fame, if honour, are worth our 
purſuit, this will be the beſt and eaſieſt method of 
obtaining them z—it will render us honourable 


here, and afford unfailing aſſurance of an happy 
immortality. 


The 
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The libertine in principle and practice may, if 
he pleaſes, call the reſtrictions of virtue and re- 
ligion fetters of prieſteraft, and exult in his own 
ſuppoſed freedom : but the truly wiſe man, from 
a more juſt and elevated turn of thought, will 
revere thoſe laws which were given to guard him 
from deſtruction; and gratefully accept the gui- 
dance of that hand which is graciouſly extended 
to conduct him in ſafety through the jeopardies of 
time to a future inheritance in glory. 


[ 426 ] 
\ 
ON PUBLIC DIVERSIONS, 


ce There bluſhing roſes oft conceal the thorn 
That lurks beneath, and wounds the breaſt of virtue.” 


Anon. 


HE ſubject of public diverſions has given 
birth to much ſophiſtical argument, and 
well-meant declamation. The man of pleaſure, 
the devotee, the wit, and the philoſopher, have 
reſpectively viewed and treated the ſubject ac- 
cording to their own feelings, turn of mind, and 
knowledge of men and things. Hence they have 
alternately vindicated and condemned, either with 
a partiality dictated by the mere love of amuſe- 
ment, or with the cenſoriouſneſs of a contracted, 
gloomy, and cynical mind. | 


In the following obſervations, I am not biaſſed 
by either opinion; both have been carried to the 
extreme, and all extremes are dangerous. I ſhall 
therefore conſider the ſubject in a political and 
moral view; it being in theſe relations principally 
that they affect individuals or ſociety at large. 

5 | | 4 All 
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All ages and nations have had their public di- 
verſions. In proportion as the refinements of taſte 
and manners conſequent on civilization prevail, 
public diverſions become leſs ſavage and barba- 
rous. The Olympic and Iſthmian games, the 
dreadful combats of wild beaſts and gladiators, are 
now no more. Bull-baitings, throwing at cocks, 
and the ſports of the bear-garden, are now de- 
teſted by all except the loweſt of the vulgar; and 
public diverſions are ſubſtituted, which, however 
inconſiſtent with reaſon and ſound philoſophy, are 
far leſs ſhocking to humanity. This however does 
not alter their nature or effects on the people. As 
life of all things is the moſt uncertain, and as every 
hour has its duties, that almoſt univerſal thirſt after 
diverſion and unprofitable amuſement, which this 
age exhibits, ſtrongly proves the depravity of 
men's intellectual and moral powers, 


This depravity has always been the prelude to 
deſtruction in all ages and nations. By the im- 
moderate indulgence of ſenſual pleaſure and difli- 
pation, and inatenttion to their own intereſt and 
ſecurity, they have been gradually enervated and 
reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage and ruin. When 
the watchman ſlumbers on his poſt, an inſidious 
enemy may eaſily obtain the honours of conqueſt. 
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It was in the hour of general feſtivity, exceſs, and 


inebriation, that Babylon gave to Alexander the 
triumphs of victory. 


The Roman empire, great and ſtable as it was, 
began to exhibit evident marks of decay, when its 
ſenators and rulers exchanged their native ſimpli- 
city of manners for the pomp of luxurious ele- 
gance, the feaſt, the dance, and the ſong; and 


thus ſet the example of licentiouſneſs before the 
inferior ranks of the people. 


While her Conſuls, Tribunes, and Dictators, 
practiſed temperance, ſobriety, and inflexible pub- 
lic virtue, ſhe flouriſhed, and gave laws to the 
world. True greatneſs and honour were not then 
confined to palaces: they ſhone in the village, 
the cottage, and the field. Cincinnatus at the 
plough was a far more praiſe-worthy and exalted 

character, and example of uſefulneſs and virtue, 
than Cæſar at the circus, the theatre, or the tri- 
umph. But no ſooner had the governors broke 
through thoſe rules on which the preſervation and 
ſafety of the empire depended, than the contagion 
ſpread with irreſiſtable violence through all the 
ſubordinate ranks of the body politic. The free- 
men and plebeians ſoon extended the breach their 
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rulers had made, and followed them in every thing 
conducive to public ruin. 


Thus it was with ancient Rome, once the glory 
of nations, now the ſeat of ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and ſlavery; and as the ſame cauſes naturally pro- 
duce the ſame effects, there is reaſon to fear thus 
it will be with Britain, unleſs the impending de- 
ſtruction be averted by a ſpeedy and effectual 
remedy. This remedy muſt begin where the diſ- 


_ eaſe firſt took place; namely, in the higheſt ranks 
of the people. 


Luxury and diſſipation are among us arrived to - 
a pitch unknown in former ages. The diſeaſe is 
almoſt epidemical. A few indeed there are, in all 
ranks, who {till retain their ſenſes amidſt the ge- 
neral delirium; and whoſe. examples ſhine with 
diſtinguiſhed luſtre. But if we view thoſe in ge- 
neral who fill the higher ranks of life, how alarm- 
ing is the proſpe&t! With what eagerneſs do they 
purſue pleaſure in all her varying forms! By 
their preſence at, they ſupport and give a ſanction 
to, every expenſive amuſement that the deſire of 
gaining money without labour has invented, or a 
vitiated taſte imagined to be pleaſing, 


The 
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The opera, pantheon, theatres, maſquerades, 
Fantocini, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Cornellys', diſ- 
puting ſocieties, balls, races, gaming- tables, &c. 
principally divide their time and their money, and 


conſtitute a perpetual round of unprofitable and 


often of ruinating folly. 


While the great ſpend their time and fortunes 
in ſuch a giddy round of expenſive amuſements, 
others, excited by the prevalence of their example, 
will imitate them to their ruin. By ſuch conduct 
innumerable evils have been introduced to all 
ranks, even to the private tradeſman. Every claſs 
have caught the infection; and we may ſay of the 
people in general, as Pope ſaid of them on another 
occaſion, 

« All quit their ſpheres, and ruſh into the ſkies.” 
No ſooner does one rank ſtep out of their proper 
ſtation, than the next ſucceeds it, and fills up 
the chaſm. | | | 


The number of public places of diverſion in 
and about the metropolis have long and juſtly been 
complained of as a nuiſance to the ſtate. They 


are certainly incompatible with the maxims of 


ſound policy, and highly prejudicial to the morals 
and fortunes of the people. Many an unguarded 


and 
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and inexperienced youth has, it is to be feared, 
been excited to commit acts of injuſtice to ſupply 
wants occaſioned by the purſuit of expenſive diver- 
ſions; and proceeded from one degree of guilt to 
another, until the loſs of liberty or life has put a 


LE period to his crimes. 


In a moral light, public diverſions will appear 
equally dangerous when thus multiplied. Every 
ſpecies of pleaſure, however lawful under proper 
reſtrictions, become unlawful and hurtful when 
immoderately indulged. There is a fixed point 
at which we ought to terminate enjoyment, by 
retreating from the influence of its immediate 
_ cauſe, if we wiſh to preſerve uninjured the facul- 
ties or organs through which that enjoyment is 
communicated. When extended beyond this 
point, the perſceptive faculties and moral powers 
become relaxed; our fineſt feelings are deſtroyed; 
a kind of liſtleſs languor enſues; and we become 
unfit for the exertion of that fortitude which is 


neceſſary to repel the inſidious as well as open at- 
tacks of vice. 


. A 
Thus a conſtant round of diverſions, even ad- 
mitting them for argument ſake to be innocent, 
enervates the mind, throws it off its proper guard, 
and 
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and renders it more liable to receive injurious im- 
preſſions, than while it remains protected by the 
rules of ſober reaſon and inflexible virtue. 


It was probably for this reaſon that the Lace- 
dzmonians kept ſo ſtrict a guard over their youth, 
leſt by occaſional indulgence the deſire after and 
purſuit of pleaſure ſhould become habitual. They 


knew the authority of reaſon over the paſſions was 


more eaſily preſerved than regained when loſt; and 
therefore, under the government of the wiſe Li- 
curgus, almoſt every ſpecies of luxury, intempe- 
rance, and vain amuſement was prohibited. It 
was an eſtabliſhed maxim among this ſagacious 
people, that frugality and temperance preſerved 
the faculties of the mind free and uninterrupted, 
and rendered the body molt fit for vigorous exer- 
tion in a regular courſe of uſeful action. 


Happy would it be for us, if our boaſted refine- 
ments in ſcientific knowledge were accompanied 
with ſuch ſimplicity of manners among the higher 
claſſes of the people. Till they ſet the example, 
there is little reaſon to expect that general refor- 
mation which can alone render us happy in our- 
ſelves, and truly honourable in the view of other 
nations. os 5 


The 
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The hiſtory of paſt ages, the natural courſe of 
human events, and the teſtimony of ſound reaſon- 
ing on eſtabliſhed principles, all concur to ſhew 
us our folly and our danger. They predict, with 
indubitable certainty, the decline and fall of an 
empire already ſenſibly ſhaken. 


But ſo little are conſiderations of this kind at- 
tended to, that we ſee almoſt every city and conſi- 

derable town is now furniſhed with public diver- 
ſions, which the wiſdom of former ages would 
never have admitted, 


Allured by theſe amuſements, many may thence 
date their firſt deviations from virtue. The love 
of what is called harmleſs recreation has drawn 
them to be ſpectators of ſcenes, which they fondly 
hoped to retreat from with undiminiſhed inno- 
cence. But many have thus been led by imper- 
ceptible gradations from pleaſure to folly, and from 
folly into crimes which in the hours of ſober re- 
flection they would have trembled at the thought 
of committing. 


l viſn not however to be cynically ſevere on the 
failings of mankind. Charity forbids me to pro- 
pounce all thoſe perſons vicious, whom the deſire 
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of pleaſure, or the prevalence of faſhion, draws to 
places of public amuſement. But it certainly is 
a mark of inconſideration and folly in them, by a 
momentary gratification, to court danger, by thus 
approaching its vortex. 


When a young gentleman has been three or 
four hours a ſpectator of the pictureſque ſcenes of 
wantonneſs, the antic geſticulations or immodeſt 
dances ſometimes exhibited in a comic opera, he 
naturally feels his paſſions excited and wound up to 
their higheſt pitch. Under theſe circumſtances, he 
ismuch more liable to fall a ſacrifice to vice, than if 
he had ſpent his evening 1n the innocent pleaſures 
of domeſtic life, or the rational and manly enter- 
tainments of ſtudy or ſocial converſe. 


When a young lady, by being preſent at ſuch 
ſcenes as I have deſcribed, feels all her paſſions 
awakened and © tremblingly alive” ;—when ideas 
are excited in her mind unfit for female delicacy 
to contemplate or even to admit ; ſhe is in the 


greateſt danger of becoming a victim to the baſe 


deſigns of ſome vile betrayer; and of loſing thoſe 


ineſtimable jewels of innocence and honour which 
can never be reſtored, 


When 
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When parents, by complying with the united 
| ſolicitation of ſuch amuſements, and of their chil- 
dren to attend them, become at leaſt the con- 
curring means of all the injuries that enſue, 
how poignant. muſt be the anguiſh they feel on 
ſuch a reflection! How earneſtly muſt they with 
for the removal of thoſe ſnares in which what was 
deareſt to them have unhappily fallen. 


And when the rulers of a ſtate (who ought al- 
ways to be conſervators of public happineſs and 
ſafety) receive frequent conviction that, theſe and 
other pernicious conſequences reſult from cauſes 
ſo dangerous, how can they, as guardians of the 
people, continue to encourage, or even to permit 
their continuance 50 viſible increaſe! 


Would they but attend for a moment to the 
dictates of reaſon and good policy (not to mention 
religious conſiderations) they muſt be convinced, 
that however ſuitable many of our faſhionable 
amuſements may be, to. the. ſtandard, of intellect 
and manners in France. and Italy, they are far be- 
neath the dignity of Britiſh, underſtandings, and 
incompatible with that wiſdom and virtue which 
ought to characteriſe the inhabitants of this 


enlightened iſland. 
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As vice is the proper object of averſion to every 


rational being, all the avenues that ſecretly admit 
it ought to be guarded with the utmoſt caution. 


And as vice is never ſo dangerous as when it aſ- 
ſumes the maſk of harmleſs pleaſure, whatever 


tends to introduce it under that alluring form 


ought to be moſt ſtudiouſly avoided, 


Depraved as human nature is, men do not ſud- 
denly become really wicked. It is by ſlow gra- 


dations that vice as well as virtue gains abſolute 


dominion 1 in the mind, 


View our public diverſions in whatever light we 
can place them, they appear hoſtile to the morality, 
virtue, intereſt, and domeſtic happineſs of a nation. 


As a people profeſſing chriſtianity, they are a re- 
Proach to us; but I forbear to enlarge on this head, 
becauſe in a religious point of view no one will 


defend them. 


But from the foregoing conſiderations I think 
it will evidently appear, that it highly behoves thoſe 
who haye the power in their hands, and ought to 
have the welfare of their country at heart, to pre- 
vent their influence, by leſſening their number, 
and rendering the means of admiſſion leſs eaſy to 
be obtained, ON 
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* 


ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES; 
"AND THE UTILITY 


OF A GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF THEM, 


THEN we turn our eyes around us, and ob- 
ſerve that variety of arts and ſciences 

which ever flouriſh in an improved ſtate of ſociety, 
we are diſtracted by the too general ſurvey; and, 
glancing over the ſurface of things, are apr to 
conclude, that the numerous diſcoveries and in- 
ventions of mankind have tended more to perplex 
life with freſh cauſes of diſquietude, than to in- 
creaſe, by adding to its conveniencies and orna- 
ments, the aggregate of human happineſs. And 
the natural deduction is, that to ſpend our days in 
purſuit of the ſciences would be a vain, unprofit- 
able employment. We prefer the free and open 
paths of life to the trouble and difficulty of purſu- 
ing our way through the mazes of artificial per- 
plexity. x 


But as we ſoon diſcover, that the application 
of the mind to ſome ſtudy or other is not only 
| rea: 
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reaſonable, but neceſſary to our well being in a 
civilized country, we conſequently purſue certain 
objects ſelected by choice, or which our ſituation 
in life may have recommended to our attention. 
Often, we content ourſelves with the acquiſition 
of a ſingle ſcience, to the excluſion of all others: 
yet this is not all that is required of every indivi- 
dual by the calls of ſociety. To thoſe who have 
received, or are entitled to a liberal education, 1 
beg leave now to addreſs myſelf, and attempt to 
evince the uſefulneſs of an attention to a the arts 
and ſciences. | 


The arts are divided into the zecefſary and the 
elegant. By the neceſſary, I mean every ſpecies of 
mechanical operation. By the elegant, I under-. 
ſtand muſic, painting, and poetry. The ſciences 
are ſtill more numerous, ſuch as logic, mathema- 
tics, aſtronomy, metaphyſics, &c. On tracing, 
the cauſes of their invention, and their gradual 
progreſs and improvement, we ſhall ſoon be con- 
vinced of their utility. And by analyfing any one 
of them, its beauty and uſefulneſs might till 
further appear. For the mind, by a general view 
of the ſyntheſis of things, is often led into an erro- 
neous concluſion, while the truth is eaſily diſco- 
verable by anignalytic inveſtigation, : 
| | Now, 
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Now, in diſcourſing on the uſefulneſs of a 
general knowledge of the arts and ſciences, it 
ſeems an obvious queſtion, Whether it is poſſible 
for a man to become maſter of them all? A reply in 
the negative, appears equally natural and reaſon- 
able alſo. | 


To thoſe who have been favoured with a liberal 
education, the elegant arts and the ſciences are ob- 
jets well worthy of attention. Even a light ac- 
quaintance with the principles 'of mechanical arts 
may be attended with advantages by no means 
inconſiderable. We know that men of the firſt 
rank among the Jews made ſome handicraft buſi- 
neſs a part of their children's education. Bur 
when we reflect on the variety of all theſe, and the 
difficulty which attends the acquirement of a ſin- 
gle art or ſcience, and conſider alſo the ſhort time 
allotted for human exiſtence, diſcouragement takes 
place, and we naturally think of abandoning a pur- 
ſuit fo arduous, and diverging into innumerable 
directions. Having juſtly inferred, that no man 
ever arrived at ſuch a degree of perfection as to 
poſſeſs a full knowledge of them all, we conſider 
ſuch a being as exiſting only in the imagination; 


6A perfect monſter, whom the world ne'er ſaw.” 


When 
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The acquirements of him who is ſaid to poſſeſs 
univerſal knowledge, can only be ſuperficial. 
Yet this ſuperficial acquaintance with theſe uſeful 
branches of human literature will appear requiſite 
on a farther enquiry into the ſubject. In our 
univerſities, it is always expected that a competent 
knowledge, at leaſt, of the ſciences be gained, as 
well as that of the learned languages, 


This mode of education may be eaſily juſtified 
by the rules of ſound ſenſe ; becauſe it is likely ro 
render a man more generally uſeful than he would 
be, were his ſtudies confined to any ſingle art or 
ſcience. He who confines himſelf to one parti- 
cular branch of ſtudy will contract a narrow way 
of thinking. But the man who 1s moderately ac- 
quainted with every branch of polite literature 
will doubtleſs enlarge his ideas, and derive to him- 


ſelf infinite ſatisfaction in the courſe of his ſtudies. 


And moreover, he will probably render himſelf 
not only more agreeable, but more generally uſe- 
ful to mankind. | 


The moſt natural emotion in the human mind 
is curioſity. All men diſcover it, and in ſome or 
other of its objects it affords much of the pleaſure 
they enjoy. | | | 

5 This 
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This inſatiable paſſion experiences ample grati- 
fication in that novelty which ariſes from a varia- 
tion of that vaft ſcenery exhibited in the works of 
nature. By this paſſion we are inſpired with ar- 
dour in our ſtudies, and ſtimulated to perſeve- 
rance by the hopes of new delight. An unre- 
mitring purſuit of every thing we feel ourſelves 
ignorant of, is a certain indication of a curious 
and inquilitive mind. And may we not reaſon- 
ably infer from hence, that the well- directed pur- 
ſuit of all thoſe three objects whoſe elegance or 
utility may recommend them to our regard, will 
prove a ſource of more pleaſure to the mind, 
than the contracted. ſtudy of any ſingle branch of 
literature? In the mean time it will be granted 
that the former, in conſequence of its diverſity, 
only procures us a ſuperficial knowledge; and 
that the latter poſſibly may render us perfect or 
at leaft able) proficients in the ſubje& of our 
choice. It ſeems, however, eaſy to evince the 
ſuperiority of the former on conſidering it in al- 
moſt every point of view; whether it reſpects 
the pleaſure and advantage of individuals, or of 
ſaciety. | 


A mediocrity of talents is the lot of the far 
greater part of mankind, They have neither 
| 4b | ſtrength 
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ſtrength of intellect, nor opportunity for curious 
reſearches or deep inveſtigation. But in the di- 
ſtribution of genius, nature hath preſerved almoſt 
an equality in the human ſpecies. It is but once 
in an age that ſhe exhibits a man of very ſupe- 
rior abilities to the world. The pre- eminence of 
a Locke or a Newton, will always raiſe admira- 
tion. We have little encouragement therefore, 
to imitate theſe great men in adhering to one par- 
ticular ſtudy; ſince inſtead of affording any real 
benefit to others, we ſhould thereby loſe the 
greater part of our lives in viſionary hypotheſis 
and idle ſpeculations. We may hence be juſtified 
in concluding that, in general, a moderate ac- 
quaintance with many things is much more uſeful, 
than a deep knowledge of a few. 


The value of every acquiſition is only to be 
eſtimated by its uſe. If the ſtreams of learning 
be diffuſive, they muſt, in conſequence of that 
diffuſion, become proportionably ſhallow. But it 
it is well known, that the deepeſt rivers are often 
confined wholly within their own banks, and 
glide uſeleſly along, whilſt a variety of gently- 
diverging rills ſpread fertility and beauty where 
they flow, 


With 
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With reſpect to the ſciences, few men will diſ- 
pute the uſes reſulting from a ſkill in the mathe- 
matics. It will habituate the mind to cloſe rea- 
ſoning, and gradually conduct it on the ſureſt 
grounds to the moſt elevated heights of human 
ſcience. Yet to be a profeſſed mathematician, is 
by no means deſirable; ſinee one half of ſuch a 
man's life muſt be devoted to that arduous ſtudy 
(to the neglect of more uſeful things) before he 
can acquire a ſuperior knowledge therein, This 
is a ſacrifice few men would be juſtified in ma- 
king. After all, the mathematician would pro- 
bably be incapacitated for ſocial enjoyment, ſince 
from his want of acquaintance with faſhion, and 
conſequent ſingularity of behaviour, he would 
become every where ridiculous, 


The lovers of poetry may produce an argument 
in their opinion, perhaps of a ſtill more corrobo- 
rating nature. They may obſerve that ſuch a 
depth of learning might obſcure the brilliancy of 
the fancy, and reſtrain the beautifully erattic 
wanderings of the imagination: for we know that 
the Muſes (in their very nature ſuperficial) can 
never flouriſh under the cold ungenial auſpices 
of a Euclid or Smiglecius. With regard to the 
elegant arts, to be poſſeſſed of a poetical taſte 
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would ſet off the character of a ſtudent in more 


pleaſing colours, and prove a ſource alſo of the 
moſt rational amuſement. 


But to become a profeſſed poet would be to 
waſte that time amid the delufive charms of an 


indolent occupation, which ſhould be allotted to 
more ſerious employments. 


Perhaps the ſame may be obſerved in general, 
of the two other ſiſter arts, muſic and and paint- 
ng: as a relaxation from ſeverer ſtudies, they 
merit our regard and attention; but to devote 
to them the whole of our hours, would, to ſay the 
leaſt, prove an unprofitable employment; yet this 
is too often the caſe with thoſe who have arrived 
to excellence in theſe arts, particularly in our uni- 
verſities. Theſe ſiſter arts, which ſo eminently 
tend to call forth the finer powers of the imagi- 
nation, and to embelliſh life, never appear ſo beau- 
tiful as when united in a gentle harmony with 
each other; yet few inſtances occur of a good 
poet, painter, and muſician in the ſame perſon, 


The poliſhed ſcholar, and the accompliſhed 


gentleman, when blended in one character wil! 


always pleaſe. The eaſe of true politeneſs, and 
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the elegance of the arts, will add the moſt agree- 

able luſtre to the ſeverer ſciences; - will diffuſe a 

tranquility over the mind like the temperature of 

ſunſhine and of ſhade in a region of perpetual 
ſpring. | 


On the other hand, a profundity of ſcience _. 


merely, is often accompanied with moroſeneſs, 
ſeverity, and ignorance of the world. The man 
of general, although ſuperficial knowledge, will 
ſhine in every company; for he will never be at 
a loſs for a topic of converſation. If he poſſeſs a 
ſocial turn, he may form the moſt pleaſing con- 
nexions; and in all his aſſociations the pleaſure 
he ſees diffuſed over every countenance, will gra- 
tify the benevolence of his heart. 


The character of Cæſar was perhaps, the moſt 
complete that ever ſhone in the annals of ancient 
ſtory. He was a polite ſcholar, an accompliſhed 


gentleman, and an illuſtrious general. 


But on the contrary, the moroſe philoſopher, 
although weak as his fellow creatures, looxs upon 
them with an eye of contemptuous ſuperiority. 
Loſt in the abſtractions of ſcience, he grows pale 
with ſtudious care, while every tender, humane 


alfection 
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affection is obliterated in his breaſt. He may, as 
a learned author has obſerved, <* conteraplate the 
« moon through his teleſcope, and behold her 
ic ſeas, her mountains, and her promontories;” 
but with all his profound theories, he is loſt to the 
moſt innocent. delights of a rational creature. 
When he ſteps into the ſocial cirele, he appears 
like an ignorant ruſtic in a court; and, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſuperior learning, often becomes the 
object of ridicule and contempt. 


It is true indeed, that 
„Though all the ſtars 

. He hows by name, and all th' ætherial powr's,” | 
the philoſophy of Ariſtippus qualified him for 
behaving in all circumſtances with gracefulneſs 
and propriety. But this originated in a general 
acquaintance with men and manners; and indeed 
with all thaſe objects which generally engage the 
purſuit of mankind. The univerſal knowledge 
he poſſeſſed was doubtleſs ſuperficial. Such alſo 
was that of Cheſterfield, the Ariſtippus of modern 
days. And would not the mere philoſopher, the 
plodder in ſcience, felicitate himſelf on the ac- 


quirement of thoſe engaging arts poſſeſſed by an 


Ariſtippus or a Cheſterfield? Would he ſtill 
1 e amidſt the gloom of obſcurity, were he 
qualified 
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qualified to communicate with the world; and enjoy 
the pleaſures of ſocial intercourſe? Surely, wero 
he ſenſible of the importance of ſocial duties, he 
would fly from his cloiſtered retirement, and review 
with anguiſh the hours he had ſpent in ſolitude. 


The admirable Burke has very juſtly obſerved, 


that “ without the poliſh of the elegant arts, the 
cc oreateſt proficiency in the ſeverer ſciences will 
ce always have the appearance of ſomething illi- 
ce beral.” Poetry, the moſt elegant of the arts, 
is not only calculated to pleaſe, but gives a re- 
finement and energy to all our ſtudies. Whilſt 
an ornament to a ſtate, its progreſs greatly con- 
tributes to the improvement of rational manner 
and cheriſhes the milder affections. 


It was no inconſiderable objection to the boaſted 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus, that he neglected ſo 
much the cultivation of the polite arts, and exer- 
ciſed the people only in gymnaſtic and military 
mancuvres; as if theſe alone were ſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſes of exiſtence. 


What though in their ſchools and popular aſ- 
ſemblies they were taught to liſten to the inſtruc- 
tions of heroes, and to imbibe that martial ſpirit 

which 
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which prompted them to actions deemed illuſtri- 
ous? What though {killed in the moſt athletic 
exerciſes, - and inſpired by the Genius of their 
country, they ſucceſsfully practiſed the arts of ſtra- 
tagem, or acquired the applauſe of their leaders by 
more open methods of reſiſtance? Still their vir- 
tues were only of the ferocious kind, unfriendly 
to humanity; and they remained involved in the 
_ miſts of ignorance and barbariſm. The moſt 
animated picture of the Spartan ftate, only raiſes 
our minds the moſt expreflive imagery of imper- 
fect civilization. Thoſe. charities which moſt 
adorn'the heart, and dignity human nature, are loſt 
amidſt the viſionary deluſions of warlike virtue. 


It is from the polite arts that the pleaſures of 
ſociety have been heightened, and the miſeries of 
life alleviated. It has however been objected 
that the diffuſion of claſſical literature hath been 
productive of that refinement which ſoon degene- 
rates into effeminacy and ſenſuality. But it re- 
quires very little experience to convince us that 
the effeminate, in general, are men of no intellec- 
tual cultivation, True philoſophy, and true po- 
liteneſs can never contribute to the corruption of 
human manners. But a degeneracy of literary 


taſte is the ſure prelude to political declenſion. 
It 
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If we take a tranſient view of the Athenian 
ſtate, the difference of manners and police in 
Sparta and in Athens will be obvious. The more 
we contemplate theſe rival ſtates, the more 
ſtrongly we ſhall ſee them contraſted. In Athens 
was centered all the wiſdom of Greece; and from 
this ſeat of the Muſes was derived all the litera- 
ture of the ancient world. Their heroes, unſedu- 
ced by the enthuſiaſm of military glory, diſmiſſed 
the tumultuous ideas of battles and of victories, 
and devoted their tranquil hours to the charms 
of philoſophy. Their nobles and ftateſmen ar- 
tended to the inſtructions of a Socrates and a 
Plato amidſt the groves of Academus. Thither 
reſorted the Princes of diſtant climes, to taſte the 

{ſweets of learned leiſure, and enjoy the friendſhip 
and converſation of refined and elevated under- 
ſtandings. From this diffuſion of wiſdom and 
knowledge aroſe the happineſs of the ſtate. 


But let me cloſe theſe remarks with a brief 
ſurvey of far more intereſting ſcenes than the fa- 
ded proſpects of antiquity :—proſpects which, al- 
though they pleaſe in the diſtant retroſpect, becauſe 
adorned with ſome objects ſo luminous and ſtri- 
king as to give delight, and awaken admiration in 
every beholder, are ſtill replete with the deepeſt 
3M ſhades, 
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ſhades, and inveloped in a miſt, which the radiance 
of truth and ſcience has diſſipated in later ages. 


It is in our own country that we may beſt 
obſerve the cultivation of manners, of reaſon, and 
of talents. It is here that the heaven-born mind, 
unſhackled by the fetters of bigotry or tyranny, 
exults in its native freedom, and purſues its flight 
in regions unexplored by former ages and nations. 
It is here that polite ſcholarſhip and liberal man- 
ners are rewarded with the warmeſt applauſes. 
It is here that learning in all its various branches 
flouriſhes under the auſpices of a Monarch whoſe 
patronage of the ſciences and the arts adds luſtre 
to royal dignity, while the brighteſt productions 
of genius complete the triumph of the Muſes. 


THE 
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THE ISLE OF POPLARS. 
To the Memory of ROUSSEAU. 
[Written by, and inſerted at the requeſt of a Friend.] 


The Iſle of Poplars (which is now called Elyſium) is ſituated 
near the Caſtle of Ermenonwille, feat of the Marquis de Girardin. 
In this iſle were depoſited, by order of the Marquis, the re- 
mains of Fean Jacques Rouſſeau. 'The following very pictu- 
reſque deſcription of this little iſland may not be unpleafing 
to our readers.* The ſpot is charming, and looks like an 
« enchanted region. The water which ſurrounds it flows in 
« a filent ſtream, and the winds ſeem unwilling to ruffle 
« its ſurface, or augment its motion, which is almoſt imper- 

„ ceptible. The ſmall lake that is formed by this gentle cur- 
<< rent, is ſurrounded by hillocks, which ſeparate it from the 
* other parts of nature, and ſhed on this retreat a myſterious 
« kind of ſilence, that diffuſes through the mind of the ſpec- 
«« tator a melancholy propenſity of the humane kind. "Theſe 
ce hillocks are covered with trees, and are terminated at the 
«© margin of the lake by ſolitary paths, which are now, and will 
te be long frequented by ſentimental viſitors, caſting a penſive 

look towards Elyſium.” This romantic picture gave rife to 

the ſubſequent trifle—an effuſion of an idle hour, which the 
author ſubmits with all difidenee to the * of the 
Public. 


FF yon iſle, where the wings of ſilence ſeem 
To hover o'er the circling ſtream, 
The relicks of departed genius ſleep! | | 
zM 3 | Aſſembled 


* See Monthly Review for February 1779. Foreign Literature. 
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Aſſembled there, the Maids 
Who love thoſe favourite ſhades, 
Pale as the poplar ſhall i in anguiſh weep. 


Fled are the viſions of romance! 
No more to wake the dance 
Float airy warblings from the lute of love; 
While viewleſs powers around, 
Charm'd by the ſilver ſound, 
Scatter'd with many a ſimple ſweet the grove! 


Ye poplars that delight to wave 
Your boughs o'er yonder grave, 
Such as of ancient days your amber ſhed; 

Let ſweets from all the vale 
Come waſted on the gale: 
So fragrant ſorrows ſhall embalm the dead. 


But lo! 'with bluſhing field- flowers ſtrung 


Her golden locks among, 


On RoussEAu'ꝰs tomb reclin'd, a female form! 


Behold the lucid tear 
Thro' her green veil appear, 
That ſhook by ſighs betrays the wild alarm! 


Tis FAN cx thus near Avon's tide, 
Her rude wreaths ſcatter'd wide, 

Such artleſs charms arreſt the penſive eye; 
There oft her ſtrains of woe | 
For her own Poet“ flow, 

And ſweetly on the trembling zephyrs die! 


* * 
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Amid theſe fairy ſcenes awhile 
ElyJum's loveheſt iſle, -. 

Oh Fancy, ſhall thy wand'ring ſteps delay! 
And Wit, whoſe various gems | 
That ſhare each other's beams” 

In cold colliſion glance a fainter ray. 


But oh! the Muſe beholds in ſighs 

Fantaſtic ſhapes ariſe 

With air groteſque, in motley garments dreſt; 

The w1zzard paſſions wild, 

| And Frenzy's fav'rite child 
Caprice, oft varying her cameleon veſt. 


Yet here while float theſe antic forms 
To mar Elyſium's charms, 
Each image Candour's ſober eye ſurveys ; 
He knows how genius fires 
The ſoul with wild deſires, 
And flings o'er Virtue's ſelf th eccentric blaze. 


Inſpir'd with fairer—loveher views, 
The ſolitary Muſe 

Marks Ermenonville's melancholy ſhade, 
Where oft her lov'd Rouss Au, 
With penſive ſteps and flow, 

Join'd ſweet Simplicity, his fav'rite maid. 


And on that hour her thoughts ſhall dwell, 
When oh! with long farewell, 


Sudden his gentle ſpirit ſought the ſky! | 
Re? 0 | Ky: 1 
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Ah! then was heard a wail _ 
O'er Ermenonulle's dale — 
Then glow'd the pearly drops in Nature's eye, 


Near yonder ſpot their offerings join 
At Nature's holy ſhrine, 

The ſmiling babes of innocence and love! 
The hand of friendſhip gave, 
To deck the ſylvan grave, 

All that can fancy fire or pity move! 


Fach morn ſhall beth its ſofteſt breeze, 
Amid th' embow'ring trees, 

Where RoussEAu's dim ſtone glimmers o'er the ſcene? 
The ſod that wraps his clay | 
Shall bluſh, each orient day 

Shed flow'ry ſweets, and catch a brighter TY 


And Venus” ſolitary ſtar 
Shall love to hover near, 
While in myſterious ſilence fleep the ſtreams, 
And there with tranſtent glow, 
The weſtern ſun ſhall throw 
The laſt faint bluſhes. of his ev'ning beams. 


1 


ON 
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ON SENSIBILITY, OR FEELING, AS OP- 
POSED TO PRINCIPLE. 


THAT it is the intereſt of every individual 

to contribute, as far as his influence may 

extend, to the general good, will appear an unde- 
niable poſition, when we conſider that his own 
happineſs is indiſſolubly connected with the hap- 
pineſs of the whole. Thegpreſervation and ſecu- | 
rity of every man ariſe from a coalition of inte- 
reſts, and depend on mutual exertion. If then a 
reciprocation of good offices be neceſſary to the 
well-being of ſociety, it is natural to infer, that a 
diſpoſition to do good mult, in ſome degree, be 
common to all men. | 
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To this end, therefore, a certain portion of be- 
Nevolence hath been implanted in every breaſt; for 
in the performance of ſocial duties, our reaſon 
perhaps might exert too cold an influence. Bu: 
all do not poſſeſs the benevolent and tender affec- 
tions in an equal degree. One man has finer 
feelings than another, and is ere calilyAiſpofed 
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to rejoice. with the happy, or mourn with the 
afflicted. As this diſpoſition very naturally con- 
ciliates regard, we view thoſe who poſleſs it 
with the moſt favourable prepoſſeſſions, and of- 
ten eſteem them in proportion. Senſibility has 
charms of a captivating nature. The very idea 


of it awakens the ſofter paſſions; and the Man of 


Feeling is an intereſting character. 


But are we not indulging a pleaſing deluſion? 
We ought always to ſuſpect the truth of the opi- 
nions we form, while we find ourſelves influenced 
by the impreſſions of prejudice or paſſion. The 
feeling, open-hearted man has been often con- 


traſted with the ſly diſſembler, with the ſanctimo- 


nious hypocrite; and a deciſion in favour of the 
former has always been the conſequence. 


But let us now oppoſe him to the Man of Prin- 
ciple: we lhall then ſee the former will be actuated 
by paſſion, the latter by reaſon. The conduct of 
the one will appear wild and impetuous; of the 


other, cool and deliberate. In the one inſtance it 


will be eccentric, and often extravagant; in the 
other, ſteady, and proportioned to the end. The 
man of principle will act from a uniform plan, but 
the man of feeling from the impulſe of the moment. 

| PHRONIMUS 
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PnRONINMHuUs was a man of reſerved diſpoſition, 
and from a ſettled habit of thinking much, and 
ſaying little, his countenance had contracted the 
appearance of moroſeneſs: yet he was happy in a 
ſerenity of temper, and behaved with eaſe and affa- 
bility to all with whom he converſed. By the 
frequent exertions of his judgment, he had acqui- 
red an almoſt infallible certainty in his deciſions : 
yet he never offered his advice without diffidence, 
though all his acquaintance conferred on him the 
flattering diſtinction of aſking it on every impor- 
tant occaſion. | 


But this was not all: To ſtrengthen his reaſon | 


and regulate his conduct, he had called in the aid 
of Religion, Whatever he did was done with a 


view of pleaſing the Deity. He judged of all men 
with candour, and ſeemed hurt at every inſinua- 


tion that might injure the character of another. 
Notwithſtanding this, he poſſeſſed but a imall de- 


gree of feeling; and yet he practiſed that firſt of 


chriftian duties, Charity, in its fulleſt extent. He 
ſeldom dropt a tear at the ſufferings of others; but 
often threw himſelf in the way of the unfortunate, 


with a view of offering them conſolation. He 
viſited the ſolitary abodes of want and fickneſs, 
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and © made the widow's heart to ſing for joy.“ 
In ſhort, he was a Man of Principle, 


BentvoLvs was formed of a very different 
contexture: his paſſions were impetuous—his ſen- 
ſibility was exquiſite. Poſſeſſed of afluence, he 
diſtributed his bounty with an ardour that might 
be termed the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, and a profuſion 
that might be called the madneſs of extravagance. 


The exercions of his judgment were feeble; for 
the judgment 1s a faculty that is always weakened 
by the heat of the inordinate affections. He was 
elated beyond meaſure at any circumſtance of good 
fortune, and depreſſed to the loweſt degree of de- 
jection at the diſappointment of his hopes, or the 
_ miſcarriage of his moſt trivial purſuits. If he be- 
held an unhappy object, he ſincerely pitied its 
diſtreſs, and haſtened to its relief. But from poſ- 
ſefling ſo little diſcernment, he was often deceived 
by the artifice of impoſtors. Thus, while his 
| heart melted at the tale of fictitious calamity, he 
frequently laviſhed his wealth on the moſt unde- 
ferving and infamous of mankind. 


With all his refined feelings, he had however 
very little ſenſe of religion. He ſeldom looked 
: up 
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up with gratitude to the Great Author of all 


things, from whom cometh every good and perfect 
gift. Fond of convivial ſcenes, he indulged with 
his friends in the frequent debauch; and, to the 
diſgrace of a reaſonable being, ſuffered himſelf to 
be hurried by paſſion into all the exceſſes of 
ſenſual gratification. However, (as the world 
phraſes it) he had a good heart, and was generally 


eſteemed (the moſt amiable of all characters) 4 


Man of Feeling. 


In this age of ſentiment, ſuch characters as this 
of Benevolus are objects of popular eclat, and ca- 
reſſed with admiration. In the erring eſtimation 
of ſuperficial minds, the weakneſs of a tender heart 
ſupplies the want of religion, and appears more 
lovely than all the virtues. And hence ariſe thoſe 
vain pretenders, who impoſe on the ſentimentaliſt 


by an affectation of ſenſibilty. Perfectly experi- 


enced in all the obliquities of ſimulation, they can 


aſſume the ſoft emotion, and drop the tear of fic- 


titious tenderneſs, at the miſeries of a fellow-crea- 
ture for whom they feel no real compaſſion; and 
having charmed the unwary with ideas of their 
ſuperior benevolence, can cover perhaps the baſeſt 
of intrigues under the ſemblance of virtue. 


3N 2 Obſervation 
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© Obſervation will alſo evince that a man of rea? 
eeling can moſt eaſily and frequently initiate 
himſelf in all the myſteries of intrigue, and prove 
himſelf by no means inadequate to the gentle 
gallantries of faſhionable friendſhip. © Trem- 
ce blingly alive all over” he ſighs his paſſion at the 
feet of his fair one, while his eye gliſtens with love 
in all the expreſſive eloquence of ſilent ſenſibility. 
And (dear congenial ſouls) his fair one catches 
the ſoft contagion, and bluſhes at a language her 
heart acknowledges and approves! But, flutter- 
ing at the conſciouſneſs of guilty feelings, ſhe tells 
him in broken accents, that /he pities him—and 
flies from his preſence. He exults with an unholy 
Joy at the favourable ſymptoms; for at leaft, he 
knows that Pity is akin to Love.” He repeats 
his viſits with increaſing aſſiduity and ardour, till 


her gentle nature yields, for a fancies his ſenſi- 
_ bility is virtue! | 


But alas! ſhe foon awakes from this delirium of 
the ſenſes: the dreams of fancy vaniſh, and in vain 
ſhe ſolicits the deluſion! She is loſt—irrecove- 
rably loſt! and perhaps a whole virtuous family is 
involved in the dreadful cataſtrophe! 


This 
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This is the work of an unprincipled man of feeling, 
. Whoſe nerves, with peculiar irritability can trem- 


ble every hour at the touch of joy or woe; whoſe 


finely-fibred heart would thrill perhaps with hor- 
ror at the fufferings of—a fly. Nevertheleſs many 


2 fair advocate will plead for him; and is not fe- 
male eloquence irrefiſtable? Are we not in love 


with fenfibility when we behold in her the at- 
tachments of endearing friendſhip, the tranſports 


of overwhelming joy, and the ſympathies of roman- 


tic affliction? While ſhe bends, diſſolved in ten- 
derneſs over the © boſom-ſoothing page,” muſt 
we not venerate the works of a Sterne, though 
blended with traſh and obſcenity ?—Muſt we not 
applaud the gently- yielding angelic Eliza,“ while, 
far above the ſcenes of common life, ſhe ſoars amid 
the regions of ſentiment, and deſpiſes the vulgar 
notions of conjugal affection? 


| Such, alas! is the weakneſs of the human heart, 
and the ſeduction of the ſenſes, that in peruſing the 
writings of many modern ſentimentaliſts we thus 
catch the contagion of romance, and feel ourſelves 
affected by paſſions, which if too much indulged 
will enervate all the nobleſt powers of the mind, 
and lead us inſenſibly to the vicinage of deſtruction. 

Preis | Biaſſed 
* Of Rouſſeau, 
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Biaſſed by theſe falſe prepoſſeſſions, we too eafily 
excuſe the moſt unpardonable exceſſes in an author. 
whoſe abilities and productions we admire. We 
can overlook (for inſtance) the ſhameful. indo - 
lence and diſſipation of a Collins, and even anti- 
cipate the plauſible apologies of his elegant bio- 
grapher. We think there is a merit in being 


poſſeſſed of feeling, and ſeem pleaſed with that 


extravagance and inconſiſtency its ſudden impulſes 
fo frequently produce. We love the contraſt of a 
generous open-hearted man, With che ſly 3 


* 


Hence the orodutions of F ielding, and ibs, ceſt 
of our beſt novel writers, if they have not injured 


the cauſe of virtue, have never contributed to its 


ſupport or advancement. The character of 
Charles, in the School for Scandal, ſerves only to 
impreſs the heart with falſe ideas of things, while 
it exhibits to us a picture of vice in pleaſing 
colours. But leſt it ſhould be ſaid that argument 
has been ſuperſeded by public declamation, let me 
for a moment coolly conſider the ſubject, as I draw 
near to its concluſion. It will perhaps be found 
on examination, that we cannot reaſonably aſcribe 
the leaſt merit to a nau of feeling, when we view 
| | | him 
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him merely as ſuch, and excluſively of all othet 
parts of his character. 


With regard to the qualifications we have ac- 
quired by our own exertions or induſtry, our 
conduct may deſerve praiſe; but we cannot in 
juſtice be either blamed or commended for any _ 
thing we may poſſeſs without our own efforts or 
conſent. Now ſen/ibility (or feeling) cannot be 
acquired by any exertion of our own, it is a gift 
of nature. The ſeeds of it are ſown in our hearts 
without any co-operation of our's: and there- 
fore we can claim no more merit in conſequence 
of poſſeſſing it, than in that of beauty, or wit, or 
any other attribute of the body or mind. 


If then there be no merit in poſſeſſing ſenſibi- 
lity itſelf, we cannot aſcribe any to thoſe acts 
which flow from it. To relieve a diſtreſſed object 
in conſequence of the ſuggeſtions of a benevolent 
heart (abſtractedly from every other motive) can- 
not be conſidered as meritorious. The ſcene that 
excited our warmeſt pity may be paſſed by with 
cold diſregard by another, whoſe heart is leſs 
compaſſionate: yet no fault is to be imputed to 
him, becauſe nature has not made him equally 
feeling with ourſelves, Nevertheleſs, he ſhould ' 


have 
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have known that charity is one of the firſt and moſt 


eſſential duties of the chriſtian religion: and this 
principle ſhould have prompted him to heal the 
wounds of the afflicted, to ſoften their ſorrows, and 
to ſuccour the wretch that ſtruggles with adver- 
fity.. To do good from temper or inclination 
merely is not charity. The world indeed may 
profit by our generoſity, but we ſhall not profit 
ourſelves. Theſe benevolent propenſities are ſo 


fluctuating in their nature, ſo various in their 
' tendency, that while unrefined and undirected by 
religion, they will often ſeduce us into the mazes. 
of error and of vice, while we fondly deem our- 
ſelves ſecure. 1 in the ways of virtue. 5 


_ — 


But ae conſiſteth in FI e the 


mind to known duties; and charity is a ſteady 


uniform principle, unconnected with paſſion, * c 


founded on reaſon and on truth. 
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